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FOREWORD 



I 



F THERE is ONE lack in our musical life today that justifies 
our harking back a little ruefully to more or less legendary 
times, it is the want of dominating personalities in the teaching 
profession. Great singers, pianists, violinists, 'cellists and other 
executants come and go. So do great composers and conduc- 
tors. This generation has known its fair share of all, including 
singers, even though this is more obviously a heyday of con- 
ductors than it is a golden age of song. But much as we may 
admire the most successful of contemporary vocalists, we do 
not associate their prowess, ordinarily, with the names of 
world-famous teachers, as was the case in the last so-called 
Golden Age when the names of Mathilde Marches!; the Lam- 
pertis, father and son; Sangiovanni; Vanuccini; Sbriglia; Ma- 
nuel Garcia and his sister, Mme. Garcia- Viardot, among others, 
meant quite as much in the world of singers as those of any of 
their illustrious pupils. These masters of the voice were 
sought after by ambitious students from the four quarters of 
the globe. Their studios were regarded as way stations to 
fame. They did not escape disparagement. No teacher and, 
more particularly, no singing teacherdoes. But they were 
somebodies. They made their personalities felt, whether they 
taught well or ill. 

Today, world personalities among teachers are so few that 
one turns to the author of these reminiscences as almost a sole 
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exception in the sphere of the voice. There are, of course, 
many who are able; many who may rightfully be described as 
"well known." But the eminence which Mme. Schoen-Rene 
has gained and held through many years as the heir and 
continuer of the teaching of the Garcias is not merely some- 
thing of the success of her pupils. In It Is the Impact of a 
personality at once dominating and endearing, with rock- 
ribbed honesty as the basis of her entire relation to her chosen 
profession, and a background of musical life In Europe and 
America that most of us can only envy. One turns from 
such chapters as "Johannes Brahms As I Knew Him" and 
"Garcia at Cricklewood" to those on "Pioneering In the Mid- 
dle West" and "Das Lied," with the thought that the title of 
this volume is precisely the right one, in that the author is her- 
self a significant symbol of America's Musical Inheritance, 

OSCAR THOMPSON 
Executive Director, Musical America 

Music Critic, The New York Sun 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



Although I begin these reminiscences with a brief record 
of my early years, and with a discussion of some historic 
figures and events which lend significance to them, this per- 
sonal story is but a prelude. My main purpose in writing 
this book is to preserve for musicians and music-lovers of the 
future those facts and developments in the history of music, 
particularly of singing, which I witnessed in the course of a 
long full life. 

By far the most significant were the years I was privileged 
to spend with the two GarciasPauline Garcia- Viardot and 
Manuel, her brother: Pauline Viardot whose pupil I was for 
eighteen precious years and who guided me in my profession 
also as a teacher; Manuel under whom I pursued special 
studies in the training of male voices. They were members 
of that illustrious family of singers and teachers whose fame 
is a by-word in the world and whose genius rendered service 
of inestimable value to vocal art from the end of the eight- 
eenth century into the opening decade of the twentieth. 
They were an integral part of the musical and artistic world 
of Europe, closely associated with most of the great names 
making up that world. But few Americans of today know 
that a Garcia introduced operatic music to the young United 
States in 1825 that we in this country, too, are indebted to 
this family for a tradition of culture. 

Throughout my own long association with Mme. Garcia- 
Viardot, she told me many things about her family, besides 
her instruction on the development of scientific vocal art, 
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stories of struggle and success intimate and amusing incidents 
of family life. I made notes of all these for I recognized I 
was in possession of material unknown to others and I wanted 
to document it. I deferred the labor of this work repeatedly, 
however, despite the urging of those who shared my feeling 
of its historical value William J. Henderson, the eminent 
music critic, and Mme. Marcella Sembrich and Rubin Gold- 
mark, my colleagues at the Juilliard Graduate School of 
Music. The death of all three of these good friends has given 
me the sharp realization of a duty unperformed. 

I remember once asking my dear Viardot why she had not 
written, for the benefit of future generations, something about 
her distinguished career and interesting life. Her answer was, 
"If my life has been worth recording, others might do so." 
With this beautiful example of modesty before me, I feel 
diffident about recording my own history. My life, I know, 
has been important only for the effect it has had upon my 
profession. However, I realize that my place of birth and the 
strict disciplinary training of niy youth have given me a dif- 
ferent character and a different point of view from my 
American readersthough I have been an American citizen 
since 1896, It is with the hope that they may understand 
this difference better that I begin these reminiscences with 
stories of my early life. Many have thought me, perhaps, too 
severe~~"Too frank and outspoken," to quote a European 
biographical sketch, "But, withal," and in humbleness I con- 
tinue to quote the words, "A being relentless and unusually 
exacting, an artist and a woman who strove for the expression 
of the best and highest, never demanding as much from 
others as she did from herself." 

As an authorized representative of the Garcia science of 
vocal art and as one of the last living intimates of the Gareias, 
I truly hope that my readers will take away with them sonic- 
thing of interest and value from this record of "the Golden 
Age of Song." 
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PART ONE 

Personal History 



Chapter I 
EARLY INFLUENCES 



I 



RECEIVED MY FIRST singing lessons at the age of four odd 
little lessonsfrom our household orderly, Matinetti. He was 
an all-round fine fellow, always ready to help us children out 
of our troubles. In his room behind the kitchen, my brother 
Otto and I used to sit on little stools, watching while he 
cleaned the uniforms, shoes, and other personal equipment 
of our large household, and listening to his fairy tales and 
songs. Matinetti was of Italian descent, though a native of 
Coblenz, and had a great store of both Italian and German 
folk-songs. Under his instruction, we not only learned many 
of these by heart, but acted them out dramatically. After the 
lessons, the doors to the kitchen would be thrown open, and 
we would give a performance before an almost tearfully ad- 
miring domestic staif . All this was carried on with utmost 
secrecy no one in the front of the house was aware of this 
initiation into the world of make-believe. I have always felt 
that this marked the beginning of my great desire for a public 
career as a singer. I began about that time to develop a lively 
imagination; and as I walked in the forests I would sing to 
myself and build dream castles by the hundredsalways of 
future triumphs as a singer. 

A few years later, when I was in school, I heard that my 
cousin's vocal teacher had said that taking part in choruses was 

3 
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likely to harm the voice. I decided, therefore, that the school 
chorus was no place for me either. When a trial of voices was 
held for it, 1 did not sing. I just barked, so to speak, and made 
such hideous noises that the chorus master, putting his hands 
over his ears, shouted: "Stop! Stop! You will never be able 
to sing, or even keep in tune!" 

Urged by my classmates, however, I sang softly to them 
during our recreation hours. Somehow this became known to 
the director of the school. He was a fine but pedantic and un- 
bending orthodox Protestant minister, who had often criti- 
cized me for having too much "temperament." 

One day, unexpectedly, I was ordered to sing during the 
recreation hour before not only my classmates but before the 
entire faculty. This was supposed to be a punishment for hav- 
ing deceived the chorus master, who accompanied me to 
make it more humiliating. Instead, it was a real joy, for it was 
the first recognition of my talent as a singer, and from then on 
I did most of the solo work in the school. My longing for a 
career took a firmer hold than ever. 

My first connection with the stage came about in a strange 
way. An operatic and dramatic company was engaged at the 
Residenz-Theatre at Coblenz for six months. On my way to 
school I always passed the Residenz-Theatre, opposite the 
Castle, where they were playing. I was fascinated by the long- 
haired men and pale short-haired women whom I saw going in 
and out of the theatre. 

Coming into class one day, 1 observed a girl, several years 
older than I, who was crying. I discovered that she was upset 
because she was often put back into classes with younger girls 
as a result of the constant traveling which her mother's work 
in the theatre involved. 

I made another acquaintance not particularly pleasing to 
the familythe daughter of a dwarf, the first footman and 
body-servant to the Empress. The dwarf was greatly feared 
by the public, especially by the children. It was the Empress' 
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strange habit to take him with her whenever she went out, 
to keep the crowds from her carriage. This short fellow, with 
the face of an old man, had married a tall golden-haired 
woman. Their child, a handsome girl, was a classmate of 
mine. Through her I gained admittance to the Imperial 
Stables, where I could listen to the Empress' beautiful white 
parrots and pat the horses and dogs to my heart's content- 
something I still love to do. 

I was the youngest of eight children. We lived with our 
father, who was Royal Master of Forestry and Agriculture in 
the Province of the Rhineland and a Councillor at the Court 
of Wilhelm I, Emperor of Germany, 1 and also an officer of 
the Reserve in the Honorary Battalion of the Guards (Garde- 
schuetzen) ; and with our mother who was brought up in her 
French atmosphere, amid surroundings of a high social order. 

Our home was in Coblenz; and at that time Wilhelm I, the 
Great, maintained a residence there also, which he had estab- 
lished while acting as Governor of the Rhenish Provinces. 
After assuming the throne, this residence was part of the Court 
of Berlin, until the death of the Empress in 1890. During my 
childhood years, the influence of Emperor Wilhelm I and Bis- 
marck was at its height; and these two great men have all my 
life commanded my deepest reverence and devotion. 

Under Wilhelm Fs patronage and that of his consort, 
Augusta, Coblenz was a center, not only of farsighted 
military and political science, but of medicine, music, and all 
the arts. It was an era directly influenced by all the creative 
genius of Schiller, Goethe, Schubert, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Wagner, and many others who brought their gifts to fruition 
under the protection of this liberal imperial sponsorship. 

The Empress was a philanthropic woman. Inspired by the 
example of Florence Nightingale, she first introduced the Red 
Cross into Germany. 

1 He reigned from 1861 to 1888. 
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Students from all over the world have benefited by the 
renaissance of this period, but it was from the United States 
that the first recognition came. Since then, countless Ameri- 
cans have received their education at the Royal Academy of 
Music in Berlin, established by the Emperor Wilhelm I, and 
at the medical center, founded by his wife. 

Bismarck's policy of rapprochement with Czarist Russia, in 
particular, met with Augusta's strongest opposition. She 
could never forget that her grandfather, Czar Paul, had 
been assassinated by his own people. Jealous probably of 
what she considered her personal prerogatives, she opposed, 
too, Bismarck's Kulturkampf (conflict of cultures) in 1872- 
1887. This included reforms in the educational system of 
which I myself felt the benefits. 

We did not see as much of our parents as we would have 
liked. We were always thrilled when my father dined at the 
castle, because we loved to see him in his full dress uniform 
and bringing home chocolate and sweets from the Emperor's 
table which the Emperor insisted that his guests take home 
to their children. 

The Empress had a tea-house in the Rhine-Promenade; and 
at this "Gift-Bude" (Poison Hut), as the public called it 
perhaps with reason! she "received" on Thursday after- 
noons. Sometimes, as a special treat, we children were per- 
mitted to attend one of these functions. We would bring 
bouquets of flowers and recite little poems. Once, it was 
my turn to do this; and as the Emperor was quite a tall 
man, and I very tiny, he lifted me onto a little table while I 
presented my gift. In my nervousness I clutched the bouquet 
so tightly that he had a hard time getting it out of my hand. 
He then kissed me on both cheeks, and I was the happiest child 
in the world. 

The Thursday functions were enhanced a few years later 
by the presence of the late Czarina of Russia, a young Hes- 
sian princess living in Darmstadt, who came over to Coblenz 
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to prepare for her conversion to Russian Orthodoxy, prior 
to her marriage. We young girls adored her, and always 
stood near the Parish Church hoping to see her. She was a 
vision of grace in a lilac-colored summer frock, a large cor- 
sage of violets fastened at the waist. Kind and sweet as she 
was to us, it is no wonder that we found it easy to imagine 
her the princess of a fairy tale. 

My father, a man of enormous strength of will and mind, 
exerted a great influence on us with his emphasis on disci- 
pline and absolute obedience. He exacted the strictest disci- 
pline, too, from those who were helping to bring us up. 
Eager to impress upon us the idea that we should not be 
unduly affected by his official and social position, he insisted 
that we spend at least two years in public schools to acquaint 
ourselves with the children of all classes. 

All the people who knew my father best realized that there 
were two quite different sides to his nature. No one was ever 
more kind to the unfortunate, and no one was less indulgent 
of weakness, incompetence, or neglect of duty. 

"Pass through life with open eyes and ears," was my 
father's advice. "Today's news is tomorrow's history." His 
religious and philosophic beliefs are perhaps best summed up 
in these favorite proverbs of his, "Do right and fear no man," 
and "Faithful to one God, honest in every deed, truthful in 
all things." 

CHILDHOOD IN TREVES 

On my tenth birthday, my beloved father was buried. 
The enormous stately ceremony impressed me deeply, and 
to this day I cannot bear to listen to Chopin's Funeral March. 
The service and the sight of my elders' grief affected me so 
profoundly that I hid in a corner behind some plants and 
cried bitterly. Even then I felt a change come over me. It 
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was as if I were suddenly as grown up as my brothers and 
sisters, who were so much older than I. Henceforth, I knew, 
life would be serious. I missed my great and noble father. 
Only our faithful orderly, Matinetti, who had become cor- 
poral in his regiment, was able to console me a little. 

Loyal to the memory of my father, and to his promise, 
Emperor Wilhelm the Great assumed the responsibility of car- 
ing for our family. 

Our mother wished to be near her family, so we moved to 
Treves, on the Moselle, a noted Catholic center of Germany 
near the French border. 

I first entered a Catholic private school, to satisfy my 
mother's family connections, and then a Protestant one, in 
response to the demands of my father's relatives. Therefore, 
I was extremely glad when Bismarck's reforms abolished all 
denominational institutions. He founded, instead, the "Simul- 
tan" schools, to which children were admitted without 
thought of religious, racial, or social differences. 

Next to our villa was a large farm. There, under super- 
vision, I enjoyed the delights of leading the horses from the 
barns, riding and helping to train the beautiful and intelligent 
hunting dogs of our neighbor. In winter, I greatly enjoyed 
participating as guest leading singer and conductor in the 
practicing hours of the grape-pickers. The peasants of the 
little villages were taught to sing, so that during the time 
they were picking the grapes they were singing and could 
not eat any. Surrounding our villa were the wonderful vine- 
yards from which the Schartzhofberger wine the finest of 
the Moselle wines is made. So, needless to say, every grape 
was watched. 

My mother used to tell us stories which had been related 
to her during her visits to her grandparents' estate in Alsace- 
Lorraine, tales chiefly of her family's connection with the 
events of French history. 

One of the most thrilling of these was about Napoleon III 
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and my ancestor, his Minister of Finance. Just before the 
defeat of the French at Sedan, when the tide of battle was 
turning very strongly against the French armies, Napoleon 
ordered all the gold of the treasury brought to my ances- 
tor's estate near Saarlouis for safekeeping. He was there, 
conferring with his Minister, when King Wilhelm of Prussia 
(later Emperor Wilhelm I) and his military staff arrived un- 
expectedly; when they decided to make the estate their head- 
quarters, Napoleon and my great-grandfather hastily took 
refuge in the stables. My stately great-grandmother received 
the king at the gate and offered him the keys to her house. 
He gallantly refused them, saying that he was happy to be 
her guest for as long as it was necessary to make use of her 
house, but that he did not intend to become an intruder. 

After the first night the king mentioned the fact that he 
had been kept awake by the ticking of the clock. My ances- 
tor asked if she might enter the room. When she had stopped 
the pendulum she turned to him and said, u Your Majesty, your 
rest is now assured." The king was chagrined to think that 
neither he nor anyone in his retinue had hit on this simple 
remedy. Finding his hostess to be a woman of great social 
grace, he delighted in the conversations in French he had 
with her during the time of his stay. 

One day, not long after his arrival, she asked permission to 
send several loads of hay to smaller adjoining estates where 
fodder was urgently needed for the horses and the cattle. 
He graciously consented; but he did not know that under the 
hay in the carts were a number of strong cases containing 
millions of gold Louis d'ors belonging to the French Govern- 
ment. More important still, he did not know that one of the 
men engaged in loading the hay, and driving a cart, was his 
absentee host, disguised as a peasant, and that underneath the 
hay, also in peasant clothes, was Emperor Napoleon III. 

The gold was taken to the town of Saarlouis, where it was 
hidden in the cellar of a house belonging to a certain trades- 
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man. After Alsace-Lorraine was made a German province, 
this man suddenly appeared very wealthy, and it was rumored 
that he had prospered at the expense of the treasury of France. 
Each time I passed the house, in company with my mother 
or any of her relatives, I again heard the whole amazing 
episode. 

Soon after joining her relatives, Mother was harassed con- 
siderably by them because we children objected to joining 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Political differences, long before, during my father's life- 
time, had made the situation difficult the first break occur- 
ring as early as the War of 1870-71. Two of my mother's 
cousins, young officers in the French army, had been cap- 
tured and held prisoners at the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein 
(well-known fort where the American Army of Occupation 
established itself at the end of the World War and raised the 
American flag) . Because of the confidence felt in my father, 
they were granted the privilege of visiting my mother occa- 
sionallyof course, under guard. It was considered an out- 
rage, when, abusing my parents' hospitality, they escaped 
through the large garden of our house, which led to the rail- 
road tracks. My father who was notified at once mobilized 
his entire ranger service, and by his energetic action caught 
the pair before they had reached the frontier. Immediately, 
he sent in his resignation and asked for a thorough investiga- 
tion. Both were promptly rejected by the Emperor. 

I was brought up more or less as a boy because my brother 
Otto needed a companion to encourage him in his studies and 
training. But he refused to do anything without "Anna." So, 
supervised by a military instructor, I learned to shoot a pistol, 
ride, and take part in all boys' sports and games with him. 

On account of his many illnesses in childhood, Otto was 
very much handicapped physically. My brother Ernst, who 
became head of the family after my father's death, was an 
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officer in the army, with all the soldier's contempt for coward- 
ice in any form. He made the mistake of trying to cure Otto 
by severity. 

Once Otto was given a very bad report In his school work 
to take to Ernst. He was terribly afraid to go home. AH 
afternoon we wandered in the fields, while I tried to hearten 
him. His dejection was too strong, and soon I was feeling 
as sad as he. In our ramblings we came to an old Roman 
bridge and in my emotional state I walled, "Oh, Otto, let's 
both jump into the river (Moselle) and drown ourselves! 
It would be better than living to face all our troubles!" For 
once Otto's cowardice served a good purpose, for he burst 
into tears, crying, "Oh, no! The water looks so deep, so 
cold, so wet!" 

After my father's death, rny life had changed entirely. I 
had developed more mature ideas about myself and my sur- 
roundings. Even as a child I had envisaged myself as a singer. 
When I still kept these dreams into my fourteenth year, the 
fact that my mother altogether disapproved of them made 
me feel quite lonesome, and I began to retire more and more 
within myself. 

Anxious to put a stop to what she termed "my foolish mu- 
sical notions" and "living in the air," Mother insisted that 
during the school vacation I should go into the kitchen of the 
household to learn the duties of a good cook and housekeeper. 

I began, under our excellent cook, to try to develop a little 
domestic talent, but without much success. Instead, I ar- 
ranged all the kettles and spoons in the form of an imaginary 
orchestra, pounding on them with much noise. "Anna's 
Kitchen Symphony Orchestra," my brothers called it. My 
mother had no ideas of what was going on, until the cook, 
finding the noise intolerable, complained to her. 

Again, with my mother's side of the family, new difficulties 
arose. One aunt, in particular, who was very anxious to 
teach me to play the piano, always called me "V enfant terri- 
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bleT When I saw her coming to give me my first lesson, I 
jumped out of the window into a bed of forget-me-nots, and 
ran over to our neighbor's farm. This I did every time she 
came. I preferred to be punishedas I always was after my 
footprints had been discovered among the trampled flowers 
rather than take lessons from her. 

It was then decided that I must renounce my carefree coun- 
try life and enter a French boarding school in Holland, which 
was under the patronage of Queen Emma, the mother of the 
present Queen Wilhelmina. Doubtless, one of the persons 
most pleased by this decision was our cook, delighted that 
I could do no more damage to her shining pots and pans 
and would not come marching into her underground summer 
kitchen with the little menagerie that followed me every- 
wherea dog, a lamb, a goat, two small pigs, some rabbits, and 
chickens. 

This change was also due to the foresight of my brother 
Fritz who, after the death of my oldest brother, had become 
my guardian. Fritz was a great lover of music and loved to 
hear me sing. He had made all arrangements for me to enter 
this school, near his post at the Dutch border, there to acquire 
a thorough foundation in the arts and in music, besides a gen- 
eral education. 

Not long afterwards, I lost this brother my best friend and 
strongest supporter. He contracted a fatal illness, in research 
laboratory work, and asked that I be sent for so that he might 
have me near to sing to him. I can never forget those summer 
mornings the last few mornings of his life, when, in an eff ort 
to please him, I would join my song to the notes of the night- 
ingales singing in our garden. 

QUEEN EMMA OF HOLLAND 

It was a beautiful day in August when I entered the French 
boarding school of Mme. Duinoulin in the little town of 
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Brummen, near Amheim, inhabited mostly by rich merchants, 
retired army officers, and officials from the Dutch East Indies. 
The Indies * were, at that time, a very unhealthy place, espe- 
cially for children. So many government staff officers and busi- 
ness men living there sent their boys and girls to school in this 
region. There were children who were there uninterruptedly 
from the ages of ten to eighteen. 

These classmates from foreign surroundings looked very 
strange to me, and I, a little girl from a country estate, felt 
confused and out of place. When I saw a big St. Bernard 
frisking about the grounds, I felt that here was a friend who 
could understand me. I tried to give him a piece of cake and 
to put my arms around him, but, not understanding my over- 
tures, he turned on me furiously and bit deeply into my wrist. 
This created a tumult of anxiety among my schoolmates and 
teachers, making me conspicuous, when my only wish had 
been to pass unnoticed. The doctor, who was quickly 
summoned, found that an artery had been partly severed. He 
cauterized the wound, and I was placed in the infirmary, under 
close observation. 

My piano lessons, of course, had to be abandoned. For 
years I was unable to spread my fingers, and had to neglect 
this branch of my musical education entirely. Meanwhile, 
under our "handsome Jean," the music teacher, I studied the 
songs of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, and Brahms with an un- 
trained, natural voice. 

Every year, the pupils and teachers of the school were in- 
vited to an afternoon affair given by Queen Emma on her 
summer estate at Hetloo, on August 3 ist, in celebration of the 
birthday of the little Princess Wilhelmine, now the reigning 
Queen of the Netherlands. There Queen Emma, who was a 
German Princess of Pyrmont, asked me to sing my German 
songs. She gave me two song poems written by Carmen Sylva, 

1 The years of service in the Indies were counted double and were rewarded 
with higher pensions. 
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the Queen of Rumania and a close friend of hers. These had 
been set to music by August Bungert, and she requested that I 
sing them on the occasion of our next meeting. 

Years later, at the beginning of my public career, I was 
introduced to Bungert by Lilli Lehmann, a great friend of his 
and the first to include his songs in her repertoire. Bungert, a 
frequent guest at the castle of the Princess of Wied later en- 
gaged me to give a concert with him at Neuwied, near Cob- 
lenz, and on the following day to perform at a private musicale 
in the castle in honor of Queen Emma and her court. 

The favorite and most advanced pupil at the school was 
Juliea beautiful, intelligent girl, loved by all the others for 
her charm. We became great friends, we roomed together, 
and she played my accompaniments. Soon it became clear 
that our young music teacher, Jean, was also very much at- 
tracted to her. Every week he brought love songs of his own 
for me to sing to Julie's accompaniments. 

Though proud of being a party to a growing romance, I 
was also frightened by the rapid development of their feelings 
for each other, and somewhat piqued at having to render songs 
to which, except for a personal reason, they did not listen. 
One day, losing my patience, I took the stack of music and 
threw it at Jean's feet, exclaiming, "I am sick and tired of being 
a victim to this love-making. Sing your songs to her your- 
self." And ran from the room. 

Entering our room one day, I found Julie busily packing a 
small satchel and learned that she was about to elope with 
Jean to England to marry him. A brief violent struggle 
ensued. 

Only the fact that a letter which she had written to her 
father's banker her guardian during her parents' absence on 
a trip to the Indies reached him earlier than she had intended 
and brought him post-haste to the school, put an end to the 
affair. Julie was taken away by him, and ultimately she mar- 
ried a nobleman who later became an attache at Washington 
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and one of Queen Emma's most trusted officials. What hap- 
pened to poor Jean, I do not know, but I am still grateful 
to him for first acquainting me with German "Lieder." 

It was in Holland during vacation times, that I gained my 
first impression of great symphony orchestras. At the home 
of relatives in Amsterdam, I met Dr. Daniel de Lange, the 
noted Dutch conductor. He became much interested in my 
singing, and quite often used to play my accompaniments and 
coach me. 

Queen Emma completed the negotiations which enabled me 
to get the fellowship which Emperor Wilhelm had promised 
if my talents warranted a higher musical education. The 
comment was made, by people who used to gather outside the 
window of our villa when I sang, that my voice was unusually 
"mature" for my age. 

About three weeks after I arrived in Diisseldorf, now our 
home, my mother brought me a letter addressed to her from 
the Emperor's private office. It asked me to come to Cologne 
for an audition with Dr. Ferdinand von Hiller, the Music 
Director General and founder of the Rhenish Festivals. En- 
closed were 200 Marks enough for my passage there and, 
ominously enough, for the return fare! Thus my mother 
heard for the first time of my plans. She was naturally 
shocked at the idea that a daughter of hers might become an 
opera singer. Looking very much distressed, she protested, 
"What will people say?" 

Ferdinand von Hiller, when he had heard me, was very 
encouraging about my chances of being granted the fellow- 
ship, but not ready to give a final decision till I was submitted 
to the judgment of some of the accomplished soloists who 
took part in the Rhenish Festivals, one month hence. 

Four weeks later I entered von Killer's studio to the strains 
of a rehearsal of Brahms' "Requiem." In the entrance hall I 
had quickly swallowed two raw eggs, to make sure that my 
voice was clear for singing. Four great artists were assembled 
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there: Frau Amalie Joachim, at that time the foremost con- 
tralto of the opera and concert stage; Frau Schimon-Regan, 
who had the same reputation as a concert and oratorio so- 
prano; Emil Goetze, the golden-voiced tenor with a reputa- 
tion in Germany equal to that of Caruso in America (he had 
received from the ladies of Cologne armor of solid silver for 
the part of Lohengrin which I believe he only wore once be- 
cause it was too heavy to give him ease in singing and acting) ; 
and Karl Meyer, the bass-baritone, a favorite in opera and 
concert. 

Von Hiller accompanied me while another man, who seemed 
to be entirely uninterested, stood at the window with his 
back to me and stared at the Rhine. Perhaps it was just as 
well that I was not introduced to any of my examiners, be- 
cause I should probably have been dumbfounded had I 
known the identity of the man at the window. He was 
none other than Johannes Brahms, who always assisted his 
good friend von Hiller at the Rhenish Festivals! 

When I finished singing, the artists asked me questions to 
test my musicianship and general intelligence. After that 
preliminary ordeal I had to wait some time for the final 
examination and decision from the Emperor's private office. 

During this anxious time of waiting I was able to solace 
myself with roseate dreams, only a few of which, as is usu- 
ally the case, were later realized. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

Some may be surprised at the severity of the examinations 
and the general difficulty of admittance as a Royal Fellow- 
ship aspirant, in those days, to the Royal Academy of Music 
Konigliche Hochschule fur Musik. This was because the 
Kaiser, Emperor Wilhelm the Great, wished that only real 
talent should be given his sponsorship and the financial sup- 
port of a fellowship. It should be remembered, too, that the 
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Academy prepared royal fellowship students not only for 
singing careers, but for the profession of teaching as well. 

One afternoon, in a building of the institution, my exam- 
ination was held. Bringing all my credentials, I was ushered 
into a large room where the entire faculty was seated. I was 
severely examined on my musical ability, and was asked many 
questions by the Director, the famous violinist Dr. Joseph 
Joachim; by the head of the Piano Department, Professor 
Karl Earth; by the head of the Vocal Department, Professor 
Adolf Schultze; and asked to read aloud a poem of Goethe, 
by the professor in charge of declamation and diction, Dr. 
Elise Bartels. Dr. Joachim, in particular, thought that a stu- 
dent's general intelligence and temperament should be con- 
sidered along with his musical talent, in recommending him 
for a royal fellowship. 

The ceremonious proceedings, with these great artists sol- 
emnly seated at the long table, were most impressive to a 
young student. After the examination I was dismissed to an- 
other room to await their decision. What my emotions were 
as I sat there alone, I will not describe In detail. I thought of 
the humiliation I would undergo if I failed, and already saw 
myself back in the kitchen, learning to be a good Haiitfrm. 
My fears were without foundation, for after half an hour I 
was called back and told that I could enter the Academy. 

At that time Frau Schultzen von Asten was the most prom- 
inent teacher in the vocal department, and I was granted my 
wish to study with her, and prepare to become what she 
herself had been a pupil of Mme. Pauline Viardot-Garcia in 
Paris. 

While I was at the Academy, I was sent to the Director on 
account of a complaint. This was no punishment for me, 
because I was always glad of any excuse to see my adored 
Dr. Joseph Joachim. He was so kind to the pupils and so 
devoted to the faculty that we all felt free to go to him at 
any time with our problems. Once, I remember, he said 
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laughingly: "From the students you hear the truth; from the 
faculty complaints about what the school needs, and advice on 
how to improve it." 

I enjoyed my life as a student thoroughly. In the evenings 
we would meet at the boarding houses or homes where the 
other students stayed, or they all liked to come to the house of 
my aunt, Frau Geheimrat de la Croix, whose husband had 
been Bismarck's right-hand man at a critical time in Germany's 
history. She herself was a highly interesting woman, and 
listening to her reminiscences of those political happenings 
made our social meetings there a place of enjoyment and en- 
lightenment in culture and history. 

Although it happened some years later, I was still a student 
in Berlin when Germany suffered the loss of Emperor Wil- 
helm I in 1888. On the day of his death, I stood with a cousin 
and a college friend for twelve hours before his window, 
watching the bulletins. Thousands surrounded the castle, 
weeping and prayingall distressed with the thought of the 
inevitable changes which this dreaded event must bring to 
Germany, Finally, a servant appeared on the roof, his face 
covered with a handkerchief, and lowered the royal standard. 
Never have I witnessed such a wave of emotion sweep through 
a crowd. We all fell on our knees. Not only was the great 
Kaiser gone, but one of the saintliest of men. A famous 
saying of his had been, "I have no time to be tired." 

I saw the passing of the funeral cortege through the gar- 
dens of the Charlottenburg Palace; and there observed his 
successor, his son Friedrich, standing with his wife at a win- 
dow, showing his own emotion. He ruled over Germany 
for only ninety-nine days, when death took him away also, 
and he was succeeded by his son, young Prince Wilhelm. 

For many years the prosperity of Germany continued, 
although the young unexperienced Kaiser Wilhelm II, in his 
eagerness to be the prime influence in the Empire, made the 
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disastrous move of ousting Bismarck a shameful disloyalty 
which, in 1896, led me to become an American citizen. 

When I entered the Academy, gossip was going around about 
Dr. Joachim's divorce and intention to marry Frau Schultzen 
von Asten. It was a case of jealous intrigue on the part of 
some of Frau von Asten's colleagues, who did not like to admit 
that she was their superior in knowledge, and more successful 
in launching pupils on a career, and wished to discredit her 
name and reputation. 

The pupils of the other teachers began to spread slander 
a thing which annoyed me intensely. One day, as I entered 
the studio where Wilhelm Berger (later to become famous as 
Royal Conductor and composer) coached us, some whispered 
gossip stopped abruptly. Quickly I went up to the singer 
whom I knew to be the chief troublemaker, and said, "You 
mischief maker, stop talking about my teacher and my Direc- 
tor." When she became enraged, I took the heavy score of 
"Die Meistersinger" from the piano and hit her over the head 
with it, promising her more severe treatment with Wagner's 
entire "Nibelungen Ring" if she continued to spread scandal. 

Schultzen von Asten prepared me with great care for my 
studies in Paris. Herself a devoted pupil and friend of Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia, she was anxious to have my Royal scholar- 
ship transferred as soon as possible. After two years, on her 
advice, I went to my Director, Dr. Joseph Joachim, to find 
out whether he considered me ready for the state examination 
which would make the change possible. He immediately 
tested me privately, to see what progress I had made in all 
branches of study. 

At that time, Dr. Phillip Spitta, our professor of history 
of music, and the greatest authority on Bach, had just pub- 
lished his work on the composer. So wrapped up was he 
in research in connection with it that he lectured exclusively 
on that subject. When, therefore, counting off the semesters 
in turn, Dr. Joachim asked me what musical history I had 
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studied and I answered, each time, "Bach," he broke out 
suddenly, "That is no longer a Bach (brook), but a whole 
ocean!" I had, however, supplemented my education in that 
field by attending a course at the University of Berlin, on 
the complete history of music; some of my comments in 
later chapters are influenced by that study and by Dr. Spitta. 

I feel that I should mention here some of Dr. Spitta's 
thoughts on Bach and, as a consequence, my personal atti- 
tude in approaching and teaching Bach, because I always have 
been trying to impress on my pupils the knowledge which I 
received from Dr. Spitta. 

Every real musician recognizes Johann Sebastian Bach 
(1685-1750) as a genius, and realizes the importance of his 
revealing studies of chromatics and counterpoint, his organ 
and piano compositions and orchestral music for string instru- 
ments, which pointed the way for the later development in 
sonata and symphony under Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
Schumann advised all music students and aspiring composers 
to consider Bach's music as their "daily bread." 

The importance of Bach's contribution to music has conie 
to be misunderstood. Nothing can lessen the reverence in 
which I hold the great master, yet I feel that very little of 
Bach's music is program music. His oratorios excepted, he 
is essentially a teacher rather than an entertainer "the mu- 
sician for musicians," as one of his early biographers called 
him. I always feel sorry when I see laymen sitting through 
a long Bach program, dutifully trying to conceal their 
boredom, and feeling, obviously, that they must at least ap- 
pear to be enjoying the music of one who they have been 
told is among the world's geniuses. 

Bach is best known as the guiding spirit and founder of 
Protestant church music, occupying with relation to music 
much the same position as Luther occupies with relation to 
religion and Palestrina (1526-1594) to Catholic church music. 
Bach's church music is of a reverent simplicity, without pomp 
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or theatrical display. The purity and sincerity of his mind 
and character rings out through his compositions, and when 
his religious musicparticularly his oratorios are played and 
sung with proper reverence, their very simplicity can make 
them majestic, gigantic, and compelling. 

Pupils who are not well prepared technically, or who re- 
ceive instruction from teachers unfamiliar with the tradition 
and style of Bach, may find the study boring, but with an 
instructor such as Dr. Spitta was, Bach can be very wonderful 
and absorbing as an educational subject. 

Bach and Mozart, who require a special perfection in tech- 
nique, therefore, were the last two composers I was allowed to 
study under Viardot. One has to be very far advanced mu- 
sically in order to express adequately the religious devotion 
of Bach's music. It demands an absolute control of the 
voice, with quality and beauty of tone, especially with regard 
to legato, beautiful expression of perfect technique in quality, 
not in quantity. 

To come back to my education at the Royal Academy of 
Music in Berlin, I had also courses of special value with Pro- 
fessor Helrnholtz in the rhythmic and tonal aspects of music 
("Klanglehre," as it was called) and with Professor Dr. 
Freudenberg, who taught both medical students and singers 
the physical anatomy relevant to their professions. 

After that interview with Dr. Joachim, I mentioned above, 
it was decided that I was ready for study with Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia. Entering Dr. Joachim's studio in excitement, to say 
good-by to him, I found him rehearsing with his intimate 
friend Johannes Brahms. I felt embarrassed to intrude, but 
the ever-kind Joachim, who had made the appointment, in- 
sisted on my coming in. Brahms became very much interested 
when he heard that I was going to the great Viardot-Garcia, 
who had been one of the strongest sponsors of his career. 
He held my hand in his, and gave me this parting message, 
which I entered in my diary: 
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"You are a very lucky girl and should be grateful at having 
the opportunity to study with Pauline Viardot, a most remark- 
able and superior woman and the greatest artist of the century. 
Give her my most heartfelt greetings, and assure her that I am 
still devoted to her, and shall be loyal and grateful to my last 
breath. She has advised and guided me wisely; and to you, I 
would say, 4 Open your ears to all she tells you and retain and 
cherish every word, for everything that she utters is of the 
value of pure gold.' " 

Anton Rubinstein, considered the greatest pianist after Liszt, 
was another of the distinguished musicians whom I met for the 
first time while studying at the Academy. When he gave his 
farewell concert in Berlin, we young students were sitting on 
the platform. At the end of the program, Rubinstein took 
out his handkerchief to mop his forehead, and it dropped to 
the floor. A chum of mine and I jumped up to retrieve it. In 
our eagerness for the honor of handing it back to the famous 
man, we both reached for it at once, and bumped our heads 
together. Rubinstein looked at us kindly and said, with the 
modesty common to all great artists, "Poor children, don't 
try to pick up all the notes I dropped under the piano." 

Later I met him again with Brahms, at a luncheon given 
by the renowned singer, Hermine Spies, just before I left 
Berlin for Paris. As both Rubinstein and Brahms had for a 
long time been Mme. Viardot's accompanists and friends, they 
sang her praises and told many stories about the good years 
they had spent with her at Baden-Baden. All this made me 
more excited and anxious to be accepted as her pupil I might 
say that my real life as a musician and singer began only after 
I started my studies with her. 



Chapter II 

YEARS OF SINGING 
MY STUDIES WITH VIARDOT IN PARIS 



HEN I ARRIVED IN PARIS, I expected to find a letter from 
Mme. Viardot setting a time for an audition, since I had been 
recommended to her by Professor Schultzen von Asten. 
None had come and I was in despair, thinking that she did 
not want me as a pupil. As the days passed, not knowing 
what to do, I allowed myself to be persuaded by a pupil of 
Mme. Mathilde Marchesi, the next of great reputation, to 
have an audition with her. 

Marchesi was at that time considered one of the great sing- 
ing teachers. Unfortunately, she was among the first to 
commercialize her profession by public advertisement. Never- 
theless, I considered her a truly distinguished teacher; a very 
intelligent, highly enthusiastic woman who came from my 
own country, the Rhineland. 

Although I never studied with Marchesi, she was always 
very kind to me, and invited me to her musicales and allowed 
me to listen to her lessons in her studio. Once when, in 
loyalty to my teacher, Mme. Viardot, I refused to sing with 
Marchesi's pupils in an operetta which her husband had com- 
posed for the benefit of a German hospital under the patron- 
age of the German Embassy, she took me by the hand and 
said, "I wish there were many more such loyal pupils as you. 
I have a great respect for your convictions and approve of 
them." 

23 
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Marches! used to give concerts each year in honor of Mme. 
Viardot, who always gave her pupils tickets and asked them 
to attend. In this concert, Sybel Sanderson, the American 
singer from San Francisco, a pupil of Marches! and a great 
favorite at the Opera Coinique, was the soloist and was 
greatly admired for her beautiful singing and handsome 
appearance. 

It was only a comic accident that prevented me from pre- 
senting myself as a pupil to Marches!. When I ventured to 
go to her for an audition, I put on my best clothes and started 
off past the Fort des Ternes to her home, at number nine, 
rue Jouifrey. On the way my feet began to hurt, and I 
sat on a stone parapet under a flickering gas lamp to discover 
the cause of my discomfort. Dressing by candle light in my 
forlorn little room on one of those gloomy days which Paris 
often has in the fall, I had put on two left shoes. I decided 
that I could not present myself to Marches! like that. So 
home I went, more depressed than ever. 

After a restless night, I was awakened by the arrival of a 
special delivery letter from Mme. Viardot, asking me to 
appear for an audition the same day at three o'clock in the 
afternoon. My joy and excitement were unbounded the 
more so because, as a Royal Fellowship pupil, I had not yet 
registered at the German Embassy where I was to be given 
my allowance, and my pocketbook was quite empty. I 
hurried off to the appointment. 

Respectful and awed, I stood at last before that great and 
wonderful woman admired by the whole musical world! 
With a beautiful smile of encouragement, she turned to the 
piano and began my accompaniment. Playing from memory 
from u La Sonnambula" by Bellini, she watched me closely as 
I sang. 

"Sing the last aria you studied with Anna Schultzen von 
Asten," she said, "for I can hear that you have not studied 
this aria with her;" and so it was. During my last three 
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months in Berlin, on the recommendation of Schultzen von 
Asten and Hermine Spies, my patroness, in order to be well 
prepared for Mme. Viardot, I had studied Italian opera with 
Martini, assistant and coach to Francesco Lampem of Milan, 
and oratorio, with Professor Ferdinand Sieber. 

I sang the aria from "Mignon": "Connais-tu le pays." 
Mme. Viardot was very complimentary, but asked me to show 
her my breathing and throat and singing exercises. Then she 
said: "Now you are producing your voice again correctly. 
Forget that coach! I want to hear some German 'Lieder.' " 
After I had sung these, she liked my interpretation, my good 
middle register, which she always considered the most im- 
portant asset for a singer, and the quality of my voice. "A 
soprano with mezzo color a real Rhenish voice!" she ex- 
claimed, greatly pleased. 

Then she asked me all about my family, schooling and 
accomplishments, and remarked, "You will find it a great 
asset in your singing career that you have come from cultured 
surroundings." The fact that I was a "Rhenish girl," and 
from the same town as Henrietta Sontag, her colleague, de- 
lighted her. She loved the people of the Rhineland and the 
South, who were so different in temperament from the Prus- 
sians of Northern and Eastern Germany. 

I was accepted as a pupil, and rushed to tell the good news 
to my mother's friends. Comtesse d'Agoult, a relative of 
Liszt, had sent a basket of Champagne Cliquot, and that 
evening we celebrated with a feast! 

When I had my lessons with Viardot I always left a gold- 
piece in a little envelope on her piano. One day, as I sang 
some of the songs of Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms, I 
could see that she was quite pleased. When I started to leave 
the usual envelope, she pushed it back saying, "This time the 
lesson was my pleasure." 

I shall never forget my embarrassment when, many years 
later, I had my first lesson with her brother, Manuel Garcia, 
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and gave him an envelope containing a gold-piece in English 
money. He looked at it and said, "No, my fee is a guinea. 
You still owe me a shilling." The gold-piece, which I thought 
equal to that amount, was worth only one pound. 

The pupils of Mme. Viardot learned many things besides 
voice production. She always insisted that we visit museums 
and become acquainted with the Italian and Dutch masters of 
painting, especially Titian and Rembrandt, for she wanted 
her pupils to appreciate their beautiful colors, which singers 
should be able to express in their voices, and to develop 
esthetic feeling. 

How often have I sat in the Louvre Museum admiring the 
statues and paintings, and eating my lunch at the same time 
rather than going to restaurants, which also were a drain on 
my limited purse. In the eyes of our teacher, to develop 
artistic taste was also to worship God through all His creations 
of genius. 

Mme. Viardot-Garcia, at that time, was about sixty-five 
years old, although in appearance and temperament she 
seemed twenty years younger. Her sense of beauty was 
expressed in her surroundings and personal appearance, and 
she always looked very handsome in her silk dresses, black or 
purple, with real lace at the throat. Her exquisite taste influ- 
enced her pupils to dress more carefully, in accordance with 
their personalities. She disliked the slavish imitation of cur- 
rent modes. To me, here in America, it is very pleasant to 
see the care which both boys and girls give to their personal 
appearance. 

It was Mme. Viardot's face that I shall never forget! 
Markedly Spanish in type, she was beautiful, with her white 
hair, the harmonious expression of her face, the look of the 
heavily shaded eyes her most impressive and expressive fea- 
tureand the little smile around the left side of her mouth 
which was her way of showing approval. 
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Her outer appearance was a mirror reflecting an inner 
nature of charm, nobility, and a vast culture which she ex- 
pressed to everyone. Never a profane word or a story not 
entirely clean was heard in her presence; it would have meant 
instant dismissal. She was extremely modest, never referring 
to her own successes, but always to those of her colleagues in 
that age of giants in the world of music and culture. 

She maintained the dignity of the relationship between 
teacher and pupil, never using terms of foolish endearment, 
as so many do catering to the pupil. She felt that if a teacher 
became too intimate with her pupil, both lost by It. If one 
of her pupils needed personal advice, she invited her for 
dinner and later a theatre party or a ride, the only sort 
of entertaining I do myself, and the only sort I enjoy. 

Her conversation was learned and delightful; she could 
talk with all the great men of her time on an equal footing. 
With Bismarck, her good friend, she could discuss politics; 
with painters and sculptors, art; with writers and we need 
only point to the unique place she occupied in Turgeniev's 
life, literature. Alas, how the standards of musicians of today 
have changed! 

At my last meeting with Mme. Viardot when she was 
eighty-eight years old, she presented me with the following 
interview with Henri de Curzon, which she thought I might 
find useful in my teaching, containing as it does, in her own 
words, many of her views on the art of singing. 1 

M. Henri de Curzon paid an instructive visit to Mme. 
Pauline Viardot which he described as follows: 

" 'Ushered into the oval salon from which the view em- 
braces the Tuileries, the Place de la Concorde and the Chanips- 
Elysees, with the Seine in the foreground, we found the 
famous artist surrounded by operatic scores, books of music, 

1 Published in the French musical journal, Musica, January, 1908; trans- 
lated by the author. 
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everything pertaining to that joy, for her unchangeable, yet 
ever new, of evoking the world of sound, of bathing herself 
in an atmosphere of music. At first she met our questions 
with that modest reserve, long known to us which always 
mistrusts the least publicity. However, in the course of the 
conversation, her beautiful dark eyes, always young, lighted 
up with a new vivacity, and we obtained the answers we 
wanted without difficulty. The first question dealt with the 
revolution in the art of singing brought about by Wagner. 
"If we look at it from the point of view of music," said Mme. 
Viardot, "I should not hesitate to say that to me this revolu- 
tion represents progress. From the strictly vocal point of 
view, it is another matter. My experience enables me to 
state that, aside from rare exceptions, artists who adapt their 
voices to Wagnerian repertoire find that their voices are no 
longer capable of the delicate shading, of the variety, of the 
suppleness, which the classical education of the voice gives, 
and which are demanded by the works written to give the 
voice its true value. At the same time, there Is no doubt that, 
while Wagner limits the technical and vocal field bf the 
singer, he develops, on the other hand, the singer's musician- 
ship and artistic intelligence through his otherwise limited 
technical demands. The Wagnerian singer must absolutely 
enhance himself as a musician. He will then be the gainer 
from the point of view of musical esthetics; and I still share 
the opinion of Wagner when he says that his interpreters will 
learn, Instead of the virtuosity of other times, how to delin- 
eate character, the art of dramatic action." 

" "Do you have faith in the renaissance of the Italian art 
of singing?" (Bel canto.) 

" * "It Is very doubtful. How, in fact, could it ever come 
about without a renaissance of composition which could give 
it its true value? It is so long since artists have undergone 
that long and complex training which made the former school 
of singing famous. Could one give them the taste for it 
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without also giving them sense of gain from it? Yet, what 
else does 'bel canto' mean except the art of 'singing well'? 
Let a singer be assured that learning to sing well and having 
trained the voice to the old Italian bel canto is the best method 
of learning to sing Wagner. The old Italian school is un- 
rivaled, for example, in the study of breathing. How essen- 
tial a knowledge of breathing is to the interpretation of 
Wagner!" 

"' "Nevertheless, if a renaissance could perhaps (perhaps?) 
coine about, it would only be in the event that there would be, 
in a stable setting and in continuous presentation, capable 
artists such as Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, La Pisaroni, and 
FAlboni, who could sing in. their perfect style 'Norma* or 
'Don Pasquale,' 'The Barber' or 'The Elixir of Love. 5 " 

Notice how Mme. Viardot with her unusual modesty omits 
her own famous name and that of her sister Malibran from 
this list of great artists; she did not even mention her famous 
father's name! 

" * "What do you think of the method of writing for the 
voice of certain of our contemporary composers?" 

" ' "The same reply: First learn to sing, I should say to the 
interpreter of these composers, and you will conquer all diffi- 
culties. However, it is fair to add that composers who do 
not know how to sing, generally write badly for voices 
(which is as great a fault as though they were ignorant of the 
possibilities of the instruments in the orchestra), and most 
contemporary composers are ignorant of, or mistrust, the art 
of singing." 

" ' "Finally, what advice do you think one should give in 
regard to this art of singing?" 

" ' "What advice? Apprendre a chanter! (Learn to sing!) 
Apprendre a chanter! Apprendre a chanter!" ' " 

One of the proudest moments of my life was when, after 
I had been studying with Viardot for about two years, she 
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said, "Now you may go and sing for your Emperor," mean- 
ing that, as a Royal Fellowship student, I had made sufficient 
advance in my education to assure him that his fellowship had 
been well used. 

Soon after I returned to Berlin, I was called upon to sing 
before a committee made up of the conductors of the Berlin 
Royal Opera and the General Intendant, von Huelsen. They 
immediately offered me an engagement, but von Huelsen 
encouraged me in my decision to await Viardot's advice before 
signing the contract. Her telegraphed answer came back: 
"Man fangt nicht in Berlin m, man hort don auf" 

"One does not begin in Berlin, one ends there," This sound 
advice not to begin in an important opera house I have 
always given my own pupils. It is my firm conviction that a 
young singer should acquire knowledge of routine and stage 
technique at provincial opera houses. For that reason we need 
badly in the United States Stock Opera Companies, spon- 
sored by municipal or State support, for our young and 
promising talent for gaining in stagecraft and routine. 

So I turned down the offer and concentrated on preparing 
a concert program. During the intermission at my Berlin 
recital, I signed a contract with the Ducal Opera of Sachsen- 
Altenburg. 

From the very start, as I have said, almost my entire family 
opposed my ambition to become an opera singer. But my 
heart was set on it, especially since Mme. Viardot demanded 
that I should begin with an operatic career. I did promise 
not to use the family name, lest doing so might make some 
difficulty for my brothers in government service. I first took 
the name "Rene" from my French ancestry, later, as a teacher, 
combining it with the family name to make "Schoen-Rene." 
For two years none of my family knew that I was on the 
stage; and I had to fight my way quite alone. 
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MY PUBLIC CAREER 

My first appearance before the footlights was a great dis- 
appointment to me. After my engagement with the Ducal 
Opera of Sachsen-Altenburg, I was to join the company of 
the noted contralto, Marianne Brandt, when she made her 
farewell tour of Germany making my debut with her as 
Marcelline In Beethoven's "Fidelio." Since I was an absolute 
novice with regard to every aspect of stage technique, she was 
naturally anxious that, before appearing with her, I should 
gain acting experience in some dramatic performance, other 
than the operas in which I was to take singing roles. 

At that time, private dramatic lessons for singers were un- 
known, and it was necessary for them to prove to their su- 
periors that they possessed a natural talent for acting which 
should be required, as I mentioned before, quoting Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia, at smaller stages. There were no dramatic 
coaches, and the only lessons I took were dancing lessons 
from the prima ballerina. 

I was, therefore, given a small part in a play by Heinrich 
von Kleist, produced under the same general management as 
that of the Royal Opera. In my role as a page to the heroine, 
a Grand Duchess, I had to announce to her and the Grand 
Duke the arrival of the ambassadors of several nations, each 
in a separate scene. 

In my anxiety to be ready in time, I went to the theatre 
at five o'clock in the afternoon, although the performance did 
not start until half -past seven. There, in the empty dressing- 
room, in the broad daylight of early September, I began to 
make up my face as I had learned to do it in Paris. Without 
any assistance I put on my tights and uniform, which I thought 
very becoming to me, preening like a peacock before the 
mirror. By six o'clock I was feeling lonely and my tights 
were beginning to bother me. Suddenly my dressing-room 
door opened and the lights flashed on. The heroine of the 
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play, with whom I had to share the dressing-room, had ar- 
rived for her own preparations. Seeing me, she screamed, 
"My heavens on earth, what is the matter with you?" My 
makeup was entirely wrong under artificial lighting! 

She called the attendant, and my face was scrubbed clean 
and then properly made up. When all this was finished, I 
felt completely humiliated and worn out. To add to my 
misery, the attendant said tartly, "I do not know why you are 
getting made up so early anyway. You don't come on until 
the third scene in the third act. You still have two hours to 
wait." 

So distressed was I that I fled from the dressing-room and 
went backstage to sit by the electrician and the stage hand 
attending the curtain. I was by this time in agony; my tights 
hurt me more and I was in a cold perspiration. 

By the time the third act opened, I was already tired out, 
and half asleep. When the stage manager began to call out, 
"Rene, Rene, your cue," it made no impression on me. I had 
forgotten my new name! At the last possible moment he 
found me and, so to speak, kicked me out on the stage. There, 
in the glare of the footlights, I completely forgot my lines. 
Since I could not stand there dumbly, I said the first thing that 
popped into my head "All the ambassadors from all the 
nations wish to pay their respects to Your Highness" and the 
four ambassadors had to be pushed out on the stage at once, 
making one scene of what should have been four. 

Right there in the public view I had to take the most awful 
berating from the actor with the important part of Grand 
Duke, who was forced to cut his long speeches from three 
scenes to nothing. He was so enraged that he forgot him- 
self, and coming up to me slapped me in the face, hissing, 
"Du Schivein!" 

To this day I do not know what I did, but when the curtain 
fell, I was almost afraid to go to the dressing-room. Every- 
where I heard loud laughter and the scolding of the actors, 
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who had not been given a chance to say their lines. Changing 
my clothes as quickly as possible, I started to run for home. 
Before I got very far, the director called me back, saying, 
"I would like to talk to you tomorrow morning at nine 
o'clock in my office." I felt that my stage career was finished. 
There was no sleep for me that night. I passed the long hours 
packing my things and getting ready to take the train to 
anywhere the following day. 

The director of ours was a very cultured, intelligent man, 
a doctor of philosophy and dramatic art, and a fine baritone 
who still sang in the operas besides directing and stageman- 
aging. At his office the next morning I told him that I knew 
I had failed, and was ready to leave at once. I was utterly 
astonished when, in the presence of the dramatic stage man- 
ager, he answered, "On the contrary! You showed talent and 
presence of mind by talking away ad lib., and holding the 
stage. When you appeared, all the other actors lost their 
heads and forgot their lines, but for your quick thinking the 
curtain did not have to be run down. (Unconsciously, in 
my embarrassment, had I marched out on that stage in my 
page's uniform as if I were the leading actor!) 

The stage manager, who had been laughing all this time, 
now interrupted to say that he wished I could also be used in 
other dramas, as he was interested in my talent! 

When I still insisted that I wanted to go, the director said, 
"What do you mean? You can't run away like that! You 
are under contract, and we need you and are very much in- 
terested in your ability to make good." Suddenly it dawned 
on me that I was not in disgrace after all! Relief burst over 
me like a thundershower that clears the tense air. 

Cheered by this encouraging talk, I was more than ever 
anxious to make good. In those two men I had found warm 
friends. Both of them, impressed with my innocence of stage 
life, tried to help and protect me. There was also a basso who 
wanted to look after me perhaps a little too much. He had 
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come of an Austrian military career and he realized that my 
upbringing had not fitted me for the "rough-and-tumble" at- 
mosphere of theatrical circles. 

My first operatic roles were the Cherubino, in Mozart's 
"Marriage of Figaro," and Zerlina, in "Don Juan." We had 
a conductor at that time who had been given his appointment 
for reasons of friendship and politics a very poor example 
indeed, as a conductor for young singers without much ex- 
perience. In his criticisms of me he was particularly harsh, 
as he wanted to discourage me so that his friend, with whom 
I alternated in my roles, would be asked to do my repertoire. 
While I was rehearsing my first Mozart role with him, he 
began to criticize me mercilesslyI sang legato too much I 
should take the aria faster, etc., etc. I was beginning to feel 
very uncomfortable when suddenly the director (who was 
stage manager for that opera) stepped up and took him to 
task, saying, "My dear fellow, don't you know that Rene 
is a pupil of Viardot? Anyone who has studied with her, is 
able to show you how to sing Mozart. Be quiet and go on 
accompanying her. Nothing else is necessary, and nothing 
else do I want." The first published criticism, and all later 
ones, of my performances in Mozart operas were most com- 
plimentary, due to my having studied and learned to love 
them under Viardot's instruction, the Garcias being renowned 
as Mozart interpreters. 

After singing in grand opera in the principal cities of Ger- 
many for three years, I returned to Paris, on Viardot's advice, 
to be prepared for the Opera Comique. 

One day in my lesson, Viardot asked me to sing only Ger- 
man "Lieder." While doing so, I noticed, looking through 
the open door of her studio from the living-room, a handsome, 
white-bearded gentleman, who seemed to be listening to my 
singing. As soon as he caught my eyes, he stepped nearer to 
the door, smiling and nodding approval, in order to put me 
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at my ease. His whole manner and appearance were so per- 
fectly charming that I enjoyed having him as my audience. 

After my lesson, Viardot invited me to stay for lunch and 
during the meal informed me that the stranger had been 
Charles Gounod! "I am glad you did your best," she said, 
"because M. Gounod has heard of you and is anxious to select 
you to sing at a benefit performance, a group of German 
Lieder." Gounod loved German Lieder and German singers. 

The benefit performance was planned for a pianist, a pupil 
of Anton Rubinstein and a protege of the Gounod family 
who had had the misfortune of breaking her wrist while skat- 
ing, and was faced with the grim possibility of the loss of her 
career and her livelihood. 

Gounod, to my great delight, invited me to sing four num- 
bers at the benefit. Later, I made my Paris concert debut 
under his patronage, and remained for a time in the French 
capital, singing in opera and concerts. My work now began 
to attract the interest of the press, and in 1891 I was elected 
member of the Union Internationale des Sciences et des Arts. 

In 1892, \ made an agreement with Maurice Grau, director 
of the Metropolitan Opera in New York, to join that company 
when it reopened. Shortly before, the opera house had been 
burned, and in that year no performances were given. 

On the advice of Mr. Grau I decided to go to America at 
once and make a concert tour to first find out how the climate 
suited me, for my health had begun to break down and I had 
to use all my energy to keep up my appearances. 

The failure of my health cut short my singing career. At 
the time this was a bitter blow to me the crumbling of all 
my hopes and dreams, the waste (as I felt it then! ) of all those 
years of work and striving. For a time I was absolutely deso- 
late, but later, when I found happiness in my life work as a 
teacher, I realized that nothing was wasted, and that niy 
singing career, short though it was, contributed immensely 
to my later success in teaching. 
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One of the things which made me most unhappy, when I 
found that I should have to give up my career as a singer, was 
the thought of disappointing Viardot, after all her efforts in 
preparing me, and the high hopes she held for me. How 
relieved I was when I found her sincerely pleased at my de- 
cision to make teaching my profession, at least for the time 
until I regained my health; and when she told me that it was 
infinitely better to prepare for it in one's youth. So many 
singers who take up teaching late in life, she told me, tend to 
train pupils as imitators of themselves rather than as original 
artists, expressing individual temperaments and character. 

It is painful even now for me to dwell on that time of fail- 
ing health and shattered hopes. No doubt it was all for the 
best, however, for otherwise I should never have gone to 
Minneapolis to become one of the "musical pioneers" in 
America. I am more proud of my right to use this title than 
of almost anything else in my whole career. 



Chapter III 



MUSICAL PIONEERING IN THE MIDDLE WEST 

AND THE 

BEGINNING OF MY MUSICAL CAREER 
IN AMERICA 



T 

X HIS CHAPTER I WROTE because my work in the Middle 
West made me thoroughly acquainted with the characteristics 
of America and the Americans; and furthermore, because I 
am convinced that America and her people should receive 
what they need and not only what they want. 

I was still a very young woman when I landed in New 
York in 1893, and some of my first impressions of this new 
land were very vivid. My first two experiences with the 
tipping system were amusingly different. When the manager 
of the hotel met me at the docks, he told me to put a ten dollar 
bill on top of my trunk after I had opened it, as an inducement 
to the Customs Officer to be lenient. (The corruption at that 
time was shocking.) On the other hand, when I bought a 
newspaper from a ragged little boy, I gave him ten cents and 
told him to keep the change. To my astonishment, he drew 
himself up haughtily, and answered with a toss of the head, 
"I don't want any tip from you. I can still become President 
of the United States." 

The independence of the children impressed me strongly, 
coming as I did straight from Europe, where unquestioning 
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obedience was demanded of them. I felt that though America 
could certainly learn from the older countries, she could also 
teach them many things. 

I felt very strange when some papers in the country wanted 
me to advertise myself before they had even heard my voice 
or formed any idea of my ability. Later, I discovered the 
excellent quality of some musical articles and criticisms, which 
in many ways were superior to those being published in 
Europe. Among the foremost critics were Henry Krehbiel, 
Henry Finck, James Huneker, and William J. Henderson. 
Not influenced by petty prejudice or favoritism, and always 
encouraging to young talent, they spoke out with courage 
and intelligent sincerity. 

During my stay in New York I was under the protection 
of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, wife of the former U. S. Minister to 
France, and a friend of my father's cousin, who had been 
first attache at the German Embassy in Paris. I saw very 
little of the life of the city, for as my health began to fail more 
and more, I went to White Plains, N. Y., and from there was 
advised by my doctor to go to Colorado. Before I left, how- 
ever, a musical reception, in my honor, was given at the home 
of General Nelson Taylor, at which I was invited to sing. I 
had to shorten this on account of my condition, but what 
pleased them most was that I gave some songs by their native 
composer, Ethelbert Nevin. Before I left Paris I had gone 
to him for coaching in my English songs, in preparation for 
the American trip. 

When I first reached Minneapolis a skeleton, weighing 
only 98 pounds I was ill and tired, and had been given up 
by more than one physician as a hopeless consumptive. En 
route to Colorado, I had stopped in Chicago to consult an 
eminent diagnostician, just arrived from Holland, Dr. van 
Akeren. He pronounced my lungs quite sound, compli- 
mented me on my chest expansion and breath control, and 
only stated a complete severe nervous breakdown. Since at 
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that time my sister Marie was substituting for a professor 
who was on sabbatical leave at the University of Minnesota, 
Dr. van Akeren recommended me to join her there where 
the climate of the Northwest, with its beautiful cold winters, 
might restore my health. As soon as I Improved in my health 
I became very restless and I was eager for some activity in 
my profession. 

I had been shocked to find America outside New York 
so backward in musical development, and frankly said so. 
The answer I was given everywhere w r as that they were a 
very young nation, of whom not much could be expected. I 
always retorted, "You didn't grow from mushrooms. All of 
you had European ancestors who came to this country with 
minds fully able to appreciate the finest things of life. Your 
grandparents, who had to pioneer, can be excused for doing 
little to develop culture, for they had no time for anything 
except the struggle to live; but they achieved so much that 
America has now a standard of living which as far as material 
advantages are concerned is higher than that existing any- 
where else in the world. Why not use the leisure \vhich their 
efforts made possible for the cultivation of the artistic things 
of life?" 

Some time previously, my sister Marie had established a 
German club in the university, made up of students who were 
mostly of German, Scandinavian, or English descent, a fine 
class of young men and women eager for European culture. 
One day they asked my sister whether I would give them a 
talk. I asked the students to suggest a subject on which they 
would like to have me speak. One young man then asked 
how a music department might be started at the University of 
Minnesota. I told him the first step would be to organize 
glee clubs, which should be well trained and representative 
of the student body. By the time the meeting ended I had 
agreed to start two of them one for men and one for women 
which I would conduct privately, giving my services free. 
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From this small beginning grew the Music Department of 
the University of Minnesota, of which I can proudly say I 
sowed the first seed. 

From the first, the glee clubs were not looked upon with 
favor by the President, who was never sympathetic to the 
cause of music in the university. 

We had a hard time at first convincing anyone that we 
could make as much of a success of it as of football, and could 
be of much consequence to the university. The students, 
however, practiced hard and did good work. In 1896 they 
furnished the music at the commencement exercises, one step 
forward in our endeavor, and a movement was started to peti- 
tion the President to add a music faculty to the university. 

Our petition was turned down, but we organized our glee 
clubs into a Choral Union, and as my health improved, I made 
more ambitious plans for the advancement of music not only 
in the university but in the entire Middle West. I felt that 
the only way in which the young student could learn to dis- 
criminate between good and bad music was for him to hear 
the best, and the only sure way of making him love it for 
life was to let him take part in its production. So I began to 
make arrangements to bring the best living artists to Minne- 
apolis to give concerts, oratorios, and operas, which would be 
augmented musically by our Choral Union. 

I embarked on my first musical venture in 1894 when I en- 
gaged the Damrosch Wagner Opera Company, with which 
Mme. Johanna Gadski was making her first American ap- 
pearance, to come to Minneapolis the beginning of a long 
series of first-class musical events. My friends at the Metro- 
politan Opera House co-operated with great good will, and 
among the many artists I was able to bring to that city for 
the first time, during my twelve years of activity there, were 
such world-famous musicians as Melba, Sembrich, Nordica, 
Eames, Lilli Lehmann, Schumann-Heink, Companari, Jean 
and Eduard de Reszke, David Bispham, V. Maurel, Salignac, 
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Ludwig Wuellner, the violinists Gregorovitch, Kubelik, Mme. 
Urso, the pianists Paderewski, Mme. Carreno, Moritz Rosen- 
thai, Harald Bauer, Joseph Lhevin now my colleague at the 
Juilliard Graduate School of Music and besides the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, the Boston Opera Company, San Carlo 
Opera Company, Savage Opera Company, and Leoncavallo 
with his Opera Company, Richard Strauss and his wife in re- 
cital, and so many other great names of the "Golden Age of 
Music." 

There was no proper concert hall in the city, so I obtained 
permission to refit the old Exposition Hall for our purposes. 
It was more like a bam than an auditorium, and thought of 
as an absolute fire-trap, but It was the best thing offered. At 
my own expense \ put In a heating plant, a stage, and some 
rather flimsy dressing-rooms. My friend Campanarl made 
the remark that "people paid not only for the entrance but 
also for the exit, as all were glad to escape without injury 
and happy to pay for the exit, too." 

In this make-shift theater, I presented every spring a May 
Festival, organized on the lines of the great musical festivals 
held each year In Europe and some eastern cities In America. 
At the first of these, In 1895, Melba with her opera company 
drew an audience of 6,000 persons all over the Middle West 
states. 

One of our most successful performances was the May 
Festival of 1897, when the stars were Emma Calve, Guiseppe 
Campanari, Lillian Blauvelt, Katherine Bloodgood, J. H. Mc- 
Kinley, Barron Berthald, and Heinrich Meyn. The Boston 
Festival Orchestra of over fifty persons, under the direction of 
Emil Mollenhauer, and augmented by talent from a local 
orchestra, furnished the instrumental music, and the Choral 
Union, increased to 250 voices, by recruits from the cities of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, sang Haydn's "Creation" 
and Rossini's. "Stabat Mater." 

I like to think that there are many people, now scattered 
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over the United States, who cherish the memories of those 
concerts and operas in Minneapolis, where they heard only 
the most outstanding singers and Instrumentalists. I wanted 
passionately in those years as I still do! to contribute some- 
thing towards the cause of music in this great country which 
accepted me as a citizen, and if I have been successful in even 
a small way, I shall feel that my life has been worth while. 

Another of my activities among the students of the uni- 
versity was to found a dramatic club, and to organize a small 
orchestra of twenty-one men (the usual size of a "Mozart or- 
chestra") to provide the music at our productions. Excerpts 
from such operas as "The Daughter of the Regiment," "Car- 
men," and "Tannhauser," and Mozart operas, were given 
with all the solo parts sung by local talent. The orchestra 
I used was the Danz Orchestra, which was founded by Franz 
Danz and was mostly used for local entertainments. This or- 
chestra which I had reorganized with the encouragement of 
Walter Damrosch was the beginning of the present Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra and the Northwestern Symphony 
Orchestra of St. Paul. 

To Walter Damrosch I owe a particularly large debt of 
gratitude for the enthusiastic help he gave me in all my plans 
and ambitions. When he came to Minneapolis with his 
orchestra and opera companies, his unselfish interest was an 
inspiration to us all. His attitude is still the same today, for 
when I last saw him in New York, he jokingly said, "Haven't 
they erected a monument to you in Minneapolis yet?" Dur- 
ing those years of struggle, the name of Walter Damrosch and 
the prestige of his position in the musical world of the East 
helped immeasurably in creating respect for musical culture 
at the University of Minnesota and in the Northwest. 

At most of the performances given with my choruses and 
orchestras I was obliged to do the conductingmuch as I 
disliked it. It has been said that I was the first woman to 
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lead an orchestra in America in 1898. By my own wish, I 
usually contrived to hide myself from the public behind 
screens of flowers and large palms. 

As much as I had to suffer from the envy of some of my 
colleagues especially from the Europeans, sorry to say- 
true artists always had a quite different attitude. On one 
occasion Anton Seidl came with his orchestra from New York, 
and under his direction a program was given divided between 
orchestral selections and an oratorio sung by the Choral 
Union. To my surprise, Seidl brought me out on the plat- 
form, put me on the stand, and before the whole audience, gave 
me his baton to conduct the second number played by the or- 
chestra. I felt very unsure of myself, and just before I stepped 
up I said to him, "I haven't any Idea what to do with an 
orchestra like this." He smiled at me and answered, "Just go 
up and beat the time, and the orchestra will do the rest. We 
all admire you for your ambition to make the Northwest 
musical." When I stepped up on the stand, the orchestra gave 
rne an ovation with their instruments. Anton Seidl sat smiling 
with encouragement, and his graciousness aroused another 
hearty ovation from the public. 

I used to be often with Anton Seidl when I attended the 
Metropolitan Opera season in Chicago. One day, when I 
invited him to have lunch with me, he came in carrying a 
picture of Calve which she had just autographed for him. 
On it she had written, "Your future Briinnhilde." He 
seemed very sanguine about it, but I felt I knew her musical 
abilities better than he, as she had once been a pupil of Viardot. 
I told him, a lf Calve sings the Briinnhilde, then I will sing 
the Wotan!" For all her great gifts, I knew positively that 
she would not be able to handle the role; and as It turned 
out, she never tried. She was entirely a French singer, with 
no knowledge of the German language, and certainly none of 
Wagnerian tradition; it would have harmed her voice! 

The Minneapolis School Board asked me at this time to 
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serve as adviser on the singing In the public schools, and 
immediately, when I visited them, I was appalled by the bad 
speaking voices of the children. It made me eager to do 
something to correct their voice production, so with the 
financial and moral support of some of the public-spirited 
local women notably Mrs. Thomas Lowry, Mrs. John Delait- 
tre, Mrs. Frank Peavy, Mrs. McKnight, and Mrs. William 
HaskellI founded the first Froebel kindergarten system in 
the western United States. I selected my teachers, trained 
them to take special care of their speech, and had them enun- 
ciate very slowly in order to eliminate the twangy quality of 
their speaking voices. 

I had many amusing experiences with my kindergarten, and 
others not so amusing. Some of the parents objected to hav- 
ing their children's speech improved; they wished them to 
speak only what they called "American English." 

One of my most beautiful experiences came when a very 
liberal bishop in the Catholic Church, Bishop Ireland, asked 
me to become supervisor of music in some convents under 
his administration. Answering a ring of the bell, I saw him 
standing there, and heard the request he wished to make of 
me. "I think you have come to the wrong door," I said. 
"I am not a Catholic." "I did not ask your religion," he 
replied. "I want only the right person. I came to offer you 
this position because I am convinced, by all you have done for 
the development of music, that you should be chosen as our 
adviser and guide." I gladly accepted, and after that always 
had the nuns in my classes, besides teaching as adviser in the 
convent colleges themselves. The priests, too, I found most 
congenial and full of humor and encouraging my ambitions. 

I had begun giving free lectures on the history of music 
for the university students, and they took a great interest in 
them. Soon they felt that the university should grant them 
credits for them, as well as for the time spent in rehearsals for 
the Choral Union, which now furnished the programs every 
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year at the commencement exercises. Musical work should 
be Incorporated In the university curriculum. After having 
given an outline of my Ideas for establishing a Department 
of Music in the university, the Department was launched 
under great difficulties, but the Board of Regents was of great 
assistance In my efforts. 

It was a joy to me to be able to use the knowledge I had 
gained In Europe to bring pleasure and inspiration to those 
appreciative Americans who are still my loyal friends and 
tell me that I have become a legend there! 

My efforts to establish a symphony orchestra also resulted 
in a good deal of opposition. Some of the leading citizens 
assured me a financial backing up to $30,000, so I went ahead 
and arranged all the necessary contracts with the players, 
engaged Mr. Walter Rothwell as permanent conductor, and 
obtained promises from noted orchestra leaders such as Walter 
Damrosch, Emil Paur at that time conductor of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra and others to act as guest con- 
ductors. The orchestra was to be called the Northwestern 
Symphony Orchestra, and was to serve Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and the surrounding cities, thereby appeasing the rivalry 
which traditionally existed between the first two named. 

When I returned from my annual vacation in Europe, 
however, I was informed that a wealthy citizen of Minneap- 
olis had been persuaded to give that city its own orchestra, 
which was not to be shared with other places, and was pre- 
pared to guarantee $60,000! This, of course, made my back- 
ing seem insignificant, and most of the men I had engaged 
decided to abandon me for the other. 

Mr. Rothwell was already in the city, and I, of course, felt 
that I must fulfill my obligation to him and to the musicians 
I still had under word-of -mouth contract; so I began anew to 
found the Northwestern Symphony Orchestra in St. Paul 

By this time I had begun to have good results with my 
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pupils, some of whom were singing as soloists in the churches 
and concert halls of Minneapolis and the vicinity. One day 
the music critic of the Minneapolis Tribune (an ardent sup- 
porter in the battle for good music in the Northwest) brought 
to my studio a letter which had been given to him, testifying 
that a certain man who had just come from Vienna was the 
only Viardot-Garcia representative in the United States. 

As soon as I saw the name of Marianne Brandt signed at 
the bottom, I said to the critic, "This was never written by 
Marianne Brandt! I was with her during her whole farewell 
tour, and I know her handwriting well." When my friend 
asked me if he might tell this to the man, I answered, "By all 
means, do!" 

Three days later, when I came to my studio, I was sur- 
prised to find myself surrounded by a crowd of local music 
teachers laughing and being in joyful mood. The sheriff ap- 
proached and handed me a paper. I asked the teachers what 
it meant, and they all laughed at my innocence. It was a 
summons! The man had sued me for slander and for a very 
large amount! 

The suit was scheduled to be tried in about two weeks' 
time, but my lawyer had the date postponed in order to give 
me time to cable and write to Marianne Brandt in Vienna, 
where she was stage manager of the Royal Opera House. Her 
reply came back, saying that she did not know this man, and 
that the only information she had been able to obtain had 
been that someone of the same name, with his wife, had once 
been in the chorus. 

The case was to be tried at once and a few days later, ac- 
companied by my lawyer, we went to the Court House, 
where we waited in vain nearly two hours for the man to 
show up. He had left town and was never heard of again! 

I feel it necessary to recount this story, because today too 
there are some people who make use of famous names with- 
out verification for their own advertising purposes! 
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My last undertaking before I left Minneapolis was the for- 
mation, in 1907, of the first organized American branch of 
the Mozart Society. The parent society had been founded in 
Germany in 1888 to raise funds for buying the birthplace of 
Mozart in Salzburg and establishing there a museum of 
Mozartiana. LilH Lehmann had given me the original idea 
of forming an American branch, and under her personal guid- 
ance I organized a Mozart Society in America, of which she 
was the President and Viardot the Honorary President. 

The aim of our branch of the Society was to make it as 
strong an institution in America as it was in Europe, and to 
create a scholarship fund from membership fees to assist de- 
serving Americans to begin their career abroad. It was 
started in Minneapolis with fifty members, and soon other 
American cities began to show interest in it. Unfortunately 
this interest did not outlast my departure from America, 
which was to be my next step. 

I had finally decided to leave Minneapolis. Viardot had 
for several years been urging me to return to Europe to be- 
come a representative of the Garcias'; but I had sworn not 
to leave until I saw a musical faculty established at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and a good symphony orchestra started 
in the Northwest. 

In spite of all the opposition I encountered, I feel that I 
was especially fortunate in having a large number of loyal sup- 
porters and friends, in addition to my dear sister, without 
whose sympathy I should never have been able to carry on. 

William Haskell, owner of the Minneapolis Journal, whose 
son is today an editor of the New York Times, stood by me 
in all my struggles and arranged meetings for me with impor- 
tant citizens like John Delaittre, Frank Peavy, John and 
Charles Pillsbury, and others of the finest pioneer families 
of the Northwest, who helped to smooth the troubled waters. 

Sam Paquin, now in a prominent position with the Hearst 
Syndicate in New York, made his debut as a writer and ad- 
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vertising manager in connection with our concerts and operas 
while he was a student at the University of Minnesota and 
an enthusiastic member of the Choral Union. I must give 
him special credit for his hard work which contributed greatly 
to the success of our musical undertakings. Sam Paquin's 
faith and encouragement meant a great deal to me. 

I am indebted also to Edwin Biorkman, music critic and 
feature writer of Minneapolis; and to Henry Krehbiel, the 
well-known New York music critic, who came several times 
to lecture to my students and gave encouragement to our 
pioneer struggle. 

The two brothers Scott, theater managers of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, gave me willing assistance in making available 
their theaters for my productions and helping in their man- 
agement. 

Although my venture in Minneapolis meant a great finan- 
cial loss to me, I will always have a very warm feeling in my 
heart for that city. It was there that I regained my health, 
and there I became an American citizen. The people of Min- 
neapolis used to call me a fighter, and some said that I went 
around with a chip on my shoulder, but my fighting was all 
done in the interests of pioneering for the recognition of 
music in the highest sense in the cold Northwest of America. 

I think I can proudly say that I played my part in awaken- 
ing that region to the appreciation of good music, and in 
making Minneapolis the center of music in the Middle West. 
There may even be a bright side to all the trying experiences 
and struggles of those days, for they have perhaps helped 
to make me what I am determined to succeed under all cir- 
cumstances. 




Anna Eugenie Schoen-Rene conducting in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 



: ' Chapter IV 

MY STAY IN EUROPE FROM 1909 TO 1918 
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HILE LIVING IN Minneapolis, I used to travel each sum- 
mer to Mme. Vlardot In Paris to present my pupils to her and 
to continue my studies and get her advice. From that time 
on our association was very close, and I felt honored when 
she began to regard me not only as her pupil, but her friend, 
and infinitely proud when she approved of my pupils and told 
me that I did credit to her and her brother's teaching. 

In 1909, at her repeated request, I returned permanently to 
Europe to become the certified representative in Berlin of the 
Garcias'. For some time, however, I stayed with Viardot in 
Paris, teaching there. 

Some of iny colleagues even some of my pupils, perhaps 
may imagine that I have always been so convinced of the 
superiority of the Garcia technique of teaching that it has 
made me biased; they may even feel that I never have taken 
the trouble to compare it with some other methods. This, 
however, is far from true. 

Throughout my career in Europe and America, I have 
always been greatly interested in learning from successful 
artists and teachers their individual methods of technique and 
their views with regard to vocal art. I have been able to 
gather a wide range of opinion upon which to base my own 
conclusions. 

Besides this, from 1902 on, I was engaged as foreign cor- 
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respondent by an American newspaper syndicate to cover 
matters of musical interest on my yearly trips abroad. I 
visited practically every important studio in Europe, and in- 
terviewed the foremost authorities Alberto Randegger, 
Francesco Tosti, and William Shakespeare, in London; Jean 
de Reszke, Mathilde Marchesi, and Giovanni Sbriglia, in 
Paris; the Royal Academy of Music in Germany; as well as 
many others, private teachers and studios. 

I made a thorough study of the so-called new German and 
French method of vocal training, and what I learned shocked 
me beyond words. Almost every teacher interpreted the 
method in his own way, and was using his own devices for 
teaching. The "new German method," it seemed clear to me, 
was really but a conglomeration of methods adopted from 
others already in existence; with little to be said in its favor. 

Some of the teachers in Germany advocated the "Stau" 
method of developing the throat, carrying it to such an ex- 
treme that the pupils' throats were measured every month to 
see how much they had expanded. One teacher took his 
pupils to the Zoo during feeding hours and later required them 
to imitate the animals' roars. Another, in Paris, made himself 
famous through his spectacular invention of suddenly opening 
an umbrella to illustrate the high notes. Still another, in 
Paris, too, had his pupils (especially the girls) lie, partially 
dressed, on a couch in his studio, advancing some wild theory 
to support this behavior. The damage done at that time to 
singing material was appalling; some of the best voices were 
completely ruined by these methods of training. 

This actual observation of the kind of teaching being of- 
fered in Europe naturally served to strengthen my conviction 
of the virtue of our scientific technique, based upon a great 
tradition, which was still fortunately for Europe being 
taught by Pauline Viardot-Garcia in Paris, by Manuel Garcia, 
and elsewhere by their honest disciples, in Germany, by 
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Stockhausen, Schultzen von Asten, Meschert, and others, all 
disciples of the bel canto. 

My investigations also convinced me of the folly of stu- 
dents going to teachers whose only recommendations are the 
ones they give themselves, through wide-spread self-advertise- 
ment. A student should always be suspicious of a teacher 
who talks about his enormous Influence and helpfulness to 
his pupils in furthering their careers. The only reliable 
recommendation any teacher has or needs 1$ a true list of 
his successful pupils. As Viardot used to say, "Pupils must 
make the teacher." 

Mme. Viardot, though she enjoyed tremendous fame as a 
singer, preferred the life of a teacher, because it gave her 
more time with her family. Her wish to devote more hours 
to her family had been one of her principal reasons for set- 
tling down for six months of every year to teach in Baden- 
Baden, and later in Paris, and devote six months to her singing 
career. 

I was, of course, delighted to be able to carry out any of 
her wishes, and honored to be chosen as successor to so dis- 
tinguished a musician as Mme. Orgeni. Orgeni had been a 
favorite pupil of Mine. Viardot because she had taught suc- 
cessfully for many years as Professor in the Royal Academy 
in Dresden. One of her noted American pupils is Edyth. 
Walker, who enjoyed an unusually successful career in Eu- 
rope and America, and has been recognized as a truly great 
artist. She has returned now as a teacher of singing and 
dramatic expression to New York, where she will surely be 
considered an asset to the development of opera and dramatic 
art. 

When I returned to Berlin I took several pupils from 
America, and others recommended to me by Mme. Viardot. 
My first years there were a fruitful and happy time, for I was 
able to put my whole heart and soul into the cultivation of 
European and, especially, of American talent. It was a joy 
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to be able to pay frequent visits to Viardot in Paris, to show 
her the results of my endeavors. The last two of my pupils 
whom I brought to sing for her, just before her death, were 
Lillian Blauvelt and George Meader. Both had distinguished 
careers in Europe and America. 

Many demands were made upon Mme. Viardot's time and 
strength, and after I had arranged an audition for my young 
pupil Meader, I feared that I was asking too much of her, for 
she was then eighty-eight years old. When I inquired if she 
was not too tired to see him, she answered with spirit, "Mais 
non, mon enfant! Sachez que quand la Viardot ne travaillera 
plus, elk ne sera plus!" ("Of course not, child. When 
Viardot stops working, she stops living.") And so it was. 
She worked until three days before her death, and then died 
sitting in her armchair awaiting eternal peace. 

Just before George Meader's audition began, a young singer 
was ushered into the room, sent by the Intendant of the Opera 
in Leipzig. He wanted Viardot to judge whether the girl's 
talent would permit her to change to grand opera. At Viar- 
dot's request, who introduced me as her assistant, we listened, 
too. The first song was a selection from "The Merry 
Widow," and Mme. Viardot showed plainly that she was 
surprised at the girl's singing musical comedy when it was 
her ability for grand opera which was to be judged. Meader 
became quite timid upon hearing Viardot's criticism, and 
looked as though he would rather disappear than go on with 
his own audition. Nevertheless, he sang, and Viardot pro- 
nounced his voice ideal for the interpretation of Mozart, and 
then explained to him the tradition and technique which 
her father, as the foremost interpreter of Mozart operas, had 
perpetuated. Looking kindly at me, she said: "I could not 
have done better myself;" and, turning to Meader, continued, 
"Always be loyal, and never forget what your teacher has 
given you." 
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Doling my years of teaching in Berlin and Paris, I had 
many American pupils, but I kept away as much as possible 
from American circles. I wanted to be able to have my pupils 
see German and French customs in true native families of the 
highest culture, and teach them to speak the pure language. 
In my large home, I was able to give frequent musicales for 
my friends, and there to introduce my pupils to accomplished 
musicians and managers. 

Several of my pupils became established in prominent posi- 
tions, as singers in opera here and abroad as well as in teach- 
ing positions in nine universities and colleges of this country. 
As representatives of the execution of my vocal art and in this 
way continuing the bel canto of the Garcias* they helped to 
build my reputation as a teacher. Singers from all over the 
world began coming to me for study, advice, and diagnosis 
through the recommendation of Pauline Viardot and success- 
ful pupils of mine. I was offered a professorship of music at 
the Royal Academy of Music in Berlin at that time under the 
rule of Emperor Wilhelm II. This and other positions off ered 
me by various European conservatories, I declined, because I 
feared that a connnection with an institution might hamper 
my freedom. I did not wish to be restricted in my teaching 
or in the choice of pupils, and I had no desire to subject my- 
self to that atmosphere of petty intrigue so often met with In 
school faculties, and in opera companies too. In my own right 
as well as in deference to the prestige of being a Viardot- 
Garcia representative, I was treated with great respect and 
granted outstanding privileges. 

One of my accompanists in Berlin was Marshall Bartholo- 
mew, who was then studying conducting and composition at 
the Royal Academy of Music. As he listened to my teaching, 
he became interested in the phrasing and technique used In 
singing. He began studying singing, which I claim is vital 
for every accompanist and conductor to do, and he has be- 
come very successful in this field. 
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Today he is Associate Professor of Music at Yale Univer- 
sity and conductor of the Yale Glee Club, which has made 
many successful tours in Europe and South America and 
gained a world-wide reputation for excellent ensemble singing. 
Bartholomew has from the beginning trained his glee clubs in 
the technique of the finest vocal art, placing special emphasis 
on breathing, vocalization, and diction. The boys of the Yale 
Glee Club I look on with pride as my musical grandchildren, 
because they have been trained and guided by one of my most 
loyal students a teacher who follows my instructions faith- 
fully and successfully. I mention this only to prove the use 
of the old tradition of bel canto for artistic expression in 
choral singing, too. 

When I first returned to Germany in 1909, the country 
was at the height of development in every line of art, science, 
and finance. Emperor Wilhelm II was reaping the reward 
of the work of Bismarck and his grandfather, Emperor Wil- 
helm the Great. Many royal and ducal opera houses engaged 
American singers and they benefited greatly, as the Emperor 
was very fond of American artists. Public and press likewise 
were admirers of their talent and beautiful voices. 

From 1914 on my American citizenship and my loyalty 
to the United States became the cause of many distressing per- 
sonal experiences. The occasion of my first arrest was the 
day when the news of the sinking of the "Lwitmia" was 
published in the German papers. Then a crowd of Blue 
Jackets was very jubilant, declaring that now Germany would 
show America her strength. I entered the crowd in a fury 
and told them, "You don't know what you are doing. You 
don't know America. It will be the greatest disaster that 
Germany has ever seen! " I was in danger of being thrown 
to the ground and beaten, when quickly two policemen from 
my district broke through and escorted me home. I was 
treated with leniency and respect by the policemen. 
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In 1917 America entered the war. I was advised by the 
American Embassy to leave Germany under the pro- 
tection of the Embassy, but my sister's very serious illness 
made me decide to remain in spite of the danger. On the 
very day of the American declaration of war, on April 6, 
1917, I had to hasten to my sister's bedside at Wiesbaden. I 
did not wait for further instructions, but went to poEce head- 
quarters at midnight and told them that I was leaving the 
next morning at six o'clock. I handed them my sister's ad- 
dress. My humane policemen were thunderstruck that I 
should leave before I got government permission. "Do you 
know that you are risking your life?" they asked. "Yes/* I 
said, "but there are other lives to be considered." 

I left early the next morning, but my sister had passed on 
two hours before I reached her. 

After the Armistice, conditions in Germany grew even 
worse. Taking advantage of a defeated, isolated, and finan- 
cially ruined nation, corrupt elements began pouring into the 
country to seize what power they could. These anarchists 
called themselves "communists" a complete misnomer, for 
although I am told that some were idealists, most of them 
were not in the least interested in the communal good, but 
only in the betterment of their personal condition through 
wholesale thievery. 

I shall never forget that night in November, 1918 the be- 
ginning of the revolution when they had control of the gov- 
ernment and were arousing all the bestial instincts in the 
people. I was in the midst of that terrible uproar, because 
that same day I had been summoned to the bedside of my 
brother, whose illness was a result of the war. I had to walk 
and crawl all the way to his home, sometimes lying on the 
ground or hiding in the corners of houses to escape the flying 
bullets. It took me three hours for a journey which nor- 
mally required only twenty minutes. I arrived too late, rny 
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brother had already passed on. We could hold but a quiet 
ceremony for him and had to cremate his body, 

The destructive character of this lawless regime can hardly 
be imagined. When I returned from Berlin to my country 
home, I found that the vandals who had seized the govern- 
ment had arbitrarily dismissed my own gardener and put one 
of their followers into his position. This man, who was 
a murderer, was one of the convicts released at that time, 
when all the prisons were thrown open; and many escaped to 
the United States. I was powerless to do anything about it. 

Not long after this, some communist officials came and told 
me that I must vacate my house in three days, without re- 
moving any of my possessions from it. They informed me 
that since I was a foreigner, they had to confiscate my pass- 
port and I had no right to own property in Germany. By the 
same token, I could take no action against them. 

Rather thaa allow them to seize my property, I arranged 
with my lawyer to sell it, but because of the limited time in 
which I had to dispose of it, I was obliged to accept fifty cents 
for it on account of the inflation! for a home worth $25,000. 

I was lucky to escape personal injury, and to be able to 
rescue my dog, which they wanted to kill. In happier days, 
this pet, a Great Dane, had given us much amusement by his 
playful habit of jumping into any taxi whose door stood open 
or was opened for his benefit, to be driven by the chauf- 
feurs as a joke around the neighborhood-at my expense! 
as a paying fare. 

Leaving all my property in my apartment in Berlin in the 
care of a servant, I took the next train to Switzerland. Those 
days were the most harrowing I have ever experienced. 

The American Embassy had been removed to Switzerland, 
so I immediately got in touch with a dear friend of mine a 
"dollar-a-year" man in Washington. I had to remain in 
Switzerland for a year before I could re-enter the United 
States, because my passport had been confiscated by the com- 
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munists, I felt that I could not leave Europe as long 
as a single American pupil of mine was still under contract 
with a German opera house. With many other Americans, 
therefore, I remained in Switzerland until all my pupils had 
been released from their contracts; we then had a reunion. 
My stay in that country was pleasant, and I have many inter- 
esting memories of the American colony and its social activi- 
ties in Berne and Zurich. 

When I finally arrived in America, I was naturally in a 
very distressed condition. I was happy beyond measure to 
get back to this country which had been my home since 1893. 

Now again America is the country that gives shelter to so 
many people. Because of her own history, she has natural 
sympathy for refugees, and probably tends to romanticize 
them. The Pilgrim fathers, the Puritans, Huguenots, Germans 
who escaped the Revolution in 1848, and others among the 
earliest and best settlers, came to this country as refugees from 
Europe. They established here the ideal of freedomfree- 
dom from prejudice, not freedom from law and social respon- 
sibility. 



Chapter V 

RICHARD WAGNER AND THE BAYREUTH 
FESTIVALS 



M, 
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L.Y LIFELONG interest in Wagner's music and in the Bay- 
reuth Festivals originated in 1886, when I was a student at 
the Royal Academy of Music in Berlin. At that time, this 
institution was very conservative, acknowledging only such 
composers as Bach, Handel, Gluck, Mozart, Weber, Beetho- 
ven, and, as most important of living composers, the classical 
Brahms. Wagner was considered a revolutionary by the 
faculty of the Academy, and we students were not allowed to 
become acquainted with his compositions. 

The tardy success of his two first musical dramas, "Rienzi" 
and "The Flying Dutchman" had turned Wagner into a musi- 
cal Ishmaelite, his hand against every man. He abjured 
venerated idols of the past, threw down the gauntlet to ancient 
traditions, and became a law unto himself. "Music is not the 
aim of the drama," he said. "It is only a medium of expres- 
sion." And he began overthrowing the lyric drama, with its 
arias and prima donnas, which had been in vogue for three 
centuries. He was anxious that his operas, which he called 
musical dramas, should be recognized as expressing the Ger- 
manization of them. 

Wagner had, in fact, succeeded in dividing the musical 
world into two camps, at sword's point with each other. No 
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composer has ever possessed more adoring friends or more 
Implacable enemies. His worshipers looked upon him as the 
Messiah of a new musical dispensation. They believed Wag- 
nerlan drama to be the greatest triumph of art of the Christian 
centuries, and claimed that It combined pageantry with every 
branch of artthe pictorial, musical, and poetic. They 
called him genius, composer-poet, mythoiogist, philosopher. 
His enemies, on the other hand, called him charlatan, degener- 
ate, lunatic, fool. Characterizing his dramas as monstrous, 
they laughed at his claim that they were based on the classical 
model, and said they were deep only because they were dark. 
They heaped ridicule on Wagnerian poetry and scouted his 
idea that a composer must be both, musician and poet. When 
Wagner, in his sublime egotism, declared himself above criti- 
cism, they quoted Zola's saying of Victor Hugo; "We discuss 
God; we can also discuss you." But that which they termed 
the Wagner "bubble" has shown no sign of bursting. Today, 
after sixty-five years, it has attained vast proportions; Wag- 
ner's dramas are presented more frequently than those of any 
other composer. 

No fervent young musician could have been content, at 
that time, to sit quietly by and ignore this composer who was 
stirring up such a controversy; several of us students at the 
Academy talented pianists, conductors, and singers formed 
a secret club to study his ideas and repertoire. We met in the 
back room of a restaurant where there was an old, cheap up- 
right piano. There, with sandwiches and beer for supper, 
we had a very good time, and most certainly became well 
acquainted with this revolutionary music. After a few months, 
our sinful exploits were discovered; we were brought before 
the faculty and severely rebuked; especially by Dr. Joachim, 
our Director, the close friend of Brahms who was considered 
by the conservatives of the Academy the very patron of classi- 
cal music. I felt very humiliated for having disappointed Dr. 
Joachim. 
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What a charming, tender, understanding person Joachim 
was! I remember his words as I presented myself, shame- 
facedly, to hear his judgment. He had been practicing on 
his violin, and when I entered he stood with his violin in one 
hand, and his bow in the other, shaking his head reproach- 
fully and saying, "Schoenchen! In trouble again!" 

As punishment, we were dismissed from the Academy for 
six weeks, on probation. During that time we continued 
studying the music of Wagner, and all the composers who 
were not allowed at the institution. I still kept my connec- 
tion with my singing teacher Schultzen von Asten, who was 
broad-minded enough to understand that my disobedience 
arose from my avid eagerness to con everything for the sake 
of my musical development. 

Fortunate in having friends who asked me to share their 
boxes at the Royal Opera House, I was often thrilled by the 
performance of Wagner operas. In my enthusiasm I was 
probably spreading discontent among the students, telling 
them that with the contending cries of "Up Wagner" and 
"Down Wagner" being shouted on every hand, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that we got more understanding of the man 
and especially of his motives, which, though perhaps more 
radical, were essentially the same as those of earlier composers. 

By the time we were allowed to re-enter the Academy, 
we were all Wagner enthusiasts to such an extent that the 
faculty decided to modify its policy and allow us to study 
his compositions and listen to a new lecture course on "Wag- 
ner and his dramas." 

After the composer's return from political exile, in 1861, 
he had the good fortune to obtain the generous patronage of 
King Ludwig II of Bavaria for the production of some of his 
operas at Bayreuth, and through this generosity he was able 
to start the famous and successful "Bayreuth Festivals." 

These Bayreuth Festivals might be divided into three 
epochs: first, the monarchistic, from the beginning in 1876 
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until 1914; second, the commercial, from 1918 until 1933; 
and third, the epoch of the New German Reich. My proud- 
est memories are of those times, in the first epoch, when I 
used to sit at the same table in the famous Bayreuth restau- 
rant, "Die Eule," with Hans Richter, Arthur Nikisch, Felix 
Mottl, Anton Seidl, Julius Kniese, Siegfried Wagner, and all 
the other singers and instrumentalists of that unforgettable 
era. I remember the stimulating conversations of those same 
able conductors of Bayreuth *s second epoch, and particularly 
the discussions I had with Nikisch, with whom I later coached, 
about music and the criticism of musical production. Having 
witnessed this development as a student, singer, and teacher 
was a great assset for teaching repertoire. 

The first festival I attended was in 1894, when Lillian Nor- 
dica, the renowned American soprano, first appeared in Bay- 
reuth. The next was in 1896, the year of Schumann-Heink's 
triumphant debut. At that time, thirteen years after Wag- 
ner's death, and ten years after that of Liszt, the personal influ- 
ence of these men was still felt. The performances then were 
directed by Cosima Wagner and Julius Kniese, one of the 
finest organizers in Bayreuth. I was privileged to listen to 
the lectures which the latter gave to all the singers on the 
"Leitmotiv^* and the significance of Wagner's characteris- 
tics, style, tradition, and diction. Kniese was considered a 
strict and, by some, rather didactic follower of the composer's 
ideas. Wagner, as the writer of his own libretti, which were 
not easy to understand (even for Germans), was naturally 
anxious that every word should reach his audience. The festi- 
vals employed at that time the greatest singers from all parts 
of Germany, indeed, from all parts of the worldthe expres- 
sion of internationalism in its most ideal form, for "music has 
no fatherland!" Consequently, the dialects were varied, and 
the pure diction that Wagner wanted was impaired. Thus 
it became necessary to establish a universal diction of the 
German language for Bayreuth. 
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At the time I was a listener there, the emphasis on diction 
began to be tremendously overdone. Schumann-Heink ridi- 
culed it so much that even Siegfried Wagner realized that a 
change should be made. The salient point with regard to 
Wagner's diction is his pure vocalization and perfect sounding 
consonants. The German vowel "E" was too frequently 
placed between two consonants, or after the last consonant of 
a word, merely for the sake of bringing out the consonants 
more distinctly. 

After one of Kniese's lectures, Schumann-Heink and I went, 
as we always did, for lunch to "Die Eule." When Schumann- 
Heink gave the order for her lunch, she spoke in a loud voice, 
using an overstressed Bayreuth diction. All the musicians 
present laughed and applauded; one of those who showed the 
heartiest appreciation of this joke was Siegfried Wagner who 
was sitting at the next table with Fraulein von Artner, for 
many years a friend and singer at Bayreuth. Even Kniese ac- 
cepted the ridicule in a good-humored way, and this incident 
helped to relax the excessive emphasis on diction which had 
been in vogue. 

II 

The Bayreuth Festivals did much to change the "star sys- 
tem" in Europe. From 1876 to 1914, every singer even those 
in the smallest roles was of outstanding talent and reputation. 
On the posters were many Americans: we find the names of 
Marian Weed, Edyth Walker, Lillian Nordica, Olive Frem- 
stad, Clarence Whitehill, Putnam Griswald, and the basso 
Leon Rains, formerly a member of the Royal Opera at Dres- 
den, now residing in Hollywood. 

The instrumentation of Wagner's music called for very 
large orchestras; usually 121 men were necessary. In order 
to lose none of the effect of the instrumentation and still guard 
against the possibility of the singing being overshadowed by 
it, Wagner installed at Bayreuth a very low orchestra pit, the 
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part to the audience covered with a hood, so the singers on 
the stage could see the conductor, but both conductor and 
orchestra were completely hidden from the audience. It was 
often very hot in the orchestra pit, especially during the stam- 
mer festival season, and the orchestra and leader almost always 

worked in shirt sleeves. The custom of covering the orches- 

c* 

tras was adopted widely in Germany. In some of the old 
opera houses the orchestra pit was lowered and hooded 
especially for Wagnerian performances. 

It is a great pity that in America today, where the Bay- 
reuth pattern has not been adopted, so few conductors im- 
press upon the instrumentalists the need of sympathy with the 
vocalists. Many conductors of our time have never had the 
opportunity of observing the splendid effect of the covered 
pit in Bayreuth, and do not realize how much better the whole 
performance is when the music of the orchestra is subdued; 
but the conductor is also hooded and this is mostly disliked 
by prima donna conductors who want their ovation from the 
public. With such an arrangement the vocalists are really 
able to sing, and do not have to scream in order to make 
themselves heard above the instruments. 

There are, however, some really great conductors in this 
country, thoroughly acquainted with this Wagnerian tradi- 
tion, to whom such criticism does not apply for example, 
Bruno Walter, Toscanini, Fritz Reiner, as well as the late 
Artur Bodansky and Arthur Nikisch; Fritz Busch, too, is con- 
sidered not only one of the foremost Wagnerian conductors, 
but also among the best of the Mozartian. 

During its first period, the sleepy old Franconian town of 
Bayreuth, with its barnlike Festspielhaus, drew some of the 
most brilliant audiences of the world. King Ludwig II had 
witnessed the first performances of his protege. In the same 
period, Emperor Wilhelrn I attended and many of the royalty 
and the aristocracy of Europe, as well as almost every promi- 
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nent musician, young officers and beautiful women from all 
parts of the world. 

Under the direction of Cosima and Siegfried Wagner, there 
was very little change in the festivals; Siegfried lacked the 
magnetic qualities of a leader, but Cosima was one of the 
greatest stage-managers, tone-painters, and tragediennes of her 
time. When I was watching her instruct Gulbranson in the 
presentation of Bruennhilde in "Siegfried" and "Die Wal- 
kuere," and Isolde in "Tristan," I had an unforgettable im- 
pression of her great patience and tremendous ability as a 
director and coach. Cosima and Siegfried had with them such 
famous musicians all of them known to the musical life of 
America as Hans Richter, Anton Seidl, Felix Mottl, Karl 
Muck, Marianne Brandt, Lilli and Marie Lehmann, and Emil 
Fischer and Knuepf er, two of the greatest German bassos, all 
also well known at the Metropolitan in New York. 

During the second epoch, the audiences were mostly made 
up from the commercial world. One of the most interesting 
features at Bayreuth was the hour's intermission between each 
of the three acts. It was a spectacle full of color and elegance, 
with the bright sun shining during the first intermission, when 
everyone would promenade on the charming parklike grounds 
of the Festspielhaus, or sit in the refreshment pavilion. Grace- 
ful French women, beautifully gowned, flirted with their 
escorts over champagne or ice cream. Tall, thin English men 
and women, usually dressed more for comfort than style, 
strolled about, observing everything with reticent coolness. 
Aristocratic, quiet Americans, so different from those who 
frequented the boulevards and theaters of Paris, impressed 
everyone with their imposing freedom of carriage and tasteful 
appearance of fashion in dress and person. Officers, musicians, 
visitors, and students mingled less with the crowds, standing 
apart in groups and discussing the opera quietly but with 
much enthusiasm of gesture and expression. When Cosima 
chanced to pass by, leaning on the arm of some old family 
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friend, like Count von Wolkenstein or Dr. Frledrich von 
Schoen, the men would devotedly lift their hats and the offi- 
cers would salute. 

I was in Bayreuth in 1914, when the war began and the 
festivals had to be interrupted because most of the musicians 
were enlisting in the armies. When performances were re- 
sumed after the Armistice, there was a great change, for an 
absolute financial breakdown had to be faced. I was ap- 
proached by Baron von Putlitz, one of Bayreuth's supporters 
and advisers, for help in obtaining financial backing from 
America. It was at my suggestion that Siegfried and his wife 
Winifred Wagner made a concert tour to the United States 
under the management of Jules Daiberin order to raise funds 
to keep the festivals going. Unfortunately, among Americans 
there still existed too much anti-German feeling to give finan- 
cial backing for this purpose. I was therefore skeptical about 
the prospect of obtaining the $150,000 which was the quota 
mentioned. In spite of the voluminous correspondence I car- 
ried on with many influential people here, and all my efforts, 
which put a great strain on me, we succeeded in raising only 
$30,000. My disappointment over the failure of the venture 
was felt even more keenly when, on going to Bayreuth for 
the opening of the new festivals, I found a great deal of 
resentment directed against me personally. 1 was treated as 
if I had been directly responsible for the failure of a mission 
which I had undertaken so whole-heartedly and had worked 
so hard to accomplish. 

One of the main sources of income for the festivals for- 
merly had been royalty payments for the opera productions 
in different parts of the world. A law stipulating that these 
payments were to cease thirty years after Wagner's death 
caused an enormous cut in the income to Wahnf ried (the villa 
of the Wagner family) and to the festivals, at Bayreuth. We 
have all heard of the fight over the so-called stolen presenta- 
tion of "Parsifal" in New York-the "Gralsraub" (theft of the 
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Holy Grail), as it was called in Bayreuth. I had been asked 
by a New York press syndicate to review that production. 
The review I gave was, I think, very honest and fair, 
because through the kindness of Mme. Gadski and Mme. 
Sembrich I had had the opportunity of listening to several 
rehearsals, and I knew that Felix Mottl had been interested 
in the success of the festival and in the endeavor of Mr. Hertz, 
the conductor, to give as nearly as possible a reproduction of 
the Wagner festivals. Today many of the opera houses and 
many conductors consider that the Bayreuth tradition need 
no longer be followed an attitude I cannot understand. I 
am absolutely in favor of all operas being given in the exact 
style of the production as it was when the composers first 
introduced them and as it has been done, e.g., with Mozart in 
Salzburg, Lucerne (Switzerland), and Glyndebourne (Eng- 
land). 

When Mottl returned to Bayreuth he denied that he had 
made any suggestions about the New York performances, and 
I was asked from Bayreuth to retract my statements that he 
had, which I never did. I received the following letter from 
Richard Wagner's daughter Blandine: 

"Bayreuth, August 7, 1906. 

"Dear Mme. Schoen-Rene: My mother, whose very weak eyes 
have prevented her from writing for many years, asked me to 
acknowledge your amiable letter to her and to tell you at the 
same time that we are always at home at Wahnfried from 10: 30 
to 1 2 in the morning and we will be very glad to see you. Many 
thanks for your critique which I enclose after having perused 
with interest. There is only one great mistake, namely about 
Herr Mottl, who never had anything to do with the "Parsifal" 
performance in New York. He was asked to conduct it but 
did not help in any way the profanation of Wagner's will. 
With kind regards, believe me, dear Mme. Schoen-Rene, 

"Yours sincerely, 

"Blandine Gravina-Wagner." 
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I remember once sitting In "Die Eule," talking with Felix 
Mottl about some of the Intrigues and misunderstandings of 
the theater. He exclaimed: "But what can you expect? The 
best thing is never to have any honor In the theater. It doesn't 
pay. Look out for yourself and straggle along." 

In the third epoch of the Bayreuth Festivals, they were 
given the protection and subsidy of the New German Reich, 
which recognizes Wagner as the founder of Germanism, 

My last attendance at Bayreuth was in 1937 when I natu- 
rally found a great change. The audiences were entirely dif- 
ferent from those of former times, but I still found the 
performances well worthwhile. 

Naturally, some of the older people missed the days of 
Hermann LevI, Hans Richter, with his genial and dominating 
magnetism, Anton Seidl, Felix Mottl, Karl Muck and that 
galaxy of conductors who performed in the spirit of Richard 
Wagner or had been personally trained by him. Cosima Is 
no more. Siegfried has been called by death. But let us hope 
that the traditions of Bayreuth will endure, that here in Amer- 
ica we are broad-minded enough towards German culture, 
especially in producing Wagnerian operas. They are the ex- 
pression of culture, and not of narrow-minded nationalism. A 
country like America, the country of the free and the brave, 
must strive toward justice and open-mindedness for the de- 
velopment of internationalism, art and science. Only religion 
and culture can bring the world to an understanding of 
humanity and justice to all nations. 

RICHARD WAGNER AND PAULINE 
VIARDOT-GARCIA 

In connection with my personal friendship with my great 
teacher Mme. Viardot-Garcia, it should be of interest to recall 
some memories which she told me concerning her friendship 
with Richard Wagner. 
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When Richard Wagner, during his exile from Germany, 
came to Paris to produce his "Tannhauser," Viardot was not 
a great admirer of his. She considered him a nervous person, 
always criticizing and berating other musicians. It was only 
after several disappointing experiences that she acknowledged 
his genius, and not altogether the petty person he had at first 
appeared to be. She told me that the failure of his opera in 
Paris was his own fault; that he antagonized everyone and 
dominated all the rehearsals, insulting the management and 
even the French Government in his bitter moods. His most 
serious mistake had been in choosing French singers who did 
not understand his libretto or his music, and a mediocre Ger- 
man conductor whom he then humiliated by his harsh treat- 
ment. Altogether, she said (having attended the rehearsals), 
it was a very sad experience. Both she and her husband had 
begged him to abandon the performance. Even when a 
ballet was added to the Venusberg scene, to please the taste 
of the French audience, "Tannhauser" was not a success in 
Paris. 

Although he did not follow her advice in this matter, Wag- 
ner was a great admirer of Viardot. He called her "the 
greatest artist and musician of the century," and said that she 
was the only one who could sing any language in perfect 
style, and change her manner of singing to suit the require- 
ment of the language. 

In the days when there was a great deal of criticism of 
Wagner's compositions, and many were accusing him of ruin- 
ing the voices which attempted his music, he told the fol- 
lowing story about Viardot. (The story can be found in his 
autobiography, Mem Leben, but I tell it as Viardot recounted 
it to me.) The incident occurred at a rehearsal of "Norma" 
at the Grand Opera House in Paris, in which Viardot was 
singing and playing the leading role. Wagner was seated in 
one of the stage boxes. Viardot was not only singing with 
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full voice, but was occasionally "marking." L In addition, she 
was directing the stage performance. Filled with enthusiasm, 
Wagner rushed up to congratulate her at the conclusion of 
the rehearsal Viardot noticed some music under his arm 
and asked him what it was. He handed her a score saying, 
"This Is my favorite composition, Tristan and Isolde.' I am 
eager for you to be the first to sing it; but to begin with, let 
me hear your opinion of It." She took the score and seating 
herself at the piano on the stage, sang most of the first act, 
and Isolde's "Liebestod," In the last act, with such pathos and 
beauty of voice that Wagner, tears In his eyes, kissed her 
hands and begged her to be the first Isolde. She refused and 
in 1886 Frau Rosa Sucher created the role in Bayreuth. 

Wagner who spoke the unpleasant-sounding Saxonlan dia- 
lect and had a harsh speaking voice as well as an atrocious 
singing voice, sat beside Viardot, alternating in the other 
parts. When she had finished, he looked at her in admiration 
and said, "No longer can anybody say that my compositions 
are hard on the voice. No! The singers are hard on my com- 
positions!" 

Although Viardot was enthusiastic about the opera and 
asked Wagner to come to her home the following day that 
her husband might hear it, she declined his offer to produce 
it on the stage. The next day she sang the entire score in 
the presence of the composer, her husband, Liszt, Anton 
Rubinstein, and Rossini. 

On one occasion Wagner wrote and asked Viardot to send 
one of her pupils to Bayreuth to create the role of Kundry 
in "Parsifal" which Levi conducted. She recommended Mari- 
anne Brandt, the contralto with the golden voice, whose per- 
fection only Schumann-Heink, in her best time, has been able 
to equal. 

1 There exists no really good English translation for the German word, 
Markieren (a technique which should also be included in vocal studies) 
It means to sing with half voice. 
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On Brandt's arrival in Bayreuth, Cosima Wagner met her 
at the station and took her directly to the rehearsal in the 
Festspielhaus. When Brandt walked on the stage, Wagner, 
who was conducting the rehearsal in the pit, threw up his 
hands in disgust. "She is impossible," he cried, "the ugliest 
woman I have ever seen walk across the stage!" 

Marianne Brandt immediately turned and fled out of the 
hall and back to the station, to take the next return train to 
Munich. Following at her heels was Cosima Wagner, trying 
to apologize for her husband and to persuade Brandt that any- 
thing he said while conducting, however rude, should be for- 
given, since he was in a nervous and irresponsible condition. 
Marianne Brandt would hear none of it, and Cosima followed 
her by train all the way to Nuremberg. Finally, as a last re- 
sort, she telegraphed Viardot, asking her to persuade the 
singer to return with her to Bayreuth for the sake of saving 
the performance, since Viardot had said she could recom- 
mend no other artist of the day to interpret the part. Brandt, 
devoted to her teacher, agreed on the condition that Wagner 
apologize to her. So the next day, at the rehearsal, Richard 
Wagner, the great master of the Bayreuth Festivals, did some- 
thing which perhaps he never did before or afterwards he 
gave an apology before the entire orchestra and assembled 
cast. After he had heard Marianne Brandt sing, he went up 
to her and told her that she was the greatest singer, with the 
most beautiful, perfect voice, he had ever heard. As a result 
of this, a Kundry such as has never since been equaled, was 
presented at Bayreuth at the first performance. 

One example of Wagner's uncertain temper and lack of 
gratitude was his treatment of Mendelssohn. In his early 
struggle Wagner had received both professional and financial 
assistance from this musician. Later, Wagner published a 
bitter attack on all Jewish musicians and music, in his essay, 
Das Judentwn in der Mwik (Judaism in Music), which natu- 
rally ended the friendship between him and Mendelssohn, 
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even though his family had become Christian and he mar- 
ried to a Protestant minister's daughter. 

Felix Mendelssohn was an Idealist, modest, kind, always 
eager to lend a hand to any struggling musician. As conduc- 
tor of the celebrated Gewandhaus Symphony Orchestra in 
Leipzig, he was well known and well loved by the who 

frequented that city when It was the heart of the musical 
world Moscheles, Hiller, Berlioz, Viardot, his beloved sister 
Fanny, Frau Schroeder-Devrient, Anton Rubinstein, and 
Brahms. After Mendelssohn's death, Reinecke and Nikisch, 
heirs to that glorious age, carried on Mendelssohn's tradition 
of excellence as conductor of the Gewandhaus Orchestra. 

Mendelssohn's nobility and gentleness of nature endeared 
him to all classes. His death was universally mourned, and 
his funeral attended by thousands of people, eager to demon- 
strate their devotion. He was entirely without those traits of 
aggressiveness and materialistic self-interest which Wagner 
attributed to the Jews In his published diatribe. 

Perhaps Viardot was the only one of his friends to whom 
Wagner was loyal enough to admit Indebtedness. As I have 
said, from the beginning, he sought to have her become the 
adviser of the Bayreuth Festivals. She had to decline on ac- 
count of her teaching in Baden-Baden at the summer season, 
where singers from all the prominent opera ensembles gath- 
ered to get her valuable advice and instruction. "Go to 
Viardot," Wagner would say to his singers, "and learn how 
to sing Mozart. You will then be able, without harm to your 
voice, to sing my operas." Her brother Manuel Garcia took 
her place at the Bayreuth Festivals and she often attended the 
rehearsals and performances. 



PART TWO 
The Garcias 



Chapter VI 
DON MANUEL GARCIA 



H 



I 



. ISTORICALLY THE MOST renowned of the musical families 
of the world with the exception of that of the great composer 
Bach Is the Garcia family, the members of which were out- 
standing as singers, musicians, and teachers. Their lives are 
famous because of their musical genius and their connection 
with science and politics during the past two centuries. Mr. 
Henry Chorley, the distinguished English music critic, has 
said of them that they have impressed "by their power, genius, 
and originality, a permanent trace on the record of the meth- 
ods of vocal execution and ornament." 

The father of this celebrated family was Don Manuel 
Garcia (1775-1832). He was the founder of the two genera- 
tions which succeeded him the generation of his own highly 
gifted children, and that of their direct pupils, of whom I am 
proud to be one. The oldest of his children was his son 
Manuel Garcia, 1 the most famous teacher of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twentieth century, and in- 
ventor of the laryngoscope. His second child was Maria 
Malibran, the capricious diva of a short but great singing 
career. Pauline Viardot, to whom in homage I am dedicating 
these chapters, was his youngest child. 

1 In order to avoid confusion, the first Manuel Garcia will be referred to 
hereafter as "Don Manuel," and his son as "Manuel" Garcia. 

75 
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The science of vocal art of the Garcias has had the most 
far-reaching influence in the advancement of the greatest 
singers of several generations, from the time of Mozart to 
that of Richard Wagner, in the development of the technical 
expression of "Das Lied," beginning with Mozart, furthered 
by Schubert, and reaching its highest point under Brahms; 
and in the classical school of oratorio from Bach to Mendels- 
sohn. As their influence has been felt in America since 1825 
when they brought the first opera performances to this coun- 
try, American students of opera and vocal art ought to get 
acquainted with these historic ancestors of musical develop- 
ment of the United States. 

The mystery concerning the beginning of the Garcia fam- 
ily has never been correctly explained, and is variously de- 
scribed in encyclopedias and biographical dictionaries. 

The first great Garcia, with whom this chapter is con- 
cerned, came from Seville, Spain that region where, for 
centuries, the gypsies have been located. Don Manuel could 
not trace his paternal ancestry. He never mentioned his 
father to his own family, nor would he permit his children 
to question him on the subject. He never knew his father's 
name, and during his early years bore the cognomen which 
his mother had given him, Popolo de Vicente. Vicente was 
her own name, derived from a long line of Spanish nobles. 
Mme. Viardot believed that her grandfather had been a gypsy 
musician, band leader, and violin virtuoso. 

Before the birth of the child, Don Manuel, the fickle cava- 
lier, deserted Senorita de Vicente, leaving her at a gypsy 
camp. Too proud to ask her family's recognition of her son, 
she continued to lead a solitary life, devoted entirely to him. 
Lost in a maze of misunderstanding, her whole life became 
centered developing in the talent of this boy. She visioned for 
him the advantages of a cultural environment such as she 
herself had enjoyed. As much as possible, she kept him away 
from the other children of the village and trained him not 
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only In the social graces which would fit him to become a 
gentleman, but in the principles of a highly religious and 
moral character. 

From infancy he showed evidence of the wonderful mu- 
sical talent which he had inherited from his father. He 
hardly seemed to need a guiding hand, but willingly spent 
long hours In study and practice. Self-taught, he soon began 
to sing and to play the various Instruments in common use 
among the gypsies. Often his mother found him hiding near 
a street corner, listening to the others. Absorbed in his 
music, he lived a lonely and over-serious childhood. He 
dreamed of a future far away from the gypsy camps, where 
he was to find success for himself and happiness for his long- 
suffering mother. As his talents became recognized, he came 
to be known as a prodigy. He had from the first a naturally 
musical ear, and his singing and playing showed perfect 
intonation. 

One day, when he was six years old, he was found kneeling 
at his mother's bedside, sobbing desolately. She was dying. 
With a weak voice, she Implored him to live an upright life, 
and to try to succeed only through honesty and sincerity, 
using all his best efforts to develop his talent. He pledged 
himself to obey her wishes, not yet knowing In what direction 
his future lay. 

Sefiorita de Vicente, a Spanish Catholic, realizing that she 
was dying, had sent for the priest of her church, who, after 
her death, took the little boy to the Cathedral of Seville, that 
superb building, originally a Moorish mosque, which at that 
time possessed one of the largest organs in the world. There 
he was adopted by the Church and allowed to give his services 
as soloist. It was not long before people from far and near 
came to hear the sweet singer of the Cathedral, and to marvel 
at that wonderful soprano with mezzo-quality voice of such 
unusual timbre, volume, and range. He was his own accom- 
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panist, for to the astonishment of other musicians he had 
taught himself the violin, piano, and organ. 

During this period of his life, the sensitive and idealistic 
child became morbidly unhappy because of his necessary as- 
sociation with castrate singers of the Cathedral He disliked 
their personalities and was disgusted with their effeminate 
traits. A law which excluded women from the choirs of the 
Catholic Church, and the consequent necessity of preserving 
the high soprano and alto quality of the voices of young boys, 
were responsible for these unnatural singers. Mothers, in sin- 
cere religious devotion, brought their little boys to the altar, 
to dedicate their lives thus to the Church. Later, in about 
1859, the Italian Government reflecting a Papal dictate-- 
passed a law forbidding the castration of children. 1 

The works of Gluck (the "Orpheus," for example), were 
composed for the voices of the castrate singers of that time. 
I remember hearing Manuel Garcia's son say that he disliked 
the vocal quality of the castrate singers he had heard in his 
younger years; he thought it artificial and affected. But Mme. 
Viardot told me that the last great castrate singer whom she 
heard the famous Velutti, who was still singing in the year 
i850had a mezzo-soprano voice of beautiful quality, like 
that of a boy of eighteen. Viardot and her sister Malibran 
both sang in opera with Velutti; he also taught them lyrics, 
adorned with flourishes, in the popular style of the time. 

From early in the eighteenth century, the Roman Catholic 
Church had been developing the highest form of ecclesiastical 
music. It was an essential part of the pomp and ceremony of 
the Church ritual of the times, and one of the strongest influ- 
ences in the development of the wonderful music of that age, 
especially that of Palestrina (1526-1594), the never-surpassed 
creator of liturgical compositions for the Catholic Church. 

1 The Church was not, of course, the originator of this practice. Since 
Old Testament times, and throughout the Orient, eunuchs had been recog- 
nized as necessary members of the household and protectors of the harem. 
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The excessive display of magnificence throughout the 
Catholic Church was followed by a reaction. In the field of 
music, Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750) was the founder 
and leader of the new school. The music he composed for 
the Evangelical Church, in its extreme simplicity, expressed 
the austere religious spirit of Protestantism. 

Idealistic but not over-pious, Manuel Popolo de Vicente 
suffered greatly under the repressive tutelage of the Church. 
When he learned that it was planned to make a priest of him, 
he definitely turned away from formal religion. This, doubt- 
less, is the basis for the statement which in a bitter mood he Is 
known to have made (a statement which Pauline Viardot 
verified to me) that all through his life he believed neither 
in God nor devil, as defined by the Church. Instead, he 
evolved his own creed, based on a God of love and justice. 
He rebelled against the possibility of a future given over to a 
strict clerical life, feeling that it would be contrary to his 
personal Ideals and artistic ambitions. 

These disturbing elements were too much for him to meet 
in the development of his musical talent. So, after ten years 
of this life, when he was only sixteen years old and his voice 
was just developing into a beautiful tenor (young Spaniards 
reach maturity at an earlier age than do the young men of 
other nationalities), he suddenly disappeared from the church 
and the town of Seville. 

Not long afterwards, In the year 1791, the Royal Opera 
House in Madrid announced that it had discovered the great- 
est tenor of all time, and that his name was "Manuel Garcia." 

Desiring to make a clean break with his past, he had dis- 
carded, for professional use, the name Vicente and adopted 
that of Garcia a name which in Spain is as common as Smith 
or Jones in America. Under the instruction of Ansani, a 
well-known pupil of the great singing teacher Nicola Porpora, 
his voice had developed a phenomenal range, extending from 
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high C to low D, and he could sing equally well tenor, bari- 
tone, and, later, even bass-baritone. Finally, too, it came to 
have enormous power. Once, at a fashionable reception, 
many years later, while discussing music with General Murat, 
he sang a high C. The force of the vibrations of his tone 
shattered a champagne glass his companion was holding. 



II 

While still in his teens, Don Manuel was known as a singer, 
composer, actor, and conductor. Many of the famous com- 
posers of the day were eager to write parts especially for 
him in their operas, as Rossini did in his "Elizabetta" and 
"The Barber of Seville." 

A tintype which Mme. Viardot showed me pictured him 
as a handsome fellow, despite his irregular features, with fine 
tall physique, black wavy hair and great dark eyes shaded by 
long thick lashes. His whole appearance and manner were 
those of an aristocrat; this, combined with great personal 
charm, made him the hero of the day in the eyes of countless 
feminine admirers. 

Don Manuel was engaged at the Opera in Madrid until 
1808, as singer and composer. His fame spread so quickly 
that he immediately received offers to appear not only 
throughout Spain, but in Italy, France, Germany, and else- 
where. Many of these he accepted, singing in all the great 
opera houses of that time. He made a world-renowned tour 
with the famous Mme. Catalani, whom, it is said, he advised 
and coached, though she was already a prima donna, in her 
own right. Just prior to his contemplated world tour with 
Catalani, Don Manuel Garcia persuaded her to come to Paris 
for her first concert appearance before a French audience. 
These appearances were such an enormous success that she 
was acclaimed the greatest woman singer of her day. Imme- 
diately everyone began to clamor to hear Catalani and Don 
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Manuel singing together in recitals and operas. Napoleon I 
made Don Manuel Garcia "Professeur de Chant" 

The rumor that there was a love affair between Catalan* 
and the young Spaniard was without foundation. As a matter 
of fact, Cataiani was happily married to a French military 
diplomat, to whom, though he was in many respects a ne'er- 
do-well, she was devoted; and Don Manuel was already mar- 
ried and a father. His marriage had come about under very 
romantic circumstances. Early in the nineteenth century, a 
well-bom Spanish girl, Senorita Joaquina Stiches, who was 
preparing to take her vows at a nunnery, heard him sing. So 
impressed was she that she arranged an introduction, and it 
was not long before both were deeply in love. Later, under 
her husband's training, her voice developed to such an extent 
that she was able to make public appearances with him. 

Emperor Napoleon I, the tyrannical dictator of that time, 
who believed that he could conquer not only the world but 
every one of its arts and artists, became an eager admirer of 
Catalani, and commanded her to appear at his palace, the 
Tuileries. Catalani, a strikingly handsome and stately woman, 
obeyed the summons and attended the audience. Not una- 
ware of Napoleon's innumerable amours with noted women 
of the stage, she entered the salon with poise and dignity, 
bowed before him and said, "Sire, here I await your com- 
mands." During the brief audience, Napoleon, in a very short 
and harsh tone asked her, "Where are you going, Madame?" 

"Back to London," she answered. 

"You will stay here," thundered Napoleon. "You will be 
highly paid for your talent, and only here are you rightly 
placed. You will receive a salary of one hundred thousand 
francs (at that time about $75,000) and two months' furlough. 
Au revoir, Madame." Turning his back, he left her. Na- 
poleon, so sure that his commands were to be obeyed under 
all circumstances, thought that this was a final arrangement 
which no one but himself would dare to alter. 
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Knowing that she could not remain in France unless she 
acquiesced to Napoleon's demands, she fled to London before 
the day set for the signing of the contract. Secretly aided by 
Don Manuel Garcia, she traveled as his wife, her six-months- 
old baby in her arms. By this act she, of course, aroused 
Napoleon's hatred and desire for revenge. 

In the English capital she established herself in a beautiful 
home, and devoted herself to her husband and children. Her 
earnings reached unbelievable sums of money. Sometimes 
she received two hundred guineas at Drury Lane Theatre 
merely for singing "God Save the King" or "Rule Britannia." 
She did not expect to sing again in Paris for a long timeas 
long as Napoleon I reigned but changes came quickly in the 
political life of France; Napoleon was defeated and Louis 
XVIII ascended the throne. Catalani was then asked to re- 
turn to Paris to the Theatre Italien, at the fabulous salary of 
two hundred thousand francs ($150,000). 

Catalani so feared Napoleon's cruel revenge, however, that 
when she learned he was back in the capital where he reigned 
again for 100 days she went with Louis XVIII to Brussels, 
and returned to Paris only after Napoleon's departure and 
defeat. Then she again appeared with Garcia. 

Catalani is the singer who is known to have introduced the 
star system. Her husband was jealous to an almost fanatical 
degree of every other contemporary singer who had made a 
name. Under such circumstances it was inevitable, though so 
very unfortunate, that a rift finally occurred between Don 
Manuel and Catalani, and their joint appearances were broken 
off. 

It is a matter of historical interest that this courageous and 
remarkable woman was one of the few who did not surrender 
to the demands of Napoleon I. She was credited with having 
said that she was the equal of the Emperor, and to a certain 
extent, his superior. Napoleon, when he conquered Europe, 
brought poverty, misery, and hatred with him, while Catalani 
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conquered the whole world with her beautiful voice and great 
art, leaving behind her when she retired, enthusiastic devotion, 
great love, and beautiful memories. 

Ill 

Don Manuel was beginning Ms career at the time when 
the refined and exquisite Mozart had become a devotee of the 
art of bel canto, under the guidance and inspiration of Haydn, 
a pupil of Porpora. When Don Manuel arrived in Vienna, 
In 1792, Mozart had just died (1791). However, Garcia be- 
came acquainted for the first time with Beethoven. Both were 
depressed and sad, because they would never be able to work 
directly under the great composer Mozart. Don Manuel was 
delighted to learn that most of the singers whom Mozart had 
selected for the delineation of his operatic productions had 
received the same vocal training he had, and that their voices 
were consequently all of the same beautiful quality. He also 
heard with pleasure that Mozart had regarded him as one of 
the singers qualified to interpret his compositions. 

In collaboration with Haydn, Don Manuel entered heart 
and soul into the work of producing the operas which were 
the sacred inheritance from Mozart. Although he was dead, 
it was under Mozart's Influence that Don Manuel presented 
the "Marriage of Figaro" and "Don Juan," himself creating 
the roles of Figaro and the Count in the first-mentioned, and 
Octavio in the latter. Thanks to the intelligent training of 
his voice, and his extraordinary versatility, Don Manuel was 
able to sing all the leading male roles in Mozart's operas, re- 
gardless of the range in which they were written. 

Don Manuel became a life-long admirer of Beethoven, after 
his asssociation with him in Vienna. Many years later, he was 
present in that city as Manuel Garcia (son) told me when 
Beethoven conducted the terrible concert at which his deafness 
first became known to the public. Unable to hear the orches- 
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tra, Beethoven lost his place and was hissed by the audience 
and even by his own musicians. Grief-stricken, he ran from 
the hall, knowing that it was useless to try any longer to hide 
his affliction from the world. He had feared that if the critics 
knew he was deaf, they would asssume that he could no longer 
compose. 

Later, Beethoven became reconciled to his lot, and con- 
vinced himself that God had taken away from him the gift of 
hearing, only to give him the greater happiness of being able 
to live entirely for his music, and to hear it in all its glory- 
through his imagination. In this mood of sublimation, he 
wrote: "Poor Mozart, he did hear and feel everything so 
intensely, with all the force and compulsion of his youth and 
temperament! In spite of his unhappiness and his sick, tired 
body, he gave the world so much. And to think that this 
greatest of geniuses was put to rest in a pauper's grave! Lud- 
wig, be content with your destiny! " x 

The city of Vienna figured again in Don Manuel's life as 
the place where he met Schubert and listened to many of his 
unpublished compositions. It is said that after Schubert had 
heard Don Manuel's beautiful resonant voice, he wrote for him 
that impressive song, "Ungeduld." 

In 1811, Don Manuel Garcia went to Italy, where he re- 
mained for several years, singing and bringing out his own 
operas. But finally, in 1816, disgusted with the bad voice 
production at the Scala, in Milan, he returned to Spain, and 
from there to Paris, where he made his home, eventually re- 

1 1 often used to pass a little Gartenhaus on the banks of the Rhine at 
Bonn (Beethoven's birthplace) , which, I was told, is connected with a very 
dramatic incident in the composer's life. When he was only seventeen (long 
before his deafness made its appearance) he was spending the vacation with 
his mother in that town. One day he took her to sit in the sun in the little 
Qctrtenhaus, and while he was talking to her there, he noticed that she was 
hard of hearing in one ear. Terribly distressed about it, he told her that he 
considered deafness one of the most cruel afflictions. His mother remarked 
that it was not so much a hardship for her, but that she was glad her son 
did not have to bear it, for, she said, "A deaf composer would be as pitiful 
as a blind painter." 
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tiring after many active years as a successful singer, and enter- 
ing upon his career as a teacher. 

Don Manuel, in his devotion to Mozart, vowed to continue 
and develop Mozart's ideas about the beauty of restrained sing- 
ingthe style of bel canto and, as I heard from Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia, would often tell his pupils, u Sing Mozart 
beautifully and with reverence. He will not hear it in his 
flesh, but he surely will In spirit." 

Mme. Garcia, Don Manuel's wife, had no ambition for a 
stage career, but when her husband made his tour of America 
in 1825-28, presenting the first operas ever performed in this 
country, his wife, his son Manuel, and Ms oldest daughter 
Maria (Malibran) were all members of the cast. Because of 
Don Manuel's tremendous determination, everyone around 
him had to be musical; he made them sing. This was a con- 
suming ambition with him. 

Viardot told me she could remember occasions during re- 

4_2 

hearsals when her father struck the opening tone of an opera, 
and the family sang the entire work through without accom- 
paniment. Seldom, she said, was there the variation of a 
hair's breadth in the accuracy of the tone at the close* That 
was what was expected. If a variation occurred, it was re- 
garded as a catastrophe. 

"Musicians must be able to do this," Don Manuel used to 
say, "in order to sing at all. They must be capable, in this 
degree, if they are to have mastery over themselves and their 
voices, and gain the power to stir and arouse audiences." 

As a tour de force, he once asked the orchestra at a rehear- 
sal to play the accompaniment of a long aria in E flat, and 
he himself sang it right through, in perfect pitch, in E natural! 

While on the American tour, the Garcia company lost their 
music. Don Manuel was able to replace it by writing out 
from memory the entire set of scores among which was that 
of the "Don Juan" of Mozart! 

The influences of his unhappy childhood, acting upon a 
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temperament derived from two very different heritages the 
aristocrat and the gypsy made a combination which had never 
before existed in the annals of musical genius. 

Viardot told me that her father was seldom contented, and 
was very unhappy when his gypsy temper now and then got 
the better of him. His aggressive ambition for himself and 
his children often expressed himself in sad and despondent 
moods. He was, nevertheless, devoted to his wife and family. 

IV 

Throughout the years 1825-28, after a successful season in 
New York the Garcia Opera Company enjoyed tremendous 
success in a tour of Mexico. Then a fresh outbreak of spo- 
radic civil disorders, following on the native revolt against 
the domination of Spain, plunged the whole nation into con- 
fusion. The financial state of the country became straitened, 
and all the circumstances of life less secure. Fearing danger 
to his family and the other singers, about thirty, under his 
direction, Don Manuel prepared to return to Europe. With 
all their money in the form of gold and silver bullion, the little 
party started from the interior of Mexico toward the port of 
Vera Cruz. 

Their route led through a mountainous region, which they 
knew to be infested with brigands. Don Manuel's worst fears 
were realized. Down from the upper slope, with terrifying 
shouts, swept a band of some sixty horsemen, and, in what 
seemed the twinkling of an eye, the hard-earned wealth of 
the singing troupe amounting to some $100,000 passed out 
of their possession. 

With cruel humor, the chief of the banditti bound Garcia 
to a tree, after he had been stripped naked, and, knowing him 
to be a singer, commanded him to display his art for the 
pleasure of his followers. For a while, the despoiled Don 
Manuel Garcia sternly refused, though threatened with in- 
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scant death; when at last he began an aria, his voice was so 
choked with agitation and rage that he broke down, at which 
the robber connoisseurs hissed loudly. This stung Don 
Manuel's pride, and with an imperious gesture he began again, 
breaking forth into a magnificent flight of song, which so 
delighted his listeners that they shouted, "Bravissimo!" with 
all the abandon of an enthusiastic Spanish audience. They 
restored to him his personal effects, and a little share of the 
wealth which they had confiscated. In addition, they gave 
him an escort to the coast as a protection against other outlaws 
of the road. 

Frightened and crying in her mother's arras, little four-year- 
old Pauline Garcia- Viardot had watched the struggle with 
the bandits. To see her adored father roughly treated was 
agony for her. In addition, her heart was broken when one 
of them snatched from her shoulders the Spanish shawl which 
she wore, and galloped off with it, calling out, "J ust w ^at my 
little girl would like!" The whole episode made a deep and 
lasting impression on her; she told me that the painful memory 
of it influenced her to refuse all offers of American engage- 
ments during her singing career. 

After his return to Paris in 1828, Don Manuel gave up sing- 
ing-as I mentioned above-and devoted his time to teaching 
and composing. Throughout his career he composed no less 
than fourteen operas in Spanish, eighteen in Italian, and eight 
in French, as well as many ballets. The musical scores of 
these works were never collected, and it would probably be 
impossible today to gather a complete record of them. Musi- 
cally and historically, however, such a collection would be of 
immense interest and value. 

The composer Rossini, who was given to periodic fits of 
indolence, had to get Don Manuel to help him finish his opera, 
"The Barber of Seville;" he said that had Don Manuel given 
his full time to composing, he would have become one of the 
greatest composers of his day. Viardot was very amusing on 
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the subject of Rossini. "Oh, he was so lazy'' she would say 
and then relate how, when Don Manuel brought to him a 
completed aria or an orchestration, he would exclaim, "Your 
composition is much better than anything I could have done, 
my friend!" Mme. Viardot, in a letter to Julius Rietz, 1 de- 
scribed with brilliant charm and literary perfection, another 
aspect of her own versatility, the personality of her amaz- 
ing father. "In matters of art he was always strict, high- 
minded and calm. His life was a mixture of passion, wild 
freaks, magnificent benevolence, insane daring, childish 
naivete, unbounded kindness of heart, and a bold overflowing 
joy in existence that could not be quelled. Ah, what a pity 
it is that I could not become intimately familiar with that 
strange, 'genial' nature! It always seems to me that we ought 
to have been two friends! All his thoughts were so grand, so 
all-embracing! He could do everything in such a beautiful 
way! Riches and poverty (for we experienced both during 
my childhood) he bore with equal freedom, and knew how 
to make both amusing for his family ... on our return from 
Mexico, after our robbery by the brigands ... I do not re- 
member ever having heard more natural or infectious bursts 
of laughter than those of my father during the night follow- 
ing the loss of his whole fortune. . . ." 

When Don Manuel died in Paris in 1832, he left his son, 
Manuel Garcia, in a comfortable position as a great teacher- 
exponent of his father's principles. His oldest daughter, Maria 
Malibran, was happily married to de Beriot, the great violinist, 
and settled in Brussels in a beautiful home, where her mother 
shared their luxurious life. The third child, Pauline, who was 
only eleven years old at the time of her father's death, was 
protected and aided in her studies by her mother, her sister, 
and her brother Manuel. Her father's most successful pupils, 
Lablache and Nourrit, also guided her. 
1 The Musical Quarterly, October, 1915, p. 526, 
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Chapter VII 
HISTORY AND REVIVAL OF BEL CANTO 
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HE DISCIPLES of the Garcias claim Mozart, the reviver of 
the art of bel canto, as their musical godfather. The Garcia 
family, by establishing a technique of singing and teaching, 
insured its continuance, and Don Manuel's son established it 
scientifically by his invention of the laryngoscope, an Instru- 
ment by which, for the first time in history, It was possible to 
see Into the living human throat, and to watch the larynx and 
vocal cords in action (1854). 

From Haydn, Mozart had received instruction in singing. 
He had learned to love the true bel canto style, which is so 
necessary for the compositions he later revived In his Italian 
and German operas. To these two masters continuing the 
line of those before them who understood and practiced the 
old Italian style of bel cantowe owe the beginnings of the 
vocal science established by Don Manuel Garcia. 

In 1753, Franz Joseph Haydn (1732-1809), then a wander- 
ing, penniless youth, obtained an introduction to the most 
renowned singing-teacher of the day, Nicola Porpora. Will- 
Ing to do anything if only the famous master would accept 
him as a pupil, he received instruction in exchange for doing 
the work of a servant. He cleaned his master's shoes, kept his 
clothes and wig in perfect condition, and was a devoted and 
humble attendant. Porpora recognized in him a musical stu- 
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dent with a good voice, but did not know that he had already 
studied piano and composition. So when Haydn played the 
accompaniment for his own singing, and offered to do so for 
other pupils of Porpora, the great teacher was astonished to 
observe in him an even greater talent than he had anticipated. 

From that day on there were no more menial duties. 
Haydn became accompanist to his master, and as his beautiful 
voice developed, was made an assistant teacher. 

So much impressed was Porpora with Haydn's voice that he 
urged him to take up singing as a career. Later, when Haydn 
became Mozart's teacher, the latter learned more from him 
about singing than composition. Mozart, as a composer, of 
course, quickly outshone his teacher. This again proves how 
necessary for composers is the knowledge of singing. 

The statement has been made that Don Manuel Garcia also 
studied with Porpora. As a matter of fact, Porpora (1686- 
1766) died some years before Don Manuel was born. 
The latter did, however, receive instruction from a pupil of 
Porpora, Ansani, to whom he gave due credit and Ansani was 
himself an exponent of the teachings of Porpora, who, in re- 
viving and developing the methods of Caccini, had become a 
thorough master of the tradition of bel canto. Guilio Caccini 
(1550-1615) a singer and successful composer was actually 
the founder of the technique of scientific voice placement. 
The opera, "Dafne," which he composed in collaboration with 
the poet Peri, was the forerunner of the modern opera and 
oratorio developed, chiefly in Germany, during the following 
three centuries. 

In her novel, Consuelo based upon the character of her 
protegee, Pauline Viardot the French novelist George Sand 
used the name "Porpora" for Consuelo's singing-master and 
for this reason, the claim that Porpora had been the teacher 
of Don Manuel slipped into his biographies. 

In those days, a prime requirement of the expression of 
singing the absolute control of the cantilene (even lines) 
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through all the ranges of the voice was lost. Peri, Gacciniy 
Scarlatti, and Porpora seem to have been forgotten by their 
countrymen. At Don Manuel Garcia's time, the mistaken 
idea prevailed that only Italians were able to produce operas 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Even In Berlin, 
Dresden, London, Paris, Madrid, and St. Petersburg, the opera 
houses were dominated by Italian managers, conductors, and 
singers. 

Outside Italy, however, a great struggle began against the 
control of the Italians throughout Europe, and particularly the 
misuse of the Florentine school Haydn was dismayed by the 
Inferior performance of the singers. Mozart also rebelled 
against the monopoly of the Italians, both within and outside 
Italy, in producing opera entirely to their own liking, and 
only for financial gain. 

Mozart had a very sensitive ear 1 and keen appreciation of 
the correctness of voice and cantilene. It is well known that 
while composing he always sang the vocal parts with a high 
tenor voice. The restoration of bel canto came naturally 
through his compositions for opera, which demanded this 
beauty of tone, characterized by all the nuance and color a 
singer is capable of. 

Mozart's "The Magic Flute" the first truly German opera 
ever written inaugurated a new era. It resulted in the ulti- 
mate establishment of the pre-eminence of German music and 
the German language in the creation and production of music- 
drama. It was Mozart who led the way out of the labyrinth 
of the, at that time, prevailing superficiality of Florentine 
music, into the fields of nobler music and the better under- 

1 Mozart's sensitivity to tone is illustrated by a story of his childhood. 
As a small boy he was so devoted to playing the piano that his mother often 
had trouble in persuading him to go to bed. As a last resort she would 
threaten to call on the services of a trumpeter whose windows faced on 
theirs! Throughout his life, Mozart keenly disliked brass instruments; in 
his own orchestration, it will be observed, he avoids such "noisy" expression, 
as he called it. 
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standing of that music. The prime exponents of this new 

development we all know Beethoven, von Weber, Schubert, 
Schumann, Wagner, and Brahms (German), Berlioz (French), 

and Verdi (Italian) . 



II 

Mozart Insisted that his operas should be sung exactly as 
they had been written, and forbade the addition of cadenzas 
or other ornaments. This was a revolutionary change, for 
until then composers had given singers almost unlimited license 
to add flourishes of their own invention. It has remained the 
credo of such composers as Handel, Bach, Gluck, Beethoven 
Rossini, Schubert, Berlioz, Brahms, and even the romantic 
Wagner and the sensational Richard Strauss that their music 
cannot be improved through changes introduced by laymen. 

Mozart maintained that his music must be sung with a 
steady voice, nor did he need to rely on the willful singers 
trained in the new Italian style. In the beginning of his 
career, Mozart was unavoidably under the influence of the 
flourishing Italian schoolthe more so because he was obliged 
to use Italian libretti. We must admire the courage with 
which he foughtthough often, to his distress, without suc- 
cessfor new life for the libretti, as well as healthy expression 
for the melodic form and recitative. 

His compositions express religious fervor, depth of feeling, 
and poetic charm. In them, he turned to nature, to naive and 
Innocent sentiment. He is still recognized today as the great 
musical poet, approached only by Franz Schubert. His melo- 
dies, always new and original, soar freely through his operas, 
which are everywhere marked by an unequaled capacity for 
satiric expression. His style is this flowing melody, expressing 
the joy of the old and new Italian character, combined with 
the superiority in depth and substance, sincerity and convic- 
tion of the German. The buoyancy of his disposition is ex- 
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pressed in all his works, and impresses one with a feeling of 
warmth and happiness. 

As we said before, Beethoven arrived in Vienna just too 
late to study again under Mozart; but carrying out the latter's 
expressed request, Haydn undertook to guide the development 
of the young composer. The association between Beethoven 
and Haydn, how r ever, was never a happy one, for Beethoven's 
ideas were progressive even, for those times, revolutionary 
while Haydn was a conservative, with a steadfast respect for 
the traditions of the great masters who had gone before. 

Although Beethoven wrote only one opera, "Fidelio," he is 
important in the development of that form of music, for not 
only does his single composition carry on the tradition of the 
operas of Gluck and Mozart, but it foreshadows the dramatic 
compositions of von Weber and Wagner. Under von Weber, 
Beethoven's junior by sixteen years, opera began to show- 
broader lines of expression and more vigorous tone produc- 
tionsomething which was generally thought to reqoire a 
change in the method of vocalization. This new style inter- 
rupted the development of bel canto in Germany. Both, Carl 
Maria von Weber, the mystic romanticist, and Beethoven, the 
classical composer, gave to the singers an instrumentation for 
vocal music entirely dramatic in form a style never before 
expressed, and the forerunner of Wagner's style of musical 
drama. 

Wagner, too, in his day, as we have already mentioned, 
called for singers who had been trained in this school for 
the successful performance of his own operas. "You always 
feel,' 7 he once wrote, "that the singer is cultured and refined 
when he or she can sing Mozart with understanding. "An 
uncultured character could never express Mozart's highly 
idealistic compositions." 

As Don Manuel Garcia's fame spread throughout Europe, 
many singers came to him for advice and instruction. Haydn 
is known to have recognized Garcia as the supreme exponent 
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of Mozart's style of singing. Thus it followed inevitably that 
Don Manuel Garcia was obliged to combine teaching with his 
singing career, in order to explain to other singers of the time 
the strict laws which Mozart laid down for the use of the 
voice. 

To Don Manuel Garcia, who began his professional sing- 
ing career in about 1791, we owe, therefore, the achievement 
of a practical knowledge of the technique necessary for the 
culture and preservation of the perfect voice, the bel canto. 
He studied the principles of voice culture scientifically, and 
developed the old Italian style through the discoveries he 
made and put into practice in his own singing. This new 
technique he then taught his pupils, with the result that a 
complete revolution in the expression of artistic singing was 
brought about. 

As a disciple of the Garcia principles, I am happy to be a 
medium for preserving for future generations the tradition of 
bel canto. 

Bel canto, beautiful singing! That has to do with tone 
quality: the voice must be trained for beautiful quality in all 
the details of forte, crescendo, decrescendo, and mezzavocef 
which we may classify as matters of technique. The student 
must first acquire the rudiments of perfect control, in order 
to be able to sing the plain cultivated style in Italian, German, 
and French; the plain style being the old Italian music where 
technical execution must be faultless. It is not easy, and re- 
quires complete control of the breath through diaphragmic 
support, tone production through vocalization, full even tone, 
and the flawless blending of registers, besides absolute knowl- 
edge of technique on the teacher's sidewho must guide the 
pupil in the different stages of style. Then, after an absolute 
technique is acquired, whether for expression in music of the 
plain or florid type, sentiment must be expressed, without a 

1 No fortissi?no or pianissimo exists properly in singing, for that would 
take away the true principle of execution. 
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trace of sentimentality, which is a passionate low expression 
of rubato. The pupil then is fitted to express even the true 
rubato, that is,, the declamatory style in music. Almost any 
nation, during musical existence, has gone through the three 
stages of these styles, which, taken together, constitute bel 
canto, and which have been variously expressed by the Italian, 
French, German and English. 

We are hopeful today that the Garcias' intelligent produc- 
tion of the voice will continue to attract disciples to the tradi- 
tion of bel canto, which has been acknowledged universally 
as the only technique for the singing of dramatic as well as 
lyric compositions. 



Chapter VIII 
MANUEL GARCIA 



M 



.ANUEL GARCIA, born In 1805, the oldest child and only 
son of Don Manuel, died at nearly 102 years of age In 1906. 
His longevity, as he told me, was due to his perfect control of 
breathing and the correct use of the voice. So eager was he 
to give to others the advantage of his training, that he con- 
tinued to teach to his hundredth year. Even after he passed 
the century mark, he sometimes conducted, with amazing 
vigor, rehearsals of operettas performed by members of his 
family. When he was in his ninety-fourth year, he said to 
me, "I still have so much to give to the young, rising genera- 
tion that I have no time to die." 

In the course of this century-long career, Manuel Garcia 
witnessed some of the most stirring events of history. In the 
political field, the nineteenth century was a period of con- 
tinuous and radical change. Manuel Garcia was in Spain 
during the whole of the Peninsular War; in Naples when 
Prince Murat was executed; saw Joseph Bonaparte, ex-King of 
Spain, in exile in America; and while living in Paris, from 
1828-48, he witnessed two revolutions. In musical history, 
he was a link between the periods of Porpora, Mozart and 
Wagner, with all that these three names imply. 

There had been a period in Manuel Garcia's life when he 
aspired to become an engineer or physician. While develop- 
ing his invention, the laryngoscope the basic principle of 
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which is reflection by mirrors he made studies in the physiol- 
ogy of the throat; and thus brought about in 
the field of medical research. 

In 1825, when Don Manuel came to America his opera 
company, Manuel Garcia was so impressed with the greatness 
of his father and his sister Malibran, and the acclaim with 
which they were received, that he deplored by contrast his 
own lack of a powerful voice. Nevertheless, his singing was 
perfect in technique, and he had definite dramatic talent. 
Under his father's direction he sang the role of Leporello, to 
the older Garcia's Don Juan with marked success. 

At that time, Don Manuel, at the height of his fame, was 
so occupied with his singing career, appearing with most of 
the famous artists of his time, that he could not, without im- 
pairing his health, give much time to teaching. In order to re- 
lieve him, the younger Manuel renounced his own public 
appearance, and began teaching under his father's supervision. 
In 1842, he was appointed Professor at the Paris Conservatoire, 
and in 1848, Honorary Professor of the Royal Academy of 
Music in London. 

In my personal asssociation with Manuel Garcia, I had to 
admire profoundly his sincerity and honesty. He impressed 
on me the idea that the greatest part of a teacher's success 
depends not so much on his ability to develop singers of per- 
fect execution as on his possessing the strength of character 
to refuse to encourage mediocre talent. Because most teach- 
ers during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were 
of this integrity, the opera and concert stage presented truly 
great artists. There were few inferior singers then, for they 
had been discouraged at the outset from attempting anything 
but singing for their own pleasure. Even singers of first 
quality always had to keep themselves at their best, to hold 
their place amid severe competition. Teachers were fewer In 
number, but of a superior kind; in many cases, highly cul- 
tured in all branches of literature, history, and languages. 
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Their pupils followed their advice with confidence, and in 
return were devoted to them. Teacher and pupil, possessing 
culture and intelligence, co-operated for successful achieve- 
ment. 

For that reason, Manuel Garcia was deemed a wizard be- 
cause of his success in developing great singers. He was able 
to diagnose perfectly the voices of those who came to him, 
and to obtain immediate results. Often, in humorous mood, 
he related to me incidents pertaining to his pupils, some of 
whom came to him to learn his "tricks" as they called his 
technique. They had heard, for example, that under him, 
Stockhausen the first and incomparable German "Lieder" 
singer, also opera and oratorio learned the trill in one lesson. 
The term "tricks'* he naturally resented, and he also disliked 
hearing his teaching technique called a "method." As he said 
to me, "Any shoemaker or butcher can have a vnethod of 
making shoes or cutting meat; we have a science of vocal pro- 
duction which has proved itself a true science by the results 
it has obtained." 

Jenny Lind is one example of a singer whose voice was 
saved because she was intelligent enough to obey her teacher 
implicitly. At her first audition with him, Garcia told me, 
he asked her to take an absolute rest for several months, re- 
fraining entirely from singing during that time and then to 
come back for advice. Promptly at the end of that period, 
she returned, smilingly greeting him with the words, "Maes- 
tro, here I am back again, hoping for good news, because I 
have followed your advice and have not sung one tone during 
my absence." She then began with him the studies which 
were to lead her to world-wide fame. 

I only wish that present-day singers could be imbued with 
so much intelligent confidence in their superiors. Many of 
them, upon being told to rest their voices, run to seek advice 
from charlatans including medical specialists whose reputa- 
tion conies only from the "puffs" they give themselves. Some 
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people wonder why I studied for eighteen years with only the 
Garcias. It was because I knew Viardot was the 
teacher living; she has been called the who 

ever lived. Had I changed teachers, I could only have changed 
to an inferior one. 

As a teacher, Manuel Garcia was very patient in his explana- 
tions; he was exact and thorough. He was also completely 
modest, courteous and full of humor. His knowledge of the 
history of music and the art of singing of different epochs was 
without equal. Always kind and fair in his criticisms, he 
sometimes appeared to be severe, but that severity was only 
the honesty from which any true artist profits. 

In 1847, he published his book, Traite Complef de fArt 
du Chant. It was Immediately acclaimed and Is still recog- 
nized as possibly the best treatise ever written on scientific 
voice culture. This publication was followed by a condensed 
treatment of the subject, called Hints on Singing. I must 
confess, however, that I feel It Is Impossible, and might even 
be injurious, to try to gain Information only through books. 
Personal contact with the teacher is absolutely essential, for 
otherwise the student will receive theoretical Impressions with- 
out the supervised test of practical application. 

In 1849, France being in turmoil after the Revolution, 
Manuel Garcia emigrated to England to that country which 
has always given the support of patronage to musical geniuses, 
notably, among them, to Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, von 
Weber, and Mendelssohn. The English, at that rime, con- 
ferred high honors on Garcia, and a life pension In recogni- 
tion of his achievement as scientist and teacher. His name 
today is well remembered there, because it was In England 
that many of his most distinguished pupils Jenny Lind, Grisi, 
the tenor Stockhausen, Nourrit, Lablache, his two sisters, 
Malibran and Viardot, to name but a few began their careers, 
and later, as favorites, amassed large fortunes. 

The first representative of the Garcia system to come to 
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America was Manuel Garcia's pupil, Herrnine Rudersdorff. 
This accomplished dramatic soprano appeared first in Boston, 
in 1871, where she made her home until her death in 1882. 
She gave recitals and sang in oratorios, but established her 
fame principally as a teacher. Mme. RudersdorfFs son was 
Richard Mansfield, the actor an American citizen, but by 
virtue of his education at Eton English in manner. It was 
my good fortune to meet him shortly after my arrival in the 
United States. One of Mme. Rudersdorff's first pupils was 
Mme. Emma Thursby, well known as a concert singer and 
later as a teacher. Among the latter's successful pupils was 
Geraldine Farrar. 

Manuel Garcia, like Pauline Viardot, deplored the detes- 
table nasal singing, which has become so general since their 
deaths. With sorrow, one remembers that even such unfor- 
gettable artists as the brothers Jean and Eduard de Reszke, 
for a time, came under its influence (French method it was 
called) . 

Wagner's operas, as he himself realized, required singers 
trained in the knowledge of the complete tradition of bel 
canto, and with the intelligence to adapt this technique to the 
requirements of the music drama he originated. "First," he 
says, with respect to the training of singers, "learn the lyric 
in Italian to practice correct breathing, vocalization, cantilene, 
and blending of the registers; then my dramas will be sung 
in masterly fashion." 

During his exile in Paris, Wagner's taste had been greatly 
improved by acquaintance with such composers as Meyer- 
beer, Rossini, Berlioz, Chopin, Liszt and the great singers who 
were appearing there. On his return, he was disgusted with 
the method of singing in the German opera. Therefore he 
wrote to Pauline Viardot-Garcia in Paris: "Give me your 
pupils. Here in Germany I hear everywhere only yelping 
and screaming." 

And for his first festival performance, Wagner engaged, 
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almost without exception, or of Manuel Garcia 

and Pauline Viardot, among them Lilli and Marie Lehmann, 

w 

the first Wotan, Emil Scaria, the tenor Albert Xiemann, etc. 

In my opinion, nothing has been more remarkable in the 

performance of German opera in the twenty-five years 

than the improvement in technique and finishing culture of 

the artists. At the time of which we are writing the of 
the nineteenth century , the so-called ^German method" had 
entirely taken the place of bel canto, which the singers con- 
sidered incapable of supplying the demands for great 
action and abundance of voice required by Wagnerian opera. 
This point of view was an expression of national pride 
on the ignorance of singing teachers, who entirely failed to 
understand even the rudiments of beautiful singing. 

In spite of the pre-eminence of Manuel Garcia and Pauline 
Viardot as teachers of great singers, some of their pupils re- 
fused to acknowledge the debt of gratitude they owed them. 
Manuel Garcia told me it was a matter of deep distress to him 
that a considerable number of those singers were so unscrupu- 
lous that they claimed to have improved on their master's 
vocal art. They even pretended to have invented a teaching 
method of their own. "From the hundreds of pupils I have 
trained in our principles," he once said sadly to me, "I can be 
proud of only a few who are following in my footsteps, and 
are honest teachers and disciples. 1 hope that you will be one 
of them." It is my sincerest hope that I have, indeed, earned 
the right to be called a true follower. 

GARCIA AT CRICKLEWOOD 

My first meeting with Manuel Garcia occurred in 1901. I 
had for some years been established as a teacher in America, and 
was very much interested in working with choruses and teach- 
ing male voices. Because I wished to be honest about my 
ability to teach men as well as women, I went to Pans to 
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seek the advice of Pauline Viardot. I felt I needed more 
knowledge of the diagnosing of the male voice and of the 
technique of teaching men. 

Discussing it with her, she told me, "You are so young 
as a teacher that you are probably over-diffident about your 
own abilities. What you need more than anything else is an 
endorsement from my brother and myself of our confidence 
in you as a teacher, to give you assurance and authority. I 
have asked my brother Manuel to help you also, by telling you 
about theory and practice of our teaching the male voice." 

At Viardot's suggestion, I went immediately to confer with 
her brother in Cricldewood, London, where he was then 
living. During the crossing from Boulogne I had the company 
of Mme. Nellie Melba. She was very much interested to hear 
of my pilgrimage to the old man Garcia, whom her teacher, 
Marchesi, a pupil of his, had never mentioned as living. A 
widely read encyclopedia had given the year 1878 as the date 
of his death, confusing it with that of his first wife. Melba 
was very anxious to hear about my meeting with her teacher's 
teacher, and to know what he thought of her voice, as com- 
pared with that of his pupil, Jenny Lind the more so as the 
latter's son was a frequent visitor at her home. On this cross- 
ing, Melba introduced me to the famous actress Sarah Bern- 
hardt, who was going to Manchester, Liverpool, and London, 
for guest performances. She, too, was interested to know 
more about Garcia, whom she also believed to be dead. 

The morning after I arrived in London, I sallied forth 
bright and early to visit Manuel Garcia at his home. Crickle- 
wood was an outlying suburb of London, a district given over 
principally to great commercial gardens and nurseries. Small, 
scattered and inconspicuous dwellings were hidden away in 
these picturesque surroundings, and it was with some diffi- 
culty that I finally found the master's retreat. It appeared 
from the road to be a small cottage not unlike most of the 
other houses which formed a row on both sides of it. 
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"Mon Abri" (My Shelter), the place was called. 

this, I was suddenly startled by the thought is it really a 

f > O * 

shelter, a retreat? Does Manuel Garcia no longer teach? Am 
I not to receive the constructive advice I so honestly seek and 
so much desire from the brother of Mme. Viardot, a man now 
ninety-four years of age? With my mind, traveling 
these lines, I felt as though I were intruding on a sanctuary, and 
my heart fluttered as I paused a moment before entering the 
serene little house. 

During the short time that I had to wait, my attention was 
attracted by two vibrant speaking voices which came to me 
from the next room, the door of which stood slightly ajar. I 
could not see the speakers, and was convinced that the patri- 
arch was not with them. Then the door opened wide and 
two men emerged. One, young and vigorous, I was later to 
know as a Chicago voice teacher of considerable reputation 
and unusual modesty, still active; but imagine my amazement 
to learn that the other clear voice belonged to an elderly man, 
quite bent and infirm, whose feet dragged a bit as he walked 
across the room. 

I was in the presence of the great Manuel Garcia! 

Meekly I handed him my letter of introduction from his 
famous sister. Reading it, he invited me into his studio, a very 
large room with a glass door opening out on a lovely typically 
English flower garden. He seated himself at once at the 
piano, and then turned to question me: 

"And how is my precious sister? She has already written 
me something about you. And why are you coming here? 
You know, do you not, that you are a pupil of the real musical 
genius of our family?" 

"Including you and Malibran?" I asked shyly. 

"Yes," he answered solemnly, "and the equal of our father. 
I realize, of course," he added, with a touch of pride, "that 
we Garcias have built up a tradition as exponents of vocal art. 
Am I right in assuming that you, a woman, taught by a 
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woman, question in your mind your ability to train the male 
voice with the same ability and success that you are having 
with the female voice?" 

"I am not quite sure," I replied, somewhat hesitantly, "that 
this is the point at issue. I already have had considerable ex- 
perience and success with some of my men pupils." 

Pausing for a moment, he exclaimed, "Ah, ha! Now I know 
what Pauline wanted for you not alone my advice as to how 
to train men's voices, for she herself, as accompanist to my 
father and myself, knows as much about it as I do; but she 
wished you to have the privilege and prestige of having 
worked with me a prestige which America especially wants. 
Think of her teaching Albert Niemann the greatest Wag- 
nerian tenor of Wagner's time and changing him from 
baritone to tenor! I have been told that certain opportunists 
there in America, who have not studied with any of the 
Garcias, erroneously claim to be exponents of our training." 

I had to acknowledge that this was true. 

After thoroughly questioning and critically examining my 
theories and methods, Manuel Garcia explained to me the dif- 
ference between teaching men and women, caused by the dif- 
ference in placement and resonance (lumbar breathing being 
a necessary aspect of men's voice production). 

"Now you had better go back to Pauline," he concluded, 
"for after all, what you really need to make yourself a great 
teacher is the Garcia endorsement. We cannot conscien- 
tiously recommend a teacher until he has brought to us for 
approval at least five pupils who have been prepared for a 
vocal career by him." 

I told him that for five years I had been presenting to Mme. 
Viardot some of my most talented and advanced pupils. 

"Good," he replied, "that is fine! You know as well as I 
do that many a great talent unfortunately comes under the 
influence of charlatan teachers. At the present time (1901) 
such teachers seem to flourish in America as well as in Europe; 
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and It often that a may be so well 

grounded in the art of wrong 

destroy an already well placed voice, we require vour pres- 
entation to us of pupils who have had to be 
wrong training. This may seem a narrow-minded point of 
view, but it is for your own protection more than for oars." 

I begged the great master to allow me to a few 
with him while I remained in London for the Covent Garden 
season. Before he would give me any on the 

training of male voices, he insisted on my for with 

full voice. I told him that 1 could not do so, because 1 

tried to reach the upper tones I would get an attack of the 
asthmatic condition 1 had contracted before coming to Amer- 
ica. "Don't worry about that," he said. a You come and sing 
now. From what I have heard of your voice, it is in perfect 
condition, so you sing while I play." 1 returned from my visit 
to Garcia encouraged to resume my singing. 

Realizing my eagerness to learn from him, he showed me 
the technique of training men's voices by having me imitate 
them in their chest and middle register. He always called 
these meetings not lessons, but "conversations" and "advice" 
out of loyalty and respect to his sister, my teacher! 

In my various conversations with Manuel Garcia we spoke 
of Mme. Melba and Jenny Lind, and I told him how anxious 
Melba was to meet him and sing for him. Not only was Mme. 
Marchesi, who had prepared her for an opera career, a student 
of Manuel Garcia, but so, too, was her first teacher, Mme. 
Widemann, who, before she went to Australia, had been a 
great German dramatic singer. 

The next day, Melba and I drove in her private car to his 
home. 

Melba was very much moved when she stood face to face 
with the famous old master, and it took her a while to recover 
herself. Then she went to the piano and accompanying her- 
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self, the arias from "Lucia di Lamrnermoor" (Gaetano 

Donizetti) and the Ophelia aria from the opera "Hamlet" 
(Anibrois Thomas). 

Garcia sat motionless in an armchair, covering his eyes with 
one hand. 

Never have I heard Meiba sing with such beauty of tonal 
expression! 

After she had finished the aria, there was a deep silence. 
Garcia remained in his motionless position, bent over in his 
chair, one hand still covering his face. He did not say a word. 

. . , Embarrassing moments of silence. Then, motioning 
to each other, we slipped softly away from the studio and 
house, thinking that he had fallen asleep. All my praise for 
her masterly rendition of the arias did nothing to console the 
disappointed Alelba, when we drove back to London. 

With tears in her eyes, she wailed, "What is the use of 
going on singing when the great man has no word of encour- 
agement for me, but falls asleep!" 

The next morning, when I visited Garcia again, I said to 
him, "Maestro, I am so sorry that I made the mistake of 
bringing Mme. Meiba to see you and sing for you yesterday, 
but she was so anxious to meet you and get your opinion. I 
am so unhappy now that she was a disappointment to you." 

"Disappointment!" he replied, his voice showing sudden 
emotion; and then after a pause, "My good Jenny Lind! I 
thought of her all the time yesterday, when I heard Meiba 
sing. Oh yes, Jenny Lind's voice was silver, but the voice of 
Meiba is gold pure gold!" 

The German Intendant of the Vienna Royal Opera Com- 
pany, Hans Gregor, who heard the story later and related it 
in his book, wrote that he considered Garcia's silence after 
Meiba had sung for him, to be a silence of exalted emotion; 
it would have been impossible for such a highly sensitive vocal 
musician to express his appreciation in a loud word directly 
afterwards. Often when listening to "Parsifal" or "Tristan 
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and Isolde," produced In Bayreuth and in New York 
Bodanzky, I have felt the same way. It has to me 

that the applause disturbed the conductor and many of the 
audience who still had the strains of the music in 

their ears and in their hearts, 

Manuel Garcia told me that Jenny Lind had not achieved 
as nrrach success in opera as Melba because of her reli- 

giosity. Jenny Lind was an ardent Protestant. Once, when 
asked why she no longer appeared in opera, she said, 
"I must sing God's glory, and can only do it in concerts, 
oratorios, and 4 Lieder. J " (Even today the visitor to West- 
minster Abbey is reminded of her love of Handel's music by 
the quotation from "The Messiah," over the tomb where she 
was buried in 1871: "I know that my Redeemer liveth." Yet, 
Garcia went on to tell me, in her day she had no rival, whereas 
Melba had two formidable ones Mme. Marcella Sembrich 
and Mme. Luisa TetrazzinL Jenny Lind was also fortunate, 
he added, in having for her manager that genius of showman- 
ship, P. T. Barnum. 

Later, in Berlin, Professor Dr. Max Friedlaender, a pupil 
of Manuel Garcia, and an authority on the songs of Schubert, 
which he has edited, and a friend and colleague of Jenny 
Lind, told me that during her later years she frequently sang 
off key, much to the distress of her teacher, who urged her to 
discontinue her public appearances. The "Swedish Nightin- 
gale" was so much adored in England that she insisted on pro- 
longing her career. Although she was born in Stockholm 
(1820), the English claimed her as their first great coloratura 
singer, even before she married an Englishman, Otto Gold- 
smith. 

After my meeting with Manuel Garcia in Cricklewood, I 
again went to Paris to see Mme. Viardot. She had already 
received a letter from her brother, in which he wrote, "You 
have heard several pupils of your young protegee, so you are 
able to judge her ability as a teacher. (Viardot had asked 
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him to help her in the decision as to whether I should embark 
again upon a public career or become a teacher.) Even 
though she has an extraordinary voice and talent as a singer, 
I personally would want her to stay in the teaching field. We 
need young, good teachers to perpetuate our art of voice 
culture in the coming generation, because charlatanism is again 
beginning to demoralize opera and concert." 

So from that time, my career as a teacher was definitely 
decided upon. In her letter of endorsement to me, Mme. 
Viardot wrote substantially as follows: "After our conver- 
sation you are now a representative of my brother Manuel 
and myself in our science of voice production, and your 
successful and loyal pupils are hereby allowed to call them- 
selves our grandchildren." 

This endorsement has been of the greatest value to my 
prestige as a teacher. Because of it, I have always enjoyed 
cordial recognition from all genuine musicians, managers, and 
agents, both in this country and in Europe. Never have I had 
to ask a favor for myself or any of my pupilsthe fact that 
I am a certified Garcia representative, and the results I had 
with my pupils trained under the Garcia technique, have been 
enough to open all doors. 

The next time I went to Europe and saw Manuel Garcia, I 
had more courage in talking with him; he gave me much 
valuable information about the characteristics of celebrated 
singers who had been his pupils among them Malibran, Viar- 
dot, Jenny Lind, Lablache, Nourrit, Duprez, L'Alboni, and 
Stockhausen. 

On one visit to his home, I took with me the young Amer- 
ican, Lillian Blauvelt, who was at that time studying with me. 
Beautiful and possessed of great personal charm, she also had 
a lovely lyric voice which is still remembered by those fortu- 
nate enough to have heard her sing. Garcia was charmed 
with her. When we went into his little garden, through the 
open door of his studio, he cut some flowers and laid them 
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on a chair where she had placed her parasol. Later, he gave 
her his autographed photograph, a fact which made me a bit 
envious, because he had not yet given one to me. All his 
attention on that occasion was for the beautiful young woman. 
Quite unexpectedly, however, he turned to me, holding a 
half-opened rose in his hand. "Here, child," he said, "this is 
the expression of the perfect tone. Every nuance of beauty, 
color, fragrance, and form is in this God-given creation, not 
yet abused by human treatment." 

Once, in Garcia's studio, I was given a most instructive les- 
son in the diagnosing of voices. He asked me to listen with 
him to two singers who had come from America. They were 
under the impression that they had studied with a teacher who 
was a representative of the Garcia technique, but in the singing 
that followed there was no trace of it. Manuel Garcia then 
asked them to sing some exercises and vocalizations, which 
seemed to them a strange request. It was a most amazingly 
amateurish exemplification of tone production. When asked 
to project the pure Italian vowels, they could not do it. One 
a baritone had a very throaty voice, and the other a tenor- 
sang with a nasal quality. The climax came when the poor 
fellows asked whether they might take lessons from him, 
during the few weeks of their stay in London. "No, no," he 
exclaimed emphatically, "I do not want to commit a sin!" 
Then the tenor asked in a disagreeable way, "That means dis- 
missed?" "Yes," said Garcia, soberly, "and with the advice to 
give up the idea of a professional career." The two left not 
very encouraged. 

In silence I looked at the Maestro and observed his speech- 
less dismay. Tears of sympathy filled my eyes. Glancing up 
at rne, he said, "Yes, my child, that is the only answer tears." 
Fortunately, his sadness was changed to joy by a knock at the 
door. 

Plangon, thinking the Maestro was alone when he saw the 
young men come out of the studio, entered and greeted him 
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with a jolly and smiling countenance. Garcia was delighted. 
"Sing me," he begged, "a few of your beautiful tones, so that 
I may be sure that correct singing still exists." Seated at the 
piano, he sang scores and scales. Manuel Garcia's expression 
lost Its discouraged sadness and became radiant, as he ex- 
claimed, "That is singing through the mask * and not through 
the nose! The nose is the waste-basket of the brain but not 
considered for resonance." Suddenly turning to me, he grum- 
bled, "Why do they sing and speak with that nasal quality in 
America?" I, who also detest the ugly nasal speaking voice 
and had fought against it so long, answered, "Master, it comes 
from ignorance from not knowing that mask and nose are 
two separate resonances." "Yes," he said, "I think you are 
right. God may forgive them, but I cannot." 

Garcia sometimes had a very humorous way of expressing 
himself. I remember his once saying, "A basso with a low C 
and a tenor with a high C, both are socially impossible!" 

On his hundredth birthday, March 17, 1905, Manuel Garcia 
was in good health and high spirits. The anniversary was 
made an important occasion by admirers of many different 
nationalities. He had already, by order of the King of 
Sweden, been created "Chevalier de POrdre de Merite," in 
recognition of his services to Jenny Lind and other great 
Swedish artists, and been made an honorary M.D. of the 
University of Konigsberg, and "correspondent" of the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm. 

The grand old man began his activities on that day by 
driving to Buckingham Palace where Edward VII decorated 
him with the Insignia of a Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order. Leaving the Palace, he drove to Hanover Square, 
where, at the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, more 
honors were conferred on him, both for his musical achieve- 
ments and his medical research. 

1 Mask, in musical language, is used to express all the resonance cavities 
of the face, as opposed to the cavities of the nose only. 
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There, also, by order of the Kong of Spain, he was invested 
with the Royal Order of Alphonse XII. The Prussian Min- 
ister for Public Instruction, on behalf of Emperor Wilhelm 
II, presented him with the Great Gold Medal for Science. 
Addresses followed by representatives of the Royal Society, 
the Royal Academy of Music, and universities and medical 
societies of many countries. After this, Garcia was presented 
with his portrait by Sargent, commissioned by his pupils, 
friends, and numerous admirers. 

At the close of the ceremonies, he made a speech of thanks, 
and then the entire assemblage filed past to do him homage. 
With all his particular friends, the old gentleman shook hands. 

That same evening Garcia attended a banquet in his honor 
at the Hotel Cecil, where he heard and responded to more 
speeches. 

Two days later there was a private celebration, at which 
he received a large and elaborate birthday cake. Mine. Viardot 
and Mme. Marchesi were present, both at that time about 
eighty years of age. Garcia humorously chided them, saying 
he was astonished that they had not prepared a program of 
songs and duets in his honor. 

Neither Garcia's admirers, so anxious to pay tribute to him, 
nor the sovereigns who had issued the royal commands for 
him to appear at these exhausting ceremonies, seemed to have 
taken into consideration the possibility of overtiring the old 
man, and Garcia, who considered himself indefatigable, would 
never have protested. His exertions wearied him, however, 
more than he realized, for when I wrote him at that time, 
asking permission to come again to him for advice the fol- 
lowing summer, my letter was answered by his wife (the 
wife of his second marriage), who told me that he was ill 
with influenza brought on by overtaxing himself on his birth- 
day. She said that his doctors advised him to retire, but that 
he was sure he would recover and again resume his profes- 
sional life at one hundred years of age! 
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In the year of 1906, I received another letter from Mme. 
Garcia, telling me that her husband had regained his health 
and that I should come to see him. I made my preparations 
to go to London. That same night I had a strange premoni- 
tion. I dreamed that upon entering his house I saw Manuel 
Garcia lying on the sofa in the little reception room which I 
so well remembered. Before him stood Brahms and Bee- 
thoven, looking down upon his body, which was dwindling 
away to a mere nothing. 

On the way to the boat, the following morning, I bought 
a newspaper. In great letters, the headlines of the front page 
announced: 

MANUEL GARCIA, THE GREATEST SINGING TEACHER 
OF THE WORLD, AGED 101 %, Is DEAD 

With a shock I realized that my dream had become a reality, 
and I embarked for Paris to see Pauline Viardot, his sister. 



Chapter IX 
MARIA MALIBRAN 



.ARIA MALIBRAN! In the realm of music and dramatic 
art, of legendary story and great romance, what a name to 
conjure up, even today! Only recently (1937) two novels 
based on her life have been published in Paris Malibran, by 
Albert Flament, and La Passion de la Malibrm, by Henry 
Malherbe. Had she lived longer, much more could have been 
written about her development as an artist, but she died before 
she reached the full maturity of her powers. Always, it 
seems, she was haunted by a premonition of early death. 

Maria Felicita Garcia, the oldest daughter and second child 
of Don Manuel Garcia, was born in Paris, March 24, 1808. 
Her vivacious nature augmented her career as a woman and 
an artist; her star shone brightly through a brief but exalted 
history. Her only weakness seems to have been an over- 
excitable temperament which she concealed through the per- 
fect control of her voice and its development into ever new 
beauty of expression. 

The sensitive and willful child was so petted by everyone, 
even by the nuns at the convent school where she was placed 
that she became very spoiled, capricious, and reckless. This 
her imperious father would not tolerate, and he devoted him- 
self to her training and discipline. 

Don Manuel was bent upon making of Maria a great mu- 
sician and singer. So alike in temperament were they that it 

Uj 
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was difficult for him to mold his daughter. Nevertheless, the 
stories asserting that he was brutal to her are entirely untrue. 
Malibran herself contradicted them, and her sister assured me 
that they were without foundation. Writing to her friend 
and biographer, the Corntesse de Merlin, Maria said, "Si mon 
pere tfavttit pas ete si severe avec moije rfaurais rien fait de 
bon. petals paresseme et indocile une zingarella" * 

She had a very strong and determined mind, but so had 
her father, and Maria knew she was no match for him. If she 
had had a hard lesson with him, or a disagreement over some- 
thing, she would be afraid to complain about it. Instead, she 
would sit at the piano and compose a little dirge about her 
miseries. When her father reprimanded her, she would 
quicken the tempo of the music and sing to him, "But father, 
I am so full of music that I must sing, and like all true artists, 
I sing only what I feel. These words are on the tip of my 
tongue, and I think it is better that I sing them than to say 
them!" 

Malibran made her first appearance on the stage while still 
in her childhood, in a child's part in Paer's opera, "Agnese," 
in which she handed a letter to her father while he was singing 
a duet with the prima donna. One evening the lady was taken 
ill, and Maria, standing on tip-toe, took up her singing part 
and sang it with her father. 

She next appeared, as a child of five, in an opera written 
by her father, "The Caliph of Bagdad," when he was chief 
singer at the court of Napoleon I, in that Emperor's days of 
splendor. 

Don Manuel arranged for Maria to have lessons with Gio- 
vanni Velutti, the famous and last castrate singer, especially 
noted for his brilliant execution of cadenzas. As the younger 
Manuel said, "My father engaged everyone who could assist 

1 "If my father had not been severe with me, I should not have done any- 
thing well. I was indolent and stubborn-a little gypsy." 
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him in her development, and especially listened to their exe- 
cution of florid passages." 

Nature had not endowed Maria with a voice of first quality. 
Her natural voice before training was a mezzo-soprano, and 
especially in the middle tones, uneven and full of defects. 
Before every performance, she was obliged to practice exer- 
cises up to the very moment of going on the stage, in order 
to keep it flexible. As a result of her father's rigid discipline, 
her range had been extended in both directions, until it was 
finally capable of executing three octaves, from soprano high 
D, to contralto low D. Her whole voice became even, and 
the high notes gained a scintillating radiance, while the 
lower register was soft, sweet, and strangely thrilling. 

Her hearers were stirred with the consciousness of her ever- 
varying sensibilities. Her choice of lyric ornamentation was 
so audacious and yet so skillful that a French critic wrote of 
her, "Her passages were not only remarkable for extent, ra- 
pidity, and complication, but were invariably marked with the 
most intense feeling and sentiment. Her soul appeared in 
everything she did." Malibran's voice, it might be said, had 
been almost literally fabricated by her father's training, but 
nature alone was responsible for her dramatic and artistic 
ability as a singer. 

Unlike her older brother Manuel, and her sister Pauline, 
thirteen years younger, Malibran was exuberant and gay. Her 
father often begged her to be more self-contained for the sake 
of her career, but she would only shrug her shoulders and 
say, "When I can no longer sing, I can become a circus rider." 
A daring horsewoman and swimmer, Malibran alternated these 
strenuous pursuits with fatiguing studies and incessant social 
pleasures. 

A favorite story of one of her escapades is of the time when, 
singing with Velutti, she extemporaneously improved on his 
ornamentations during the performances. (All Italian singers 
at that time had a stock of vocal ornaments of their own 
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invention, of which they were Inordinately proud.) Velutri, 
seething with rage, pinched Malibran's arm and snarled, 
"Briccona!" (which freely translated means, "you little 
devil!") 

Malibran had a very cultured mind, but was quick and 
erratic In her decisions, and often prompted to do incompre- 
hensible things. Her charitable impulses knew no bounds. 
On one occasion she aided a destitute Italian singer giving him 
all the money she had in her purse seven hundred francs- 
asking him to say nothing about it. "Ah, Madame," he cried, 
"you have saved me forever!" "Hush," she interrupted, "do 
not say such a thing. Only the Almighty can do that. Pray 
to him!" When she returned home, she found she was pen- 
niless, and for the first time in her life had to ask her London 
manager for an advance on her salary. 

From photographs I have seen, and my dear Viardot's own 
reminiscences, I am able to imagine how Malibran must have 
looked to those who were so fortunate as to have seen and 
heard her. There was a healthful glow to her olive com- 
plexion, in which even, white teeth and bright, black eyes 
flashed brilliantly. She was handsome, her bearing and ap- 
pearance was aristocratic, yet her manner was always simple 
and modest. In repose, the expression of her face was thought- 
ful, but her mobile features were a mirror to her deeply emo- 
tional nature. 

She had the high moral character of her father; the various 
defamatory stories regarding her personal life are entirely 
false. Don Manuel was often irritated because he saw in her 
traces of the gypsy ancestry, which he, with iron discipline, 
tried to control in himself. He was often in despair and 
feared that her volatile temperament would bring into her 
life some catastrophic experience which would detrimentally 
influence or shorten her career as a singer. Her tragic death 
proved how right he was. 
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Chorley, the English critic, recalls in glowing terms the 
impression she made on him in her public appearances: "From 
the first hour when Malibran Garcia appeared on the stage, 
first in 11 Barbiere' and subsequently in "II Crociato/ it was 
evident that a new artist, as original, as extraordinary, had 
come one by nature fully endowed, not merely with physical 
powers, but also with that inventive, energetic, rapid genius, 
before which obstacles became as nothing, and by the aid of 
which the sharpest contradictions became reconciled." 

A true child of Nature, she let the inspiration of the mo- 
ment guide her dramatic interpretations on the stage. For 
any one possessed of less intuitive genius than she, such a pro- 
cedure might not have been a success. Malibran herself was 
criticized, in her presentation of Desdemona, for making 
Otello pursue her so long in the murder scene. She answered, 
"It is not elegant, I admit, but once I fairly enter into my 
character I never think of effects, and imagine myself to be 
really the person I represent. I can assure you that in the last 
scene of Desdemona I often feel as if I am really about to be 
murdered, and act accordingly." 

Once when her father played Otello, to her Desdemona, 
the stage dagger could not be found at the time of the per- 
formance, and when Don Manuel advanced on her in the 
murder scene, Malibran recognized the blade he carried, as 
one he had bought from a Turk a short while before, remark- 
ing when he did so, on the sharpness of the edge. The ex- 
citable Maria cried out in Spanish (the opera was being given 
in Italian), "Papa, Papa, for heaven's sake, don't kill me!" 

While the Garcia family was on its American tour, Maria 
met and married M. Frangois Eugene Malibran, a French 
merchant, and henceforth was known professionally as Mali- 
bran. The marriage was contrary to her family's wishes, but 
Maria married chiefly to be free from their supervision. 

M. Malibran had promised her a life of luxury, but only a 
few weeks after their marriage, he was adjudged a bankrupt 
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and sent to prison for non-payment of debts. His bride then 
discovered that she had been cheated by a cunning scoundrel, 
who had schemed to save himself from disgrace by controlling 
the stage earnings of a brilliant wife. 

Maria was very unhappy in her life with M. Malibran, in 
New York, and there were many differences and quarrels. 
Only the resolute intervention of her father's friends prevented 
an approaching tragedy from becoming a criminal reality. 
M. Malibran attempted to murder his wife! The couple sepa- 
rated immediately, and Maria voluntarily released, for the 
benefit of her husband's creditors, any claims on the remnants 
of his estate. She then took a position as soloist of Grace 
Church in New York City in order to support herself until 
her return to Europe. 

In later years, when she achieved great financial as well as 
artistic success, Maria helped this man, for whom she felt not 
one spark of love to condone his unscrupulousness. Even 
after she met de Beriot, the great violinist, and both had 
fallen deeply in love with each other, she continued to send 
money to M. Malibran, and to provide for his two sisters in 
Paris, who were as mean in their attitude towards her as he. 

Because M. Malibran would not grant her a divorce, she 
had to wait until his death before she could announce the 
secret marriage to de Beriot, which had taken place three 
years prior to that, but which was not recognized under the 
laws of America where her first marriage had taken place. 
The marriage to de Beriot was announced in 1836, only a 
few months before the end of her life. 

Malibran's death was caused by an accident at a hunting 
party in England. She was riding a horse she had never rid- 
den before, but had far outdistanced her companions. On one 
of her jumps over a particularly difficult obstacle, she lost 
control of her mount and was thrown to the ground. When 
the other members of the party came up to her, they found 
her unconscious. Upon being revived, she declared so vigor- 
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ously that she was not hurt, that her companions did not real- 
ize how serious her condition really was. 

Returning to Manchester, she insisted upon appearing at 
her next scheduled concert at the Manchester Festivals. 
Though she was suffering cruel pain, her pure tones and 
superb interpretations made a profound impression on the 
audience. They called for encore after encore, totally una- 
ware of the agony she was going through. Returning to the 
stage once more, Malibran sang, with all the intensity of her 
great spirit, the air of "Abraham" by Cimarosa. On the last 
high note her wonderful voice died away in a prolonged 
tremolo. This was the "swan song" of her career; and the 
connoisseurs agreed that Malibran's final effort was one of 
her best. 

Immediately afterwards, she collapsed and was taken on a 
stretcher to her hotel. The next day she rallied sufficiently 
to keep an appointment, and insisted upon singing a duet with 
Mme. Caradori- Allen. Her suffering was heart-rending, and 
it was evident that she was near death. Before her own 
physician could be summoned from London, two Manchester 
doctors attended her and following the approved custom of 
the times, bled her while she was unconscious. When she 
heard what had been done she was terribly frightened, and 
said to de Beriot, who was beside her, "I am a slain woman, 
for they have bled me." She lingered a little longer, and then 
died with his name on her lips. 

When Malibran died on September 23, 1836, at the age of 
twenty-eight, four years after the death of her famous father, 
all Europe was stunned and appalled. Throughout her brief 
illness, profound sympathy had been expressed universally, 
and crowds waited in mournful silence for the daily bulletins. 
She had been loved and admired as a woman, worshipped as an 
artist. Her husband suffered a complete collapse, and it was 
necessary for her mother to make most of the arrangements 
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for her burial. She took the body to Brussels where she had 
made her home. 

The bust of Malibran, in white marble, by the celebrated 
sculptor Geefs, representing her as Norma, stands today in 
the mausoleum erected to her memory by de Beriot, in the 
center of the cemetery at Brussels a cogent memorial to a 
phenomenal singer, a great musician, and a beautiful woman 
of eloquence, charm and high ideals. 



Chapter X 
PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA 



M. 



PERSONAL feelings of devotion to Pauline Viardot- 
Garcia are so deep, that I feel my readers might think that in 
writing about her I would tend to idealize her, or exaggerate 
her greatness. I have, therefore, based this chapter, in which 
I deal with her early life (that part of her history with which 
I am not connected, since most of it took place before I was 
born) on the writings of musical authorities who lived and 
wrote during Viardot's prime. 

With the exception of a series of letters exchanged between 
Pauline Viardot and Julius Rietz, reprinted in The Musical 
Quarterly (Schirmer & Co., 1915-1916), and the history of 
Viardot's influence on the Russian novelist Turgeniev which 
is fully treated in Avraham Yarmolinsky's book, Turgeniev: 
The Man his Art and his Age (The Century Co., 1926), 
little has been published in America about the life and influ- 
ence of Pauline Viardot. She is not well-known here, because 
she never appeared in America as a singer. However, many 
of her pupils achieved great success here; and since I have 
labored for nearly half my life to pass on to American singers 
the artistic tradition of the Garcia family, I think it is time 
America learned something of the history connected with this 
tradition. This has been iny main object in writing the pres- 
ent book, dedicated to her memory. 

Pauline Garcia (1821-1910) the last but by no means the 
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least distinguished of Don Manuel's children was bom in 
Paris on July i8th, in the same year In which Napoleon died. 

The child was baptized Michelle Ferdinande Pauline Popolo 
de Vicente (for the original surname was retained in this per- 
sonal use). Her two godparents were Ferdinand Paer, com- 
poser, musical director, and adviser to Napoleon I, and Prin- 
cess Pauline Prascovie Galitzin, a socially prominent Russian 
whose salon was the meeting-place of the most brilliant men 
and women of that time. The coincidence has been remarked 
on, that from her very baptism, art and society thus both 
adopted Pauline Garcia the first for her talents, the second 
for her qualities of mind and heart. 

When Pauline was only four, she had already given such 
evidence of musical talent, that her father began to teach her 
vocal exercises and scales. Even before she was able to speak 
distinctly, she had begun imitating the airs and solfeggi, sung 
by her father and her already distinguished sister Marie 
(Malibran) whose debut took place when Marie was sixteen 
and Pauline only three. 

Pauline's rapid progress in all branches of musical study 
was nothing short of phenomenal. While the Garcia family 
were In Mexico, she attained such a degree of skill at the 
organ and piano, that her father used to boast that his litde 
daughter's early promise was as great as that of the most 
famous composers in their childhood. 

In 1828, when the family returned to Europe, her formal 
musical education began. Because of her remarkable apti- 
tude for the piano, It was originally her father's intention 
to train Pauline especially for this branch of musical art. She 
was first taught by the eminent Paris teacher, Maysenheim, 
and three years later transferred to the instruction of Franz 
Liszt. After studying with him only a short while, Liszt 
wrote to her father, "Soon I will be the pupil and she the 
teacher." 

Convinced that she would become one of the foremost 
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artists in this field, Liszt was anxious to prepare her for a 
career as concert pianist. Pauline had not the stamina to 
enable her to spend hours upon hours in exacting physical 
effort which the fulfillment of such an ambition demanded. 
She did, nevertheless, become sufficiently accomplished at the 
piano to present solos on that instrument at her sister's con- 
certs, and to play duet-concerts with Liszt when she was in 
her tenth year. 

Saint-Saens, in his beautiful memorial article on Viardot, 
written after her death in 1910, tells of hearing her play in a 
two-piano recital with 'Clara Schumann who, as we all know, 
was one of the most accomplished pianists of her day. He 
reported that the critics were quite undecided as to which of 
the performers deserved the higher praise. All agreed that 
Viardot was just as great an interpreter as Mme. Schumann 
("Clarchen," as Viardot called her friend), and that she per- 
haps had more expression and pathos. Liszt and Rubinstein, 
who were present, definitely considered Viardot superior in 
expression thanks, no doubt, to her vocal training. Franz 
Liszt and Hans von Billow, the great pianists and teachers, 
always advised their pupils to learn to sing, with a voice or 
without one, as it was a great help for the improvement of 
artistic expression on this instrument. During her early years, 
Pauline began to accompany her father's pupils at their les- 
sons, and by virtue of her remarkable perceptiveness learned 
as much and perhaps even more from his instructions than 
they did. While her voice was developing in quality, she 
still continued her piano studies under Liszt, and to quote a 
nineteenth century musical historian: "It is more than prob- 
able that Pauline Garcia, as a singer, owed an inestimable debt 
to Pauline Garcia as a player, and that her accuracy and bril- 
liancy of musical method were, in large measure, the outcome 
of her training under the king of modern pianists." 

The two Garcia sisters were alike in possessing unwavering 
determination. Neither had been born with a voice remark- 
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able either for quality or range. The excellence to which 
both attained was acquired simply by unremitting practice 
and by the exercise of musical intelligence of the highest 
order. 

Maria (Malibran) and Pauline were unlike in that Maria 
was extremely headstrong, while Pauline was ever obedient, 
sweet-tempered, and pliable. The younger daughter was, of 
course, her father's favorite; he used to say, "Pauline can be 
guided by a thread of silk, but Maria needs a hand of iron." 

At her father's death in 1832, Pauline, only eleven years 
old, was placed under the guardianship of her brother Manuel, 
the novelist George Sand, and the Comtesse de Merlin (biog- 
rapher of the two sisters). Her father's two celebrated pu- 
pils, the basso Luigi Lablache (1794-1858) and the tenor 
Adolphe Nourrit (1802-1839) then at ^ height of their 
careers looked after her musical development, too, as I men- 
tioned before. This was an easy task, for the ambitious child 
inherited the ability to instruct herself, and proceeded rapidly 
with her studies. 

Nourrit was particularly kind to his revered teacher's 
widow, and intensely interested in Pauline's musical educa- 
tion. He wished to place her under the instruction of Ros- 
sini, sincerely thinking that study under such a master would 
be of the greatest benefit to her. Wisely, however, Mme. 
Garcia refused to consent to this arrangement, to which Ros- 
sini had already agreed. She realized that the composer was 
an exponent of that very school of singing the Florentine 
school of vocal spangles and firecrackers against which her 
husband had rebelled. Until such time as her son Manuel 
(then in Rome) was able to conduct Pauline's training, she 
undertook to do so herself. 

To no one so much as to Pauline herself, however, is due 
the credit for her development. Soon after the death of Don 
Manuel, his widow went to Brussels. Malibran and Manuel 
were constantly traveling, so little Pauline had to become, to a 
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great extent, self-reliant. With her Instinctive love for music, 
and her compelling desire to emulate the other members of 
her family, she already possessed the necessary equipment for 
the cultivation of her art. Added to these natural gifts, was 
the faultless grounding in vocal technique she had received 
from her father, and the wise guidance by her mother, 

Pauline's ambition was fixed from the start. She came from 
a family of singers, so a singer she would become one worthy 
of the name of Garcia. With ardor she began to work on the 
solfeggi which Don Manuel had written out for his older 
daughter's training. When there was no more to be learned 
from these, Pauline composed others for herself on the same 
pattern. At the Paris Conservatoire she had studied harmony 
and counterpoint under the distinguished teacher Anton 
Reicha, and this knowledge she now put to practical use. 
Schubert, for whose work her father had shown a fervent 
enthusiasm, became Pauline's first great love in music. She 
copied all his songs, and used them for her solfeggi, for the 
simple pleasure of being as near as possible to them, and occupied 
with their construction, which to her was powerfully moving. 
Her capacity for work was tremendous, for to her every 
moment spent in the pursuit of knowledge was the purest joy. 

The young girl's culture was by no means limited to the 
field of music. Her library was later one of the most cele- 
brated of its time, containing Homer, which she read in the 
original, Plato, Descartes, Spinoza, Kant, Schopenhauer, James, 
and many other modern philosophers. She was very fond 
of the works of Browning, Dickens, and George Eliot. Manu- 
scripts dedicated to her by Rossini, Donizetti, Berlioz, Chopin, 
Saint-Saens, as well as music and dedications by Richard Wag- 
ner, filled her shelves. I also remember seeing there Mozart's 
original manuscript of "Don Juan," and the manuscript of 
the version of Gluck's "Orpheus," as she and Berlioz had re- 
written it. Her command of languages was amazing. During 
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my studies with her, I remember how she changed from one 
language to another, speaking in any one of eight tongues, ac- 
cording to the nationality of the pupil. When she was six 
years old she could speak with fluency four languages Spanish, 
French, Italian, and English. To these she later added German, 
Russian, Polish, and Swedish. Before she was twenty-eight, she 
had mastered Latin and Greek and had gained considerable 
knowledge of various sciences. Viardot amply disproves the 
contention of many Instrumentalists, that singers are a frivol- 
ous set, with limited intelligence. At the time when the 
Romantic Revival was at its height, she moved In the mid- 
stream of culture. 

Like her sister, she learned to sketch and paint without 
being taught. When she needed ideas for costumes in her 
different roles, she went to the libraries and museums and 
sketched what she wanted. Her costumes, reproduced from 
these drawings, were marvels of painstaking skill and caused 
a sensation when she appeared In them. 

Pauline herself was astonished at the wealth of talents she 
possessed. When she was only sixteen, she is quoted as having 
exclaimed, with something approaching awe, "Ed io mche son 
cantatrice!" ("And I am also a singer!") 

This was the year in which Pauline made her debut. It had 
been her sister's great wish to Introduce her to the public in 
Brussels in a joint recital, but Malibran's untimely death the 
year before denied to Pauline this auspicious beginning. 
Malibran had loved her little sister with passionate adoration, 
and often said, "My father used to prophesy: Wait until you 
hear my little Pauline; she will be more famous than any 
of us!'" 

Pauline was heart-broken after the death of Malibran, and 
de Beriot so crushed in spirit that he was not able to play in 
public for a whole year. At the end of this period, however, 
he kept the promise he had made his wife, and introduced the 
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sixteen-year-old Pauline in a joint charity recital with him in 
Brussels, on December 15, 1837. 

Grief -stricken, de Beriot nearly collapsed on the stage when 
he accompanied Pauline with his violin, so much did her voice 
remind him of that of his beloved Malibran. 

This debut, at which the Belgian court and many dis- 
tinguished people were present, was a tremendous success for 
Pauline. So momentous was the event considered that the 
Philharmonic Society caused two medals to be struck, one 
for each of the participants. The molds for these were im- 
mediately destroyed. 

Pauline Garcia's first tour of Germany, with de Beriot, 
was also a marked success. The admiring public signified its 
enthusiasm by presenting her with many fine gifts. She was 
given a magnificent set of emeralds by the Queen of Prussia, 
jewelry and works of art by the Czar and Czarina of Russia. 
Some of these treasures I remember having seen in Viardot's 
home. 

Viardot retained an affection for German audiences 
throughout her life. Many years later she wrote to her friend 
Julius Rietz: "In England they applaud because they know 
you are a celebrated, highly paid singer; and yet their esteem 
for artists is wonderful and it is a pleasure to sing for them; 
but the Germans have everything to satisfy an artist. They 
listen to you with such an intense feeling and understanding." 1 

After she had sung at Frankfort-on-Main with Henrietta 
Sontag at that time the most renowned soprano of Germany, 
known to her public as "die Rheinische Nachtigall" (the 
Rhenish nightingale) that singer presented young Pauline 
Garcia with a handsome testimonial to her musicianship and 
voice. This generous act was the more notable since Malibran 
had been Sontag's rival on the opera stage, and Sontag had an 

i Letters of Pauline Viardot to Julius Rietz, The Musical Quarterly, Oct., 
1915; January, 1916. 
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added source of bitterness in that her engagement to de Beriot 
had been broken off when he met Malibran. 

Paris, meanwhile, had been waiting with impatience to hear 
the young sister of its well-remembered Malibran. Her 
first concert, in which she again sang to the accompaniment 
of de Beriot's violin, took place at the Theatre de la Renais- 
sance on December 15, 1838. The program included, among 
other numbers, one of her sister's favorite songs a very diffi- 
cult air by Costa an aria bravura by de Beriot, and the "Ca- 
dence de Diabie," adapted by herself for the voice after she 
had heard Paganini, that wizard violinist, play "Trillo del 
Diavolo." (Pauline's adaptation was spoken of as "more dev- 
ilish than Paganini's.") 

Much stress has been laid upon the influence of the violin 
upon Viardot's voice. That instrument is a wonderful one 
with which to accompany singing; because of its clearness it 
was used for that purpose by the old Italian singing masters, 
Caccini, Peri, and others. It is, even today, in use in some 
schools of Europe. 

Pauline Garcia's further appearances in Paris, in which she 
was supported by such well-established artists as Giovanni 
Rubini, Luigi Lablache, and Niccolai Ivanhoff, confirmed 
the good opinion which the critics had formed at her debut. 
She and Nourrit were the first to sing Schubert in Paris, as 
later in London. Their rendering of Schubert's original duet, 
"Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt," was a famous triumph. It 
was apparent to everyone that a new star had appeared on the 
musical firmament. 

England, however, was the country which Pauline chose as 
the arena for her first appearance in the field of music-drama. 
To sing in opera in England, in the country which had already 
enthroned the name of Garcia in its heart, by its devotion to 
her father, her sister and later her brother that was an event 
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towards which her ambition had persistently directed all her 
energies. 

For eighteen-year-old Pauline Garcia, totally inexperienced 
in opera and unsophisticated in the complexities of stage life, 
to attempt a debut at that time, displayed courage of the 
highest order. Her rivals were legion. Giulia Grisi, as famous 
for her physical beauty as for the beauty of her voice, domi- 
nated the Italian stage. Fanny Persiani, Henrietta Sontag, as 
well as the evergreen memory of Malibran, had established 
standards which might well have dismayed an artist less con- 
fident of her own power. Young Pauline had to face and con- 
quer them all with no other weapons but her intelligence and 
singing, for she had no personal beauty but enormous personal- 
ity with which to charm an audience. 

To make the test even more severe, the role selected that 
of Desdemona in Rossini's "Otello" had, by coincidence, in- 
troduced Malibran also to her first English audience. The 
critics and public were keyed to the highest pitch of antici- 
pation on that evening of May 9, 1839. A quotation from the 
reminiscences of one of the foremost critics of the day gives a 
word-picture of the impression she made: "Nothing stranger, 
more incomplete in its completeness, more unspeakably indi- 
cating a new and masterful artist, can be recorded than that 
first appearance. She looked older than her years; her frame 
(then a mere reed) quivered this way and that; her character 
dress seemed to puzzle her, and the motion of her hands as 
much. Her voice was hardly settled . . . and yet, para- 
doxical as it may seem, she was at ease on the stage, because 
she brought thither instinct for acting, experience of music, 
knowledge of how to sing, and consummate intelligence. 
There could be no doubt with anyone who saw Desdemona 
on that night that another great career had begun. . . . All 
the Malibran fire, courage, and accomplishment were in it and 
(some of us fancied) something more besides." 

Some singers, as for example, Mme. Grisi, as I was told by 
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her teacher, Manuel Garcia, have been born with a voice so 
perfect that it requires more guiding than training. Lacking 
that, by perseverance alone, Pauline had developed her voice 
into one of great pliancy, and expanded it from an originally 
limited mezzo-soprano until It compassed the two registers of 
contralto and soprano from low D to C above the lines. In 
contemporary criticisms the words "thrilling" and "soul- 
stirring," to describe the tone of her voice, recur again and 
againterms which had also been applied to MaEbran's sing- 
ing. The critics seem unanimous in praising the purity of 
Pauline's notes, the peculiar vibrancy of her medium and lower 
register, and the mastery with which she expressed all human 
emotions, moods of grief, joy, and despair. 

"The dramatic coloring which her voice imparts to the 
slightest shades of feeling and passion is a real phenomenon 
of vocalization which cannot be analyzed," wrote Escudier. 
The French critic, Gauthier, said of her voice, "the timbre is 
excellent, neither too clear nor too veiled. It is not a metallic 
voice like Grisi's. The tones of the middle range have some- 
thing touching and penetrating. Her compass is prodigious, 
her method all Garcia, which is all that needs to be said. 
The listener is quite at ease in hearing her. She attacks with 
distinctness, without hesitation or effort, something that is 
rare. She is an excellent musician, hearing everything with 
an exactitude which amounts to intuition. Her syllabation is 
remarkable and her pantomime excellent." 

In writing of her debut, Chorley said: "Her singing and 
acting of Desdemona was a sensational event. Though her 
powers were as yet immature, she flooded the house with a 
stream of clear, sweet, rich melody, with the apparent ease of 
a bird. Undismayed by the traditions of Malibran, Pasta, 
Grisi, and Sontag in this character, she gave the part a new 
reading, in which she put something of her own individuality." 

In the cast of this, her first operatic performance, were 
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Rubini, as Otello, Tamburini, as lago, and Lablache, as 
Elmiro. 

The second opera in which Pauline Garcia appeared was 
the same composer's "La Cenerentoia," and this and every 
subsequent appearance only served to strengthen her position 
in the hearts of the public. 

"No singer we have ever heard, with the exception of 
Malibran," said another writer, "could produce the same ef- 
fect by means of a few simple tones. It is neither by the 
peculiar power, the peculiar depth, nor the peculiar sweetness 
of these tones that the sensation is created, but by something 
indescribable in the quality which moves you to tears in the 
very hearing." 

This similarity to Malibran impressed almost everyone who 
had heard the performances of the older sister. Everything 
about Pauline's presentation and execution so strongly re- 
called the image of the greatly loved Malibran to the minds 
of Pauline's fellow-performers (Malibran's former colleagues) 
that many of them were reduced to tears. Not one of those 
who remarked on the resemblance, however, failed to add 
that Pauline was far from being a mere imitation or shadow. 
From the very first she possessed a marked individuality. 

Pauline's personal appearance was not much like that of 
her sister. The fascination of Malibran's personality had 
given her the reputation of being a great beauty, despite the 
fact that her looks by no means conformed to the classic pat- 
tern. Pauline had even fewer of the conventional attributes 
of beauty, though as a young woman her tall willowy figure 
had great distinction. There was nobility in her Spanish fea- 
tures, with their slight olive tint, and great expressiveness in 
her face, with its sparkling black eyes and winning smile. 
"She may not have been beautiful," wrote Chorley, "but she 
was better than beautiful, inasmuch as an expressive human 
Spanish countenance is ten times more fascinating than many 
a faultless angel face. . . ." To this was added her intelli- 
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gence and confident bearing. Meeting her just after her Paris 
debut, Alfred de Musset remarked to his brother, "She talks 
like an artist and a princess." 

That same noted author has told the story of a remarkable 
coincidence which happened because of the similarity between 
the voices of the two Garcia sisters (a story I myself heard 
verified by Viardot). Lablache had a studio in London in 
the house in which Pauline and her mother had engaged rooms 
when they arrived for the singer's guest performances. One 
day he was explaining to one of his pupils, a young English 
lady, how Malibran would have rendered the song they were 
practicing. At that moment as if in response to his words 
the cavatina rang out from an adjoining apartment. Lablache, 
overcome with amazement, exclaimed, "Malibran! Malibran!" 
The pupil, who could not have been more terrified if she had 
been addressed by a ghost, fainted. 

The keen anticipation with which the audiences of France 
looked forward to the appearances of Pauline in opera, was 
fulfilled beyond their greatest expectations. Her performances 
In "Otello," "La Cenerentola," and "II Barbiere" were ac- 
claimed In Paris as superb. 

In "II Barbiere" particularly that opera already rich with 
Garcia tradition she showed herself worthy of her heritage 
through the self-command with which she met an embar- 
rassing situation. As she sang, for the first time, the role of 
Rosina, she forgot an important part of the score. Without 
hesitation and with apparent sang-froid, the young singer im- 
provised both melody and ornament. The house shook with 
applause and Rossini, who personally conducted the perform- 
ance, later said to her, "Better than my composition was your 
improvisation!" And from that time on, the aria, "Una voce 
poco fa" has always been sung with these cadences. 

While Pauline Garcia was singing in London, M. Louis 
Viardot, a distinguished French critic and impresario of the 
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Italian opera in Paris, crossed the Channel to hear her. He 
had been a devoted friend of Malibran, so that his personal 
interest in young Pauline was natural. So impressed was he 
with her performance that he offered her the position of prima 
donna in the Theatre Lyrique for the next season. Only 
eighteen at the time, Pauline was terrified at the thought of 
accepting such a responsible post, and consented to sign a con- 
tract for only a few performances. 

Shortly after his introduction to Pauline Garcia, M. Viardot 
met her again at the home of George Sand in Paris. He fell 
in love with her and they were married in the spring of 1 840, 
much to the satisfaction of the French novelist who had en- 
couraged the match, wishing her young friend to have some- 
one to protect her in her career. 

Her husband, who was about twenty-five years her senior, 
was a stately-looking man, a chivalrous gentleman, elegant in 
his manners, very kind and highly cultured in science, art, 
and literature. Every time I entered Viardot's music room I 
saw his portrait, life-size, on the wall opposite the door. Mme. 
Viardot spoke to me of him as "a devoted and noble husband 
who would have brought the stars down to lay under my feet 
if he thought it necessary for my happiness." Naturally, for 
her it was not a love match, but it gave her the protection she 
needed, at the corrupt court of Napoleon III. 

Conditions, in fact, were so deplorable at the opera in Paris 
where the singers were called "the courtesan regiment" by 
the Parisiansthat she resigned her position there at the time 
of her marriage. Her husband, in sympathy with her, also 
resigned from his position as manager, and the newly married 
couple started for Italy, where M. Viardot was being sent by 
the government on an important artistic and literary mission. 

Their marriage lasted thirty-seven years. All of their four 
children were musical, but none appeared before the public 
except to sing and play for charity. On these occasions Paul 
Viardot, her son, played the violin. One of the daughters 
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had a very beautiful voice, and it was said that she could have 
become a great artist. Many people criticized Mme. Viardot 
for not allowing her to pursue a career, but she knew too well 
the vices and temptations of stage life, and refused to encour- 
age her children to enter upon such a hard road. 

On a tour through Spain, where Mme. Viardot had gone 
for her health, she consented to present some program In 
Madrid. At the close of her second opera, "Otello," the 
audience could not be induced to go home, and Viardot had 
to sing again and again for them. Finally, the curtain was 
rung down, and the orchestra left the theater but not the 
audience! When their violent applause continued unabated, 
Viardot, in spite of her exhaustion, called for a piano, and to 
her own accompaniment graciously sang two Spanish airs 
and a French romance. When she finally left the theater, an 
army of admirers convoyed her carriage to the hotel, shouting 
"bravo" and "viva." 

Pleased with such unreserved demonstrations of delight, 
Viardot accepted an offer to appear in Spain in several other 
operas of her repertoire, including "La Cenerentola," "II Bar- 
biere," and Bellini's "Norma." A tablet was afterwards set 
up in her honor in Madrid, whose citizens were anxious to 
claim her as "the Spanish singer." 

The rise of young Mme. Viardot to a place in the ranks of 
the mightiest artists of that rich era is a marvel for all time. 
At the age of only twenty-onelong before her voice and 
artistic development had attained the finish and fullness of 
maturity she was considered the peer of long-established 
favorites. Like all the Garcias, she was a consummate musi- 
cian, and a person of comprehensive culture. She mastered 
every style and school of music old or new, severe or florid, 
sacred or secular, profound or gaily fantastic. She was a 
creative artist as well with several volumes of songs to her 
credit. 

Unlike most composers, Viardot seemed unwilling to make 
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her own compositions public. All her life she shrank from 
publicity in any form. Her compositions she hid like a fault, 
so that few of them are well known today. 

As an encore, she once sang a popular Spanish melody, with 
a savage, Insistent rhythm which captivated Anton Rubin- 
stein. Only after several years of constant urging would she 
admit that she was the author of the song. 

Saint-Saens writes of a joke she played on some guests at 
her home, when she told them she had discovered a hitherto 
unknown air by Mozart. The composition, which she sang 
for them complete with recitatives, arioso, and allegro finale, 
was praised as Mozart at his finest. It was Viardot, in a gay 
mood, imitating the master whose works she adored! 

In the establishment of new and lasting traditions for the 
Interpretations of many roles, Viardot gave further proof of 
her original genius. She used a new style in singing dramatic 
passages, employing that boldness under perfect technical 
control by which her father had created a new epoch in sing- 
ing. The dramatic conception of Fides, In Meyerbeer's opera, 
"Prophete" a role which Viardot createdwas expressly de- 
signed for her. Throughout her career she was always sym- 
pathetic to new music and never afraid to perform it. 

Berlin and Vienna were competitors in demonstrations of 
enthusiasm for this artist. Kaiser Wilhelm I always sought 
her advice about German opera and its singers; he maintained a 
private fund to send his singers from the Royal Opera Houses 
to her for instruction. It was through his means that Albert 
Niemann and Pauline Lucca, among others, studied with her, 
and myself, too. 

Possibly Viardot's greatest triumph was at the Royal Opera 
House in Berlin, in the spring of 1847, when she sang in her 
perfect German, the role of Rachel in Halevy's "La Juive." 
Again it was a triumph over difficulties, for the music was not 
the type to which her voice was well suited. Rising to the 
challenge Viardot gave an interpretation so foil of histrionic 
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power that her audience was completely captivated. The 
ovation she received from this usually undemonstrative Ger- 
man audience was worthy the volatile temperament of Rome 
or Madrid. The streets before her hotel were thronged with 
admirers, who continued their stormy applause until daybreak. 
During this engagement in Berlin, it happened that she was 
scheduled to sing Alice in "Robert le Diable" to Mile. Tuc- 
zek's Isabella. On the evening of the performance, her col- 
league fell ill, and a change of program seemed inevitable. 
Stepping into the breach, Viardot volunteered to sing both 
roles. With each change of scene, she changed her costume, 
and appeared alternately as princess and peasant. It seemed 
impossible that the esteem in which this great woman was held 
could be augmented; certainly no other artist has so firmly 
entrenched herself also in the hearts of the people of Ger- 
many, and age will not dim the luster of her reputation. 

Many of the operas in which Mme. Viardot performed are 
seldom or never produced today. 1 The continuance of one 
of them Gluck's "Orpheus" she herself made possible. At 
the time it was written, the florid Italian style was the chief 
influence in opera. This composition was the first notable 
effort to free the lyric from the false traditions which threat- 
ened to stunt the growth of dramatic art. The role of "Or- 
pheus," had, of course, been written for the castrate singers 
of Gluck's time, and when the line of these male mezzo- 
sopranos began to die out in the early nineteenth century, 
much of the operatic music written for their voices was 
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threatened with a similar death. Viardot persuaded Berlioz, 
the eminent Gluck authority, to collaborate with her in fitting 
the title-part to a woman's voice. With these changes and 
Berlioz's re-orchestration, the "Orpheus" was revived, in 1860, 
with Viardot in the leading role. She herself rewrote one 
great aria for mezzo-soprano, which requires such perfect 
technique in execution that it has been impossible for most 
singers to undertake it. I have never heard it sung In public. 

Just at this time Viardot's friendship with Berlioz nearly 
came to a very sad end. Unhappily married to a woman who 
did not understand his music and artistic temperament, Berlioz 
fell deeply in love with Viardot, causing great embarrassment 
to her and such unhappiness to himself that he tried to commit 
suicide. Louis Viardot's kind intercession saved the situation 
and averted a tragedy. 

Mme. Viardot had had twenty-one years' experience on 
the stage before she attempted the role of Orpheus with the 
enthusiastic assistance of Hector Berlioz. According to some 
historians of music, this role in "Orpheus" was the greatest 
triumph of her career, coming as it did when she was at the 
zenith of her ability. 

While the vogue for that opera was at its height, Offen- 
bach's burlesque "Orpheus" was being given. What a diff er- 
ence between the two the one full of spectacle and the im- 
morality characteristic of the court of Napoleon III, the other 
an expression of purity in story and music. It is believed that 
Napoleon's personal dislike of Viardot, because of her refusal 
to sing at his Royal Opera House again, and the Empress 
Eugenie's jealousy of her popularity, were the reasons why 
the rival production was brought forward at that very time. 

Today nothing Is left to convey the serene spirit of Viar- 
dot's rendition of Gluck's golden music. The "Orpheus" 
was given 150 times in succession before sold-out houses, 
while the popularity of its burlesque competitor was short- 
lived. Even the Parisian public of that day seems to have 
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preferred the seriousness of Gluck's "Orpheus" to the amusing 
burlesque. 

Viardot had become interested in the education of artists 
when she taught her brother's pupils in Paris while he was ill 
for several months (1842). Since they came to him from all 
parts of the world mostly with royal and government fellow- 
shipshe was anxious that nothing should interfere with their 
studies. After his recovery she continued to help young 
artists, and in the year 1852 Viardot decided to devote half 
her time to teaching. 

She established herself in Baden-Baden, a center for the 
greatest artists of the day, numbering among them Brahms, 
Robert and Clara Schumann, Rubinstein, and Turgeniev. 
Later on Kaiser Wilhelm I and his Kaiserin, Bismarck, the 
Grand Duke and Duchess of Baden-Baden, and royalty from 
many different states and nations, especially France and Eng- 
land, came to this place. Although a cosmopolitan center, its 
atmosphere was predominantly French. The hotels and res- 
taurants specialized in French cuisine, and the French language 
was more often heard than German. 

Surrounded by an elite group of artist-pupils, Viardot set- 
tled on a beautiful estate. Here, next to her luxurious home, 
she built a theater to use for her teaching during six months 
of the year. The remaining six months the winter season- 
she went on concert tours and sang at the leading opera houses 
of the world. She was strongly of the opinion that it was 
necessary, when either teaching or singing, to devote oneself 
entirely to one or the other. 

When the Franco-Prussian War broke out, Mme. Viardot 
(the wife of a Frenchman) fled from Baden-Baden, and dur- 
ing her flight underwent severe hardships hiding in cellars 
and constantly in a state of terror. The strain she suffered 
caused her to lose control of her beautiful voice for many 
years. All this was needless, for she would undoubtedly have 
had the protection of Wilhelm I and Bismarck, had she re- 
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mained in Germany; both were devoted admirers of her and 
often visited her receptions and musicales. 

At Bougival, her home near Paris, Vlardot established a 
second Baden-Baden. There during the summer months she 
trained many of the great opera singers. The Thursday 
afternoon receptions and musicales begun in Baden-Baden 
(1852-1870) were continued there and in Paris. In her Paris 
home, in the rue de Douai, Viardot had two salons devoted to 
these feasts of music. From the upper one, in which hung the 
celebrated portrait of her by Ary Scheffer, one descended a 
few steps to the apartment consecrated to sacred music. At 
one end of this, which was hung with priceless paintings, 
stood a magnificent Cavaillo-Coll organ. 

Sam Franko, a sensitive American musician, who was study- 
ing under Vieuxtemps in Paris in 1878, told me about a 
musicale which he attended in Mme. Viardot's home. 

After the reception, the Vieuxtemps Quartet, in which 
Franko played the second violin, stayed for a rehearsal. An- 
ton Rubinstein, at the piano, was improvising on Schubert's 
"Erl King." Turning to Viardot, he said softly, "Please, 
'Erl King.' " At first she declined; then on a sudden impulse, 
she called the butler, asking him to put two candles on the 
piano and turn off the light. Stepping to the instrument, she 
closed her eyes, and leaning against the wall, nodded to Rubin- 
stein to begin. 

Franko told me that this was one of the most overwhelming 
moments of his life. Her interpretation of the different voices 
of the father, and son, and the spirit, was tremendously stirring, 
because of the perfection of her technique and the beautiful 
contralto quality of her middle and lower register. 

When she had finished that last phrase, "Das Kind ivar 
tot" (the child was dead), everyone was so moved that they 
were unable to speak a word. Viardot herself was overcome 
with emotion and speechless, still leaning against the wall with 
closed eyes. 
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My mother told me that Viardot was acknowledged to be 
the supreme exponent of Schubert, and that her "Erl King" 
was indescribable. To the last phrase she gave, and taught to 
her pupils, three different interpretations. Each time she 
sang, there would be an intense silence after the last tone, 
followed by a wild outburst of applause. Viardot told me 
that she could never repeat this song as an encore; she advised 
her pupils, too, never to repeat a song that had stirred their 
own emotions and those of the audience. 

Alfred de Musset, the great French poet, who was careful 
to state that he was no musician, but who had an unerring 
instinct for quality, said of Viardot: "Elle possede en un mot^ 
le grand secret des artistes; avant d'exprimer, elle sent. Ce 
n'est pas sa voix qu'elle ecoute, c'est son cceur" x 

He also noticed the absence of effort about her singing. 
Whatever the music, "elle se lime a V inspiration avec cette 
simplicite pleine d*aisance, qui donne a tout un air de grandeur. 
Eien qu'elle ait -fait de longues etudes, et que cette facilite 
cache ime science profonde, il semble qu'elle soit comme les 
gens de qualite qui savent tout sans avoir jamais rien appris" 2 

Viardot continued her work as a teacher, with unabated 
spirit and enthusiasm, until three days before her death in 
1910, at the age of eighty-nine. No more beautiful tribute 
was ever paid to her than the words with which her devoted 
friend Saint-Saens ended his memorial article: "Happy indeed 
are those natures of flame which consume themselves, and 
glory to those blades which wear out the scabbard!" 

One of the greatest artistic careersa beautiful lifecon- 
cluded by a peaceful death! 

iu ln a word, she possessed the great secret of artists, to feel first and 
express herself afterwards. It is not to her voice that she listens, but to 
her heart." 

2 "She surrenders herself to the inspiration of the music with that ease 
and simplicity that gives to everything an air of greatness. Although she 
has undergone a long training and this seeming facility hides a profound 
knowledge, it seems as though she were one of those persons of quality 
who know everything without ever having studied anything." 



PART THREE 
Friends and Proteges of Viardot 
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OT ENOUGH is known of Viardot's great helpfulness to 
musicians, composers, and singers. She gave hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to charity, always asking that her name 
be withheld. Throughout her exceedingly busy career she 
sang so often for benefits and was so- kind and generous to 
other artists indeed to all persons that the French poet 
Michelet wrote of her as "the good, the charitable, the saintly 
Garcia- Viardot, " 

Her loyalty to her friends was remarkable. Not in. sym- 
pathy with Liszt's private life, she was, nevertheless, devoted 
to him, writing in a letter to a friend: "I love Liszt very much 
and I know that he likes me; there is a true bond of friendship 
between us." 

I often heard Viardot say the same thing that she once 
wrote to her friend Julius Rietz: "I love my friends with a 
sacred flame of passion, and could not live without them. 
To . . . help my young friends and pupils over the rough 
path of straggle to recognition is ... the warming ray of 
my existence." 2 

"My romantic soul expressed in my Southern temperament 
perhaps is often wrongly understood in the colder atmosphere 
of the North, but in my Southern land the heart beats quicker 
and emotions mingle with the warmth of the climate." 3 

1 Letters of Pauline Viardot-Garcia to Julius Rietz, The Musical Quar- 
terly, October 1915, January 1916. 
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Viardot did not know jealousy or envy; her encouragement 
and influence were always available to her proteges and 
friends; it helped the former to the recognition of their talents 
and the achievement of a career, and helped to extend recog- 
nition for those of her friends who were already well-estab- 
lished. The list is as incredibly long as brilliant: among them 
were Cherubini, Spontini, Paganini, Rossini, Verdi, Berlioz, 
Duprez, Thomas, Gounod, Saint-Saens, Delibes, Bizet, Mas- 
senet, Debussy, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Meyerbeer, Mendels- 
sohn, Robert and Clara Schumann, Liszt, Wagner, Rubinstein, 
Brahms, the conductors Rietz, Hermann Levi, and Hans 
Richter, the writers George Sand, Alphonse Daudet, Heinrich 
Heine, and the Russian novelist Turgeniev; not to forget the 
many royal personages who also visited her musicales; all these 
in addition to the most famous of her and her brother Manuel 
Garcia's pupils, the greatest singers of that time. 

"I know that I can bestow as much friendship unwaver- 
ing, self-sacrificing, unselfish, firm, tireless friendship as any 
human can give. I can love more than I can say," Viardot 
once wrote to her friend. 1 



Chapter XI 
JOHANNES BRAHMS AS I KNEW HIM 



o 



I 



DD THOUGH it may seem, I first met Brahms as his chaperon, 
at a time when I was seventeen and he over fifty. When I 
arrived in Berlin to begin my studies at the Royal Academy 
a timid young girl from the country just entering the new and 
overwhelming musical world I was put under the protection 
of Hermine Spies, the most famous German contralto of her 
day. Hermine came of a strict Puritan old-fashioned Rhenish 
family; it was therefore quite natural that she never could 
receive a gentleman alone. When sometimes her sister who 
was her companion had to leave her, she asked me then to be 
present when Brahms or other men musicians called on her. 

I certainly felt out of place as "duenna" to her and the 
many celebrities in the musical world who visited her. But, 
as she explained to me, it was a wonderful chance for me to 
learn something by meeting and hearing the conversations of 
such prominent musical people. Hermine, a real Rhinelander 
in character and temperament, took me under her wing com- 
pletely, and her kind guidance exercised a tremendous influ- 
ence on my life and musical development. 

I was surprised and of course delighted to find that the 
Berliners were very kind to me simply because of my being a 
"Rhenish girl." Especially Northern Germans seem to love 
the temperament of the Rhinelanders who are a mixture of 

'4* 
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Southern German and French "Himmelhoch jauchzend, zum 
Tode betriibt," * as Goethe said of them. 

Shortly after my arrival in Berlin, while everything about 
my new life was still strange and exciting, I was first called 
as chaperon to Hermine and Brahms. When the composer 
entered the room and I was introduced to him, I did not 
recognize him as the same man who had stood with his back 
to me at my audition at Cologne. 

I was surprised and quite shocked to hear him speak in an 
unmusical high-pitched voice. In appearance, too, he was 
anything but what I had imagined his clothes proclaimed 
him the typical bachelor. Although he was not well-propor- 
tioned his head was imposing and his little blue eyes had a 
twinkling, kind expression. All his emotions were reflected in 
his eyes. Often when his songs were interpreted as he had 
pictured them in his mind especially at those times when he 
himself was accompanying Hermine Spies I have seen them 
misty with tears or sparkling with joy. 

When the two discussed music, and Hermine sang to his 
accompaniment, I was constantly observing and listening, but 
unless called upon to turn the pages, I sat quietly in a corner, 
in order not to intrude. I felt that Brahms might be annoyed 
at having me present all the time. I believe, however, that the 
situation amused him, for one day, playfully tweaking my 
nose, he called me "little wau wau" ("bow wow"). 

During the first moments of each meeting I noticed a slight 
feeling of tension or embarrassment between them. Hermine 
especially seemed nervous; it took her a little while to get 
control of the situation. But soon both were so intent on 
their discussions, and Hermine so happy to be singing to 
Brahms' marvelous accompanying, that they entirely forgot 
self-consciousness and the presence of "little wau wau." They 
did not see that my book had fallen into my lap, and that I 
was as much absorbed in their work as they themselves were. 

1 "Either shouting to Heaven with joy, or ready to die with despair." 




Johannes Brahms 
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Later, these observations were a tremendous help to me in 
understanding the compositions of Brahms and their correct 
Interpretation. 

I shall always remember hearing Brahms play the accom- 
paniments of his own songs, as well as those of Schubert, 
Schumann, and other famous "Lieder" composers. He would 
sit erect on the piano stool, never stooping over the keys, and 
playing with Intense feeling and sincerity. 

Brahms usually brought new music In manuscript; he would 
go directly to the piano, saying to Hermine as he asked her 
to sing, "I was thinking of your beautiful voice when I wrote 
these songs." 

Never shall I forget the time I first heard Hermine sing 
"Die Sapphische Ode" with Its expressive lines, "Tau, der 
nnch nasste" and "tauten die Tr'dnen" or "limner leiser. . . ." 
That intense feeling was really overwhelming. When a song 
was finished there were a few moments of intense silence. 
Then Brahms kissed both Hermine's hands and with tears In 
his eyes said, "Only you can sing like that. The beauty of 
your voice inspires me to compose." Quickly taking his hat 
and overcoat, he left the room, his face full of profound emo- 
tion. Hermine, too, appeared to be intensely moved, and 
without noticing me went into an adjoining room, where I 
could hear her crying sometimes. 

Hermine Spies' musicianship and feeling were so sensitive 
that Brahms always asked her to make suggestions about 
phrasing and how right atmosphere (Stimmung) could be ex- 
pressed in his songs. I remember well their discussions of 
"Die Mainacht," "Liebestreu," "Die Sapphische Ode/' and 
"Immer leiser wird mein Schluminer." Hermine's perfect 
phrasing and tempo, especially in the last two phrases of "Die 
Sapphische Ode," I have always tried to teach to my pupils. 
The only other singers whom I have heard interpret the song 
correctly were Schumann-Heink, Lilli Lehmann, Elena Ger- 
hardt and Julia Gulp great exponents of the real Brahms. 
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Soon after I arrived in Berlin, Hermine gave a recital with 
a program made up of the Brahms songs she had rehearsed 
with the composer. I remember Brahms during this perform- 
ance sitting in the rear of the hall, his eyes closed and so quiet 
that he seemed to be asleep. 

The young musician who was supposed to turn the pages 
for the accompanist failed to appear, and I was forced to go 
onto the platform to do his work. Later Brahms teased me 
about it, and told me that it was a very important occasion 
my first public appearance. This first appearance of mine 
even got into some of the newspapers, one or two of the re- 
viewers asking who was the "little shadow of Hermine Spies." 

After the recital it was hard for us to push our way through 
the enormous crowd. Finally we reached the street and with 
some difficulty we found a little one-horse carriage into which 
the six of us had to squeeze; before I knew it I was seated on 
Brahms' lap. Off we drove to Killer's, one of the exclusive 
restaurants of Berlin, where I participated in the celebration 
of this great occasion. 

Brahms often teased Hermine Spies about their first meet- 
ing which took place under circumstances very embarrassing 
for her. It was in the very beginning of her career that she 
was invited to sing an aria from Handel's "Hercules" at the 
Rhenish Festivals. Because of a concert engagement, she 
could not come to Cologne to sing with the orchestra until 
the final general rehearsal. She was only twenty-one at that 
time, and had not yet acquired complete self-confidence. 
(Singers, in those days, began both their studies and their 
careers at an early age.) After the opening measures of the 
"Hercules," the conductor, Ferdinand von Hiller, who was 
in a jumpy mood himself, stopped the music and inquired 
grimly who had made the mistake. Then he turned on Her- 
mine Spies, and before the whole audience he made some very 
sharp remarks about her not knowing the music. The poor 
girl blushed crimson and completely losing her composure, 
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ran from the stage. Appropriately enough, the last words she 
had sung in the aria were, "Whither shall I fly?" 

The audience, realizing that the censure h?.d been too 
severe, left their seats and surrounded the singer, applauding 
vigorously and begging her to return to the stage. Out of this 
mass of people a man stepped up, saying, "Was fehlt der 
Kleinen?" ("What's the matter with the little one?") It 
was Brahms. Taking her by the hand and leading her back 
amid the "bravos" of the crowd, he asked her to sing some 
other aria from her repertoire, in which she felt more sure of 
herself. She sang the aria from Gluck's "Orpheus" (in the 
Berlioz- Viardot edition), "Ach, ich habe sie verloren," and 
the occasion turned out to be one of the great triumphs of 
her early career. 

After this first meeting, Hermine Spies and Brahms became 
lifelong friends. In Brahms' letters to her one can sense not 
only great admiration but love. Hermine's deep feeling for 
him was probably based more on admiration and pride in his 
interest in her than on actual love. 

Brahms' odd ways of showing his admiration sometimes dis- 
concerted Hermine who was easily embarrassed. Once at a 
dinner party, he held up his glass to her and said, "I drink to 
the health of your father-in-law!" Poor Hermine blushed 
deeply. 

Many people who knew of their friendship expected it to 
culminate in marriage. The wider public even was dis- 
tressed by the announcement of Hermine's engagement to 
a prominent young government official, for they were afraid 
that that would mean the end of her singing appearances. For 
a brief year, Hermine was happily married, and then, at the 
age of only thirty-two, died in childbirth. Mourned by the 
entire musical world, she was laid to rest in Wiesbaden, with 
her baby in her arms. The sight of Brahms' grief was heart- 
rending. 
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II 

Hermine Spies had been enthusiastic over Brahms' ability 
as a conductor, and we find a remark of hers quoted in the 
little book, "Memories," which her sister wrote for Hermine's 
friends after her death: "To sing under Brahms is wonderful. 
He brings you the atmosphere and the emotion of the music 
through his own enthusiasm and spirit, and he is like a heaven 
of protection at the conductor's stand. He shields the singer 
in every way, and radiates calm and confidence. The orches- 
tra, he warns not to overwhelm the singer one single person 
against the hundred in the orchestra." 

The conducting of Brahms was much criticized by other 
orchestra leaders. Although I was too young to judge at the 
time, I thought him wonderful, and other artists besides Her- 
mine Spies praised his conducting, too. I witnessed an exam- 
ple of his own modesty in the matter when we were rehearsing 
the chorus of his latest composition, "Nanie," at the Royal 
Academy, under Joachim. Brahms was seated in the front 
row, and when he made some remarks about the tempis, 
Joachim turned and offered him the baton. "Go on, please," 
Brahms replied, "You are a much better conductor than I. 
Why should I conduct Brahms?" 

It was Robert Schumann who gave the first great lift to 
Brahms' early reputation when he predicted, in an article en- 
titled "Neue Bahnen" (New Paths) in the musical review, 
"Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik" that Brahms would become the 
greatest composer of the century. 

This article threw Wagner into a rage against Brahms 
and Schumann. Wagner, the romanticist, was a musical 
genius, but as a human being he was jealous and ungrateful 
even to his staunchest supporters. The enmity between Wag- 
ner and Brahms was the real reason, I believe, why Hermine 
Spies tactfully refused wonderful offers from Bayreuth, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, and the Metropolitan Opera in New York, to 
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enter upon an operatic career, for she knew she would have 
had to appear mostly In Wagnerian roles. 

Brahms, for his part, avoided social encounters with Wag- 
ner, and had no use for what he called his noisy compositions. 
Some of Brahms' friends once made a bet with him, the forfeit 
if he lost, being to sit through "Die Walkiire" in the first 
row and noisiest section of the orchestra, at the right. He 
lost the bet and was escorted to the opera house, with much 
laughter by Joachim, Meyerheim, the painter, and two other 
friends. They watched him in order to see that he remained 
to the end; and then rejoined him with congratulations. But 
Brahms had to ask them to repeat what they were saying: he 
had sat all through the opera with his ears stuffed with cotton! 

Once, as a special favor to Frau von Herzogenberg, a pupil 
of Liszt, Brahms consented to listen to a young girl, whose 
great wish it was to sing some of Brahms' songs before the 
composer. He sat just behind his friend during the audition 
(at which I was present, too) in the Royal Academy of Musk, 
and she was much amused at the way it affected him. After 
two numbers he began being very restless. "Why does she 
have to sing?" he muttered. "And especially my songs! I 
suppose she likes them, but / don't like them myself when she 
sings them!" 

It was about the year 1852, Viardot told me, when Brahms, 
making a tour with Remenyi, the violinist, came to Weimar 
with an introduction to Franz Liszt from Joachim. He was 
the guest of the latter for several weeks at "Altenberg," the 
castle of Countess d'Agoult, mother of Cosima Wagner. 
Brahms was not at all happy there, and Liszt did not encour- 
age him to become a pianist. He did, however, give him a 
letter of introduction to Viardot at Baden-Baden, and that is 
how this famous friendship began. I remember Viardot al- 
ways speaking of Brahms as "mem Heber braver Hannes" 
the nickname he was given in South Germany by her pupils. 

Viardot described to me her first meeting with Brahms as 
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follows: A young man of about twenty-one years of age, 
very thin and modest, with a pale face and long, extremely 
blond hair, was ushered into her studio. In his high-pitched 
voice, not pleasant to her, he told her that he had been ad- 
vised by Liszt to present himself with his letter of introduc- 
tion. In the note, Liszt asked Mine. Viardot's favor in advising 
this young fellow and finding the right place for him, in 
which to develop a career as a musician, for, he said, he was 
"full of music" but as yet undecided which way to go. Viar- 
dot invited Brahms to stay in Baden-Baden as accompanist 
for her artist pupils. 

Brahms was distressingly shy in the beginning, but as he 
grew better acquainted with the successful singers and musi- 
cians who surrounded her, he gradually became more at ease, 
and was very happy during the years that followed. Some of 
his best compositions resulted from the influence of this en- 
vironment, particularly his friendship with Rubinstein, Tur- 
geniev and Stockhausen, the "Lieder" singer for whom many 
of the songs among them the "Magelone" Cycle were 
written. 

Brahms often said that he attributed his success as a com- 
poser of "Lieder" to his studies with Viardot, for it was then 
that he became thoroughly acquainted with the voice. Robert 
and Clara Schumann, with whom Brahms later studied, agreed 
that this had been of the greatest benefit to his compositions. 
They all show his complete knowledge of the register and 
placement of the voice which is so splendidly expressed in 
his compositions. 

Viardot's birthday (July i8th) was always made the occa- 
sion of a great celebration by the artists and royal personages 
at Baden-Baden, who in the afternoon attended a musical 
reception in her honor. 

Naturally the day made many demands on her, and her 
household tried to protect her as much as possible from in- 
truders. On one such birthday morning, when a quartet 
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began singing under her window at seven o'clock, the butler 
appeared with a large bowl of water which he threatened to 
pour on the singers unless they stopped immediately. There 
was, of course, great consternation among them and they 
quickly disappeared, together with Brahms who had been 
leading them. Viardot, however, had recognized the voices 
of her celebrated pupils, Marianne Brandt, Desiree Artot de 
Padilla, Albert Niemann, and Emil Scaria, and the next morn- 
ing, when Niemann came to his lesson, she asked him with 
mock severity what they had meant by disturbing her at such 
an early hour. 

Learning that Brahms had composed the quartetlater to 
become one of his most celebrated compositions of "Die 
Liebeslieder" especially in her honor, she asked to hear It 
that same day in her studio, and was delighted with it. As 
Brahms had not yet presented Joachim's letter of introduction 
to Robert and Clara Schumann, Viardot asked that it be sung 
before them the next afternoon. At her request, Brahms 
brought some of his other works for Schumann to hear, for 
she felt that the latter's interest would provide a stepping 
stone in the young man's career. After this meeting it was 
decided that Brahms should go to Diisseldorf to study com- 
position and piano under the two Schurnanns. 

In 1853, Robert Schumann sent to Brahms' father in Ham- 
burg a copy of the musical journal in which he had published 
his high opinion on the young composer. In his accompany- 
ing letter, he said: "To aid him in his first steps, I have pub- 
licly expressed what I think of him. . . . You may be assured 
of the future of this darling of the Muses, and of my per- 
manent interest in his happiness." 1 

Brahms never ceased to be grateful to Schumann for helping 
him to gain recognition nor for his kindness in wishing to 
make his father happy. Brahms' association with Robert and 

1 Clara Schumann- Johannes Brahms, Briefe . . . herausgegeben von Ber- 
thold Litzmann, Breitkopf & Haertel, Leipzig, 1927. 
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Clara Schumann exerted a tremendous influence on his musical 
development. 

We Rhinelanders have always been strong Brahmsians, for 
we feel that he expressed the real Rhenish spirit, with its 
humor and its sentiment. Though born in Hamburg, he lived 
for many years in the Rhine country with the Schumanns 
in Diisseidorf and Frankfort, and with Viardot at Baden- 
Baden, and always attended all the Rhenish Festivals. He 
loved to hear and speak the Rhenish dialect, and was especially 
fond of the best Rhine wine. When his glass was filled, he 
would look through it at the color, smell its bouquet like a 
Rhenish expert and drink it slowly, a smile on his lips, and a 
twinkle in his little blue eyes. His friends got as much en- 
joyment from watching his pleasure as from drinking the 
wine themselves. 

At dinner one day, an admiring friend, filling Brahms' glass 
with an especially beautiful Rhine wine, said, "This is the 
Brahms of my cellar." Brahms drank it off with evident ap- 
proval. "Very fine," he said, "and now, please, let me taste 
the Beethoven of your wine cellar. But don't give me any of 
your Wagner; that is too sour for rny taste." 

Ill 

Brahms did not cultivate "Bohemian" society; his obvious 
refinement and purity of character made him acceptable in 
the highest social circles. He had many women friends all 
of them exceptionally highly cultured, attractive and intelli- 
gent. Why, then, did he never marry: this composer of so 
many passionate love songs; this man who was so enthusi- 
astically admired by his friends of the other sex? 

He himself gave two strikingly contradictory answers to 
this question. To his great friend Widemann, he once said, 
"I lost my chance. When I was in the mood to marry I was 
not able to give a wife everything she was entitled to. It was 
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the time when most of my compositions were being torn Into 
pieces by the critics and hissed by the pubic. I, by myself, 
was able to bear this, for I was convinced that some day they 
would understand and recognize me. When, after such fail- 
ures, I entered my lonely little room, I did not feel disheart- 
ened-on the contrary! But if, in such moments, I should 
have had to face a wife, that would have been terrible!" 

On another occasion, at a luncheon which I attended, he 
was asked the same question. This time he replied laughingly, 
"Just think! Being married to the same woman; sitting with 
her at table three times a day, month after month, year after 
year; the same face before you all the time! Awful! Furcht- 
bar!" 

Such explanations were not entirely satisfactory. I felt 
there must have been some other reason, and later I found 
this to be the case. Through a very intimate source his 
physician and great friend, Dr. Theodor Billroth ^I learned 
that Brahms was physically unable to marry. Dr. Billroth 
was obliged to make known this fact to the parents of a young 
girl who was deeply in love with Brahms when they both were 
with Mme. Viardot at Baden-Baden. 

Among my Brahms collection I find a note by his friend., 
the singing teacher Otto Julius Grimm, which gives the story 
of what must have been one of the first great loves of Brahms' 
life. 

In 1858, when he was but twenty-five years old, Grimm 
introduced him to a young singing student, Agathe von Sie- 
bold, the daughter of a prominent physician and professor of 
Gottingen University. Agathe's charming amati voice and 
dark-eyed beauty soon inspired Brahms to the composition 
of a flood of lovely songs dedicated to her among them, "In 
der Feme," "Die Liebende schreibt," "Scheiden und Meiden." 

1 The surgeon who made the first successful operation for cancer of the 
stomach. He was also very musical, and is the author of the essay, "Who 
is musical?", published after his death by his friends, Johannes Brahms and 
E. Hanslick, the prominent Vienna music critic. 
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His devotion to the young singer was apparent to every- 
one, yet as time went on, the poor girl's unhappiness in the 
face of his equally obvious uncertainty was so pitiful to see 
that the loyal Grimm demanded of Brahms that he state his 
intentions and demanded a discontinuation of his attention. 
After the critical finish of his friendship and courtship, Brahms 
wrote the following letter: "I love you! I must see you again! 
But to be bound to anyone would shackle my spirit. Give me 
permission to come and see you again that I may tell you how 
much I love you." 

Present-day readers are able to interpret the letter in the 
light of Dr. Biilroth's revelations, but imagine the perplexity 
and distress such words must have caused a young girl in love! 

Deeply humiliated, Agathe wrote Brahms a farewell letter, 
severing all connections with him, and for many years re- 
fused to hear his name or listen to his music. 

Not long before Agathe von Siebold died, in 1909, at the 
age of seventy-four, it came to her ears that her name was 
mentioned in the published correspondence of Brahms and 
Grimm. At that time she wrote to a friend: "Yes, I am the 
young lady who was spoken of as the 'future bride of Jo- 
hannes!' Much heartache and grief were my lot because 
Johannes would not consent to bind himself in marriage. But 
what at that time I thought to be injury, wrong and humilia- 
tion I later found to have been dictated by absolute necessity 
on his part. I would rather not have my name mentioned 
among those to whom during his rich life he gave love and 
esteem for a short time. I have paid for that time with many, 
many tears and bitter grief." 

That Brahms' love for Agathe was more than a passing 
fancy is shown by the fact that her inspiration in his music 
lived with him for many years. The impassioned song, "Braut 
Gesang," dedicated to her, he used later in the beautiful com- 
position "Von ewiger Liebe." Seven years after the episode, 
in his string quartet, in D minor, we find Brahms repeating 
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the first expressive theme again and again In the first violin 
parta theme which runs a-g-a-d-e! 

After Agathe, Brahms had many women friends, but all 
of them married others. There was Bertha Porabsky (later 
Frau von Faber), the singer Ottilie Hauer (later Fran Dr. 
Ebener), the beautiful and highly cultured Elizabeth von 
Stockhausen (later Frau von Herzogenberg) , Hermine Spies 
(later Frau Dr. Hardtmuth), and his latest attachment, the 
Italian concert singer, Alice Barbi (later Baroness Wolf von 
Stromersee, wife of the Austrian Ambassador to London). 1 

Brahms was devoted, of course, to Clara Schumann all his 
life, but they never felt It necessary to bind themselves in 
marriage. What he said of her, after her death, may be the 
profoundest truth of all: "She was the only woman who knew 
and understood me." 

Throughout the years that I knew him, Brahms often spoke 
with devotion of Mme. Viardot. For her he wrote many 
songs, notably the "Rhapsodie" for orchestra, male chorus and 
contralto solo. When this work was given for the first time- 
Brahms conducting Viardot made a special trip from Paris 
to Essen in the Rhineland, to create the mezzo part. It was 
reward enough for her to know that the prestige of her name 
had helped the success of her young protege's work. 

The principle of loyalty was deeply ingrained In Brahms* 
nature. He adored his mother, for example, who had lived a 
life of drudgery, with her only recreation the teaching of her 
Johannes. He felt that he owed a huge debt to Robert 
Schumann, and chose to pay it by appointing himself the pro- 
tector of Schumann's widow. For thirteen years, they found 
happiness in mutual understanding, the exchange of Ideas and 
ideals in their art, and the help they gave one another in the 

1 Beethoven was very much in love, but through his affliction felt himself 
unable to marry; Schubert, also in love, could not marry because of his 
poverty. These three composers, it is interesting to note, lived perhaps the 
more intensely in their imaginations, giving expression to their thwarted 
personal loves in their music. 
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routine of everyday affairs. Their comradeship was more 
necessary to them than marriage, although Brahms was like a 
father to Clara Schumann's large family, and helped her finan- 
cially in a liberal way after she became a widow. His mind 
was filled with compassion for her, for she did not understand 
how to adjust herself to everyday necessities. 

When I was on my vacation in Switzerland in 1887 I had a 
wonderful occasion to study Schumann's "Dichterliebe" with 
Mme. Schumann. 

Several English mountain climbers and their guides were 
killed by an avalanche on the Jungfrau, and Mme. Schumann 
was asked to give a charity concert for the guides' families. 
It was suggested that it be entirely a Schumann program, 
and I was asked to sing "Die Dichterliebe," which Schumann 
had originally written for the tenor Stockhausen. Herrnine 
Spies prepared the song cycle, "Frauenliebe und Leben." I 
considered myself fortunate to have this opportunity of being 
coached by Clara Schumann, the foremost exponent of her 
husband's music. Brahms was in high spirits and joked with 
all of us. He said to Mme. Schumann, "Why shouldn't I turn 
the leaves and then we could call it the Brahms-Schumann- 
Evening?" 

We had good fun rehearsing together, but in the end the 
concert was cancelled, since the English families assumed 
the responsibility of providing for the financial support of the 
bereaved women and children. 

Clara Schumann used to go to Baden-Baden every summer 
when Mme. Viardot was there; she called her "the Queen" 
while Mme. Viardot gave Clara Schumann the pet name of 
"Clarchen." She always was very devoted to Mme. Viardot 
for it was she who had enabled her to enter the concert field 
in Paris and London. 

I heard Clara Schumann in her last appearance, several years 
later in Berlin. It was on the occasion of the Schumann 
Memorial, where as guest of honor, she had consented to play 
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some of her husband's compositions. She was given a tumul- 
tuous ovation, which she graciously acknowledged. 

From the early i86o's, Brahms made Vienna Ms home, and, 
except for trips or vacations, spent all his time there. Mme. 
Schnmann-Heink told me that at a concert in that city, shortly 
before Brahms' death (1897), she sang a group of his songs, 
including the "Lullaby," for which she was encored three 
times. The next morning, while she was still resting, one of 
the hotel servants came to her suite to announce that a gentle- 
man wished to see her. Annoyed at being disturbed, she told 
the attendant to bring her the caller's card, and to tell him 
that she was not able to see anyone. The servant returned 
with the message that the gentleman had no card, but that 
he had sent her up an envelope (which he had pulled from 
his pocket) with his name written on it. When Schumann- 
Heink read the name "Johannes Brahms" she flew downstairs 
to the lobby, lest the master go away before she had seen 
him, forgetting in her excitement that she was still in negligee. 

Brahms took her hand, saying, "I only wanted to thank 
you for singing my songs so beautifully." 

In speaking to me of the incident, some time later, Schu- 
mann-Heink said that she had been torn between exultation 
at receiving the composer's praises, and pity for the man him- 
self. Brahms looked wretchedly ill, his clothes hanging on 
him loosely, his face yellow and haggard. 

It was not long after this that Brahms succumbed to the 
illness which had been sapping his strength. At the funeral 
of Clara Schumann the year before, he seemed to have felt a 
curious premonition of his own approaching end, for he said 
to his good friend Joachim, "I will be the next one." His 
premonition came true. 
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IVAN TURGENIEV (1818-1883) 

The friendship between Viardot and the great Russian 
writer Ivan Turgeniev like that between Clara Schumann and 
Johannes Brahms, and Frau Wesendonck and Richard Wag- 
ner, has often been wrongly interpreted. 

Much has been written about Turgeniev by more compe- 
tent writers than me; Avraham Yarmolinsky in his book, Tur~ 
geniev: the Man his Arthis Age (Century Company, 1926), 
gives a masterly treatment of the life of the novelist, and 
Viardot's influence on him. Much I got out of the corre- 
spondence between Turgeniev and Viardot, which was pub- 
lished in French by E. Halperin-Kaminsky, in 1926. 

On one of her annual concert tours to Russia, Pauline 
Viardot told me, she and her husband, who was her constant 
companion, met Turgeniev in St. Petersburg. He was then 
leading the life of a Beau Brummel, surrounded by harmful 
influences and wasting his great talent. Enthusiastic about 
the great singer at the Royal Opera in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, Turgeniev became a passionate devotee and admirer 
of Pauline Garcia-Viardot and dedicated many of his poems 
and writings to her. Once he presented her with a marvel- 
ous bear skin in her dressing room back-stage. 

On their first meeting, after having read many of Tur- 
geniev's literary works, both Pauline Viardot and her hus- 
band, Louis Viardot, immediately recognized that there was a 
real genius, and were determined to bring him into promi- 
nence. They tried to persuade him to come to Paris to 
develop his great talent. Turgeniev declined for he did not 
want to leave his peasant mistress, a former servant of his 
mother, or his little daughter, their child. The Viardots then 
asked him to let the child go with them to Paris, to be brought 
up with their own children in cultured surroundings, and given 
a much better life than she was having on his estate in Russia. 

He consented, but soon grew so lonesome and longing for 
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the little girl that he went to Paris, Intending to bring her 
home with him. Finding her so much improved he began to 
see the mistakes he had made in the education of the child, 
and in his own way of living. Thus he gave up his old life 
entirely, and settled down in his new surroundings to work in 
real earnest there. The result of this determination is known 
to the whole world. 

A lifelong friendship developed between Turgeniev and 
the Viardots, terminated only by the death of Louis Viardot 
and Turgeniev in the same year (1883), within three months 
of each other. In his Song of Love's Triwnpb, Turgeniev 
paid tribute and dedicated it to Mrne. Viardot, and when he 
died he bequeathed to her his fortune, his estate Courtavenel, 
near her own at Bougival, and his literary legacy. 

Turgeniev was very dependent upon Pauline Viardot's 
friendship; with his over-sentimental Russian temperament he 
always hoped perhaps that their relationship might become 
more than platonic. Viardot, however, so much more strictly 
disciplined in moral principles, and so engrossed in her busy 
life, was never tempted to be anything more to him than a 
friend. She was mainly interested in trying to help a genius 
to assume his rightful heritage. He felt for her a consuming 
passion, expressed in countless letters, and summed up in the 
words he once spoke to a friend: "She eclipsed all the others 
long ago. Forever." 

Johannes Brahms, who first met Turgeniev at Viardot's 
home in Baden-Baden, once said to me, "I do not think the 
Russians are grateful enough to Pauline Viardot and her hus- 
band for what they have done to make Turgeniev the great 
writer he is." 

How grateful the Russians have come to be to Pauline 
Viardot for the cultivation of this great talent, may be seen 
in the following experience which I had a few years ago in 
New York. 

At a reception given for a pupil of mine, I was introduced 
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to a Russian gentleman a much respected scholar who was 
on a lecture tour through the United States. Since I dislike 
receptions in general, we found little to say to one another, 
and our conversation was brief. A few minutes later, I no- 
ticed this gentleman talking with my pupil and her hostess. 
They glanced over at me, and I assumed they were discussing 
the boring woman who seemed interested neither in the re- 
ception nor in the guests. A moment later, the gentleman 
came over to me again and said, "May I kiss your hand, 
Madame, and express my pleasure at meeting you hereyou, 
a friend and pupil of Pauline Viardot, who gave us Russians 
our Turgeniev." 

TSCHAIKOVSKY'S "ROMEO AND JULIET" 

Most of the details of the life and works of the Russian 
composer Peter Hitch Tschaikovsky (1840-1893) have been 
fully reported by his biographers. The account of his associa- 
tion with Pauline Viardot, however, is not known to many 
people, and for the sake of history I record the facts in my 
possession. 

Tschaikovsky, a very unhappy and lonely individual, lived 
two lives, one of a creative genius and the other of unwhole- 
some dissipation. On his return from a triumphant concert 
tour of Europe, he expected to have to support himself by 
teaching at the Conservatoire in St. Petersburg. However, he 
was freed from this necessity and enabled to devote all his 
time to composition through the generosity of Nadejda von 
Meek, who made him financially independent. 

In 1868, Desiree Artot, at that time one of the most cele- 
brated singers of all Europe, and a pupil of Viardot, was intro- 
duced by Anton Rubinstein, to Tschaikovsky during her 
guest performance in Russia. Anton Rubinstein, a great friend 
and protector of the composer, was convinced that marriage 
would help to give him emotional balance. He asked Tschai- 
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kovsky to call on Artot with Mm. Tschaikovsky went and 
was Immediately fascinated by her; he visited her daily and 
when she left St. Petersburg followed her everywhere, even 
to her home in Paris, just to see and be near her. They both 
fell in love with each other, and soon became engaged. 

Just before the engagement was announced, Rubinstek 
heard of some unfortunate scandals in which Tschaikovsky 
had been involved at the St. Petersburg conservatoire, where 
Anton Rubinstein's brother, Nicholas, was director. Shocked 
at the thought of the consequence which might result from the 
marriage that he himself had encouraged,-consequences which 
did follow upon Tschaikovsky's first venture into marriage,- 
Rubinstein hastened to Viardot for advice. Upon her sugges- 
tion Artot broke her engagement. The singer dismissed the 
whole affair as a romantic adventure, and soon afterwards 
married the Spanish baritone, de Padilla. 

In his wonderful "Romeo and Juliet" which he dedicated 
to Desiree Artot, Tschaikovsky immortalized his love, with 
all the passionate fire of his romantic imagination. 

Viardot, who of course never ceased to admire Tschaikov- 
sky as a composer, told me that she had tried to persuade 
the two, when they gave up the idea of marriage, to retain 
their friendship. The composer needed just such inspiration 
for his artistic development, and as a help in balancing his 
violent nature. Without question, his feeling for the singer 
did have an immense influence on him, as Viardot assured 
me. Whenever Artot sang in St. Petersburg, Moscow, or any 
other city where he could hear her, he was always present. 

Before Artot's public appearances, Tschaikovsky was al- 
ways very much excitedso much so, indeed, that he would 
sometimes be in tears. One night, as a friend of his came out 
of the concert hall, Tschaikovsky confided to him, 'This 
woman has caused me many, many bitter hours, but still I 
cannot dismiss her from my mind. She has given me inspira- 
tion which I shall always value." 
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For many years, Lola Artot (1891-1934), daughter of the 
same Desiree Artot de Padiila who won the love of Tschai- 
kovsky, and a godchild of Mme. Viardot, sang at the Royal 
Opera in Berlin. She was a great favorite with the public 
and the court, and appeared with tremendous success in Ger- 
many, France, Austria, and England. First taught by her 
mother, she later became my pupil and assistant in Berlin. 

A curious example of vocal injury as a result of shock was 
the case of Lola Artot. Seeking my diagnosis and advice, she 
came to me for help, after having suffered the terrifying ex- 
perience of a thief entering her room during the night. By 
her hysterical screams, she had injured her voice her left 
vocal cord muscle having become completely paralyzed. 
Thanks mainly to a faultless training in her early years by 
her mother, and under the influence of her mother's teacher, 
Pauline Viardot, it took me only three months to heal the 
injury completely, and she sang more beautifully than ever. 
She resumed her career at the Royal Opera House singing as 
her first role again the "RosenkavaHer." 

Her death in 1934, at the early age of forty-three, was a 
great personal sorrow to me, as well as a professional disap- 
pointment, because I had depended on her coming to America 
later to be my assistant. She was a woman of charm and 
great intelligence, and would have been a tremendous inspira- 
tion to young singers, as she was highly cultured, speaking 
Spanish, French, German, Italian, and English to perfection. 
She was sincere and loyal to her profession, and always grate- 
ful to me for the help I had been able to give her. 

Lola Artot's demise was also a great loss to the opera and 
concert stage. Unsurpassed as a singer of Mozart, Richard 
Strauss declared her to be the best singer who had ever 
performed his "Rosenkavalier." She will also be sadly missed 
as a teacher, as she was thoroughly grounded in the Garcia 
techniques of bel canto, esthetics, and in histrionic traditions 
of the highest order. She was a dear and reliable friend, most 
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eager to discuss problems of the vocal art. Every summer, 
for a number of years, I heard her pupils, and watched with 
pride and satisfaction her advancement as an instructor. Two 
of her pupils were engaged at the Berlin Opera House and 
others became prominent in the concert and oratorio field. 



FREDERICK CHOPIN (1809-1849) 

Before her marriage to Louis Viardot, Pauline Garcia met 
Chopin at the home of the famous French writer George 
Sand, whose real name was Amantine Lucile Aurore Baroness 
Dudevant (1804-1876). 

The intimate relationship between Chopin and Sand, and 
the importance of her influence on his career, are well known. 
Pauline often played four-hand piano pieces with him, and 
together they made music the center of the novelist's home. 
Rossini, Heine, and many other prominent musicians and 
literati used to gather there to listen. 

One day Chopin brought his unpublished mazurkas, and 
asked Pauline to play them from his manuscript. A short time 
after this she surprised him by sitting at the piano and singing 
the arrangements she had made for the voice from these 
mazurkas. He was amazed at her correct memory, for she 
played the compositions exactly as he had written them. 
George Sand, as well as Berlioz and Liszt, who were present, 
were equally enthusiastic over her vocal arrangements. 

Many years later, after Chopin's death, Saint-Saens wrote of 
Viardot: "She had preserved a very exact memory of his 
(Chopin's) playing and gave the most priceless advice on the 
way how to execute his works. Through her I learned that 
the execution of the great musician should be much more sim- 
ple than is generally imagined and as far removed from the bad 
taste of mannerism as it is from cold correctness. Through 
her I became acquainted with the secrets of the true tempo 
rubatOj without which the music of Chopin is distorted; and 
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which in no way resembles the dislocations, which so often 
make a caricature." 

When Pauline Viardot learned that the friendship between 
George Sand and Chopin had been broken, she was much dis- 
tressed, and tried earnestly to bring them together again. 

The composer, lonely and in a very weak physical and nerv- 
ous condition, became so broken down in heart and spirit, that 
his illness became alarmingly severe. A faithful friend to the 
end, Viardot went to see him often, played and sang for him, 
took him flowers and delicacies from her own garden and 
kitchen, and tried to give him courage and hope. 

Upon hearing of Chopin's fatal illness, George Sand re- 
turned to Paris and hurried also to his bedside. The poor 
woman had suffered through the intrigue of slander instigated 
by her daughter and son-in-law for the purpose of separating 
them. She devoted herself to making his last days happy, 
traveled with him to Italy, and later brought him back to 
Paris, where she nursed him until his death in 1849. Viardot 
was frequently beside her, full of sympathy and admiration 
for the young genius. 

GEORGES BIZET (1838-1875) 

A contemporary of Chopin and friend of Mme. Viardot 
was Georges Bizet whose real given name was Alexandre 
Cesar Leopold. He became one of the most brilliant com- 
posers of French operas, and Viardot's encouragement was a 
great help to him in the achievement of his notable success. 
His first operas were not well received, and in disgust he began 
trying to please the public taste by imitating the Wagnerian 
style. Viardot was aware of his great talent and excellent 
musical education under his father-in-law, Halevy, and she be- 
lieved in his creative talent. She persuaded him not to abandon 
the medium of expression which was natural to him, but to 
continue writing operas in the French style. She arranged 
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with the directors of the Opera Comique to produce his "Car- 
men" which they had before rejected, and attended most of 
the rehearsals, giving Bizet advice about stage effects, a subject 
in which he was not very experienced. France lost one of her 
most promising composers when he died at the age of thirty- 
six in Bougival, near Viardot's estate. 

GIACOMO MEYERBEER (1791-1864) 

Another composer who enjoyed the patronage and friend- 
ship of Pauline Viardot, and who owes her a great debt for it, 
was Giacomo Meyerbeer. Friends of the composer have 
more than hinted as to what an enormous extent he was 
obliged to Pauline Viardot for suggestions and criticism in 
his compositions, just as it is also well known that he was 
indebted to the tenor, Adolphe Nourrit, for some of the finest 
features of "Robert le Diable" and "Les Huguenots." 

There is an amusing sidelight on Nourrit's connection with 
"Les Huguenots." To this opera the composer added the 
beautiful duet for tenor and soprano, just the day before its 
presentation, chiefly as a compliment to the soprano, with 
whom he was in love. He was not aware that Nourrit also 
had a romantic feeling for the soprano, and that the addition 
of a duet for him to sing with her pleased him very much, 
too. 



PART FOUR 

After Viardot 
Followers of Bel Canto 



Chapter XII 
ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK (1862-1936) 



I 



N THE United States the legend prevails that a majority of 
those who have attained success have risen from the slums 
an idea which probably originated in the fact that in some 
cases immigrants have arrived In this country in poor circum- 
stances, and have quickly made a success and accumulated 
great fortunes. Although this has happened in a number of 
instances, my observation is that It is far from being the gen- 
eral rule. The people who constitute the backbone of Amer- 
ican industry and culture are descended from those early 
settlers who emigrated from Europe because of religious or 
political persecutions, or In search of larger opportunities. 
Many of them forfeited wealth and cultured surroundings In 
the old land in order to seek freedom in the new. These 
early settlers, mostly of Spanish, English, German, Italian, 
and Scandinavian descent, had a good cultural background 
through which they have sown the seed of the love of good 
music, too, in this country. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this false idea of suc- 
cess being wrested from poverty must have influenced Schu- 
mann-Heink or her agents and advisers to allow the story to 
be disseminated that she came from a poor and struggling 
family. 

The Eayreuth Yearbook of 1896, the year of her first ap- 
pearance at the Wagnerian festivals, refutes this story with 
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the following information about her family and childhood: 
"Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the daughter of an Austrian 
colonel, was born July 15, 1861, at Prague, and had a happy 
childhood. Like all daughters of cultured and refined fami- 
lies, she was sent to a convent in Prague, where at the age of 
fourteen, her beautiful voice of very low range was discov- 
ered. She was often asked to sing the tenor parts in church 
music. Her real studies in singing, however, began after her 
father had been commissioned military commander in the 
city of Graz, capital of Steyrmark." 

Her father did not have the private income, usually asso- 
ciated with a man of official position, so naturally "Tini," * 
as she was called, could expect no money from the family for 
her musical education. She told me that she was considered 
a black sheep because she did not share the family's devotion 
to the army and officialdom, and scorned their pretension in 
trying to live in better style than their means allowed. She 
had a keen sense of humor, and was very amusing with the 
tales she told me about their "keeping up with the Joneses." 

An old press clipping in my possession gives this account 
of Schumann-Heink's early career: "Schumann-Heink's 
teachers were all Garcia disciples. She studied first with 
Marettre von Le Clair, and made her debut in Dresden in 
1878, when only seventeen years of age, as Azucena in Verdi's 
'II Trovatore.' She won immediate success. Her voice was 
of a mellow, velvety, organlike quality. With indescribable 
ease and clear ringing tone, she descended to the lowest depths 
of the alto range, and expanded luxuriously into the highest 
notes of mezzo-soprano. Her range, from low D to high C, 
was always mellow and sympathetic. She showed great depth 
of feeling and abundant power of emotional expression. All 
in all, she was one of the finest artists! Not a beautiful 
woman, but her strong personality and keen intelligence won 
recognition from her very first appearance." 

1 Pronounced "Teeni." 
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All the best teaching in Germany, at that time, was influ- 
enced by the Garcia- Viardot technique. In Dresden, Schu- 
mann-Heink came under the instruction of Fran Korb (pupil 
of Viardot's) and coached with Franz Wiillner, the con- 
ductor. Both helped her very much, guiding her into one of 
the most renowned singing careers the musical world has ever 
known. 

After her debut In Dresden, she was engaged for life at the 
Dresden Court Opera under her maiden name of Ernestine 
Rossler. Her marriage to an officer in the service of the King 
of Saxony turned out very unhappily. After twelve years she 
left that city and came to Berlin. 

I met Schumann-Heinle during the first year of my own 
opera career, when I was singing in the company of Marianne 
Brandt. When we came to Berlin, where Brandt was to have 
sung her farewell performances at the Kroll Opera, Brandt 
became very ill and was unable to continue the engagement. 
The director, J. C. Engel, anxiously sought a substitute. I 
came to rehearsal one day, and was standing in the wings, 
waiting for my cue, when a young woman, rather travel-worn 
and tired-looking, approached me. She whispered to me 
that she had been traveling for hours on the Bummehug 
(slow train) , and introduced herself with the words, "Ich bin 
die Heink von Hamburg (I am the Heink of Hamburg), an 
introduction which did not impress me, for I had never heard 
of her at that time. 1 

Soon the rehearsal ended and we went together into the 
garden, where I pumped water for her. There she washed 
her face and hands, and for want of a towel, dried them on 
her handkerchief. With a comb out of her little satchel, she 
arranged her hair, and the renovation was complete. She felt 
and looked radiant again. Then we consulted our financial 
resources, and between us managed to scrape together i Mark 
70 Pfennig (about forty-five cents). In the restaurant con- 

1 Heink was her first husband's name. 
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nected with the opera house, we consulted the menu card, and 
after doing some close figuring, found that we could afford 
to order coffee and rolls for "Heink." Not knowing how 
hearty her appetite might be, I was afraid to order anything 
for myself, but she shared her second cup of coffee and roll 
with me. We could not afford butter, but Schumann-Heink, 
expecting that her expenses would be paid after her audition, 
invited me, on the strength of this, to lunch with her in the 
Garden Restaurant. 

After our meager meal, we marched back to the theater, 
where Schumann-Heink was introduced to the impresario, 
Mr. Engel. Then she sang. . . . What a voice! Enormous! 
Beautiful! I was so shaken with emotion I nearly fell off my 
chair. Engel got up, applauding enthusiastically and shout- 
ing, "Where have you been all this time?" To which she 
replied humbly, "I was with my children washing, ironing, 
cooking, and singing." Engel interrupted her in astonish- 
ment, "And singing! From now on it will be only singing!" 

Two years later, in 1898, she was engaged for the Metro- 
politan Opera at a weekly salary of $250. 

Schumann-Heink also appeared in light comic opera in 
1904, when she starred in a musical comedy, "Love's Lot- 
tery." One evening she invited me to attend a performance, 
and when she saw me entering the theater late, she stopped 
singing, stood there on the stage, elbows on hips (she created 
the part of an Irish-German woman), and followed me with 
her eyes as I walked down the aisle, imitating every step I 
made until I took my seat in the right-hand section of the 
orchestra. Then she said aloud, "That is just what you de- 
serve for coming late that noisy place in the corner near the 
drums." She had a genius for extemporizing such little jokes, 
which delighted her audience, but greatly embarrassed her 
unlucky victim. 

I recall another story which shows a different side of Schu- 
mann-Heink's character. During my busy life in Minne- 
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apolis, from 1893-1909, I spent all my Christmas holidays In 
New York, prolonging them a little In order to attend the 
Metropolitan Opera performances and have the delight of 
visiting with colleagues who were members of that company. 
Some of the singers there were among the best the world has 
ever known. 

In 1898, Schumann-Heink, Paul Schumann (her second 
husband), Basel, the renowned comedian of the Irving Thea- 
tre, and I, were invited to celebrate Christmas Eve in the 
apartment of Theodor Bertram and his wife, Moran-Olden, 
one of the favorite German Isoldes. Theodor Bertram, a great 
Wotan at that time, was a genius, although he was often in a 
deplorable condition due to dissipation. In my opinion, there 
is at present no voice to equal his. He was comparable only 
to those vocal giants of the Mozart era. He sang with perfect 
ease any role bass-baritone, baritone, or even tenor. Im- 
pressed with the marvelous high C which he used with perfect 
ease, and as a teacher, I was interested in learning everything 
I could about technique, I often asked him to sing scales and 
technical exercises for me. He had been taught by his father, 
a singing teacher in Stuttgart and an exponent of the old 
Italian school. 

When we arrived at the house we were met by Moran- 
Olden's companion, who ran downstairs to us, begging us to 
help her restrain Mme. Olden from doing something desperate 
in her distress about her husband. Apparently, Bertram had 
disappeared a week before, in the middle of his Metropolitan 
engagement. 

Mme. Olden was standing on the stairs clutching a re- 
volver, and Basel and I had a great struggle to get it away 
from her. Since childhood I had been accustomed to handling 
weapons, so I went into the backyard and emptied its two 
chambers into the ground. Before we managed to sub- 
due our hysterical hostess, however, the entire dinner and 
everything else on the kitchen stove went out the window! 
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Schumann-Heink stayed with her, while Basel, Paul Schu- 
mann and I engaged a cab, and knowing some of Bertram's 
favorite haunts, went down to the Bowery. At last we found 
him in a Hungarian restaurant, sitting at a little table with 
Harry Walden, another famous actor of the old German 
theater in Irving Place, who also relished drinking sprees. 
Bertram was weeping and cursing himself as the most mis- 
erable criminal creature, and swearing that the only thing for 
him to do was to hang himself. 

I put my arms around him and tried to comfort him. 
Finally we succeeded in persuading him to go home with us. 
The proprietor of the restaurant insisted that we could not 
take him away before his bill was paidand Bertram's pockets 
were empty! So we telephoned to the Metropolitan, stated 
the condition of affairs, and begged them to come to the 
rescue with the necessary money. Because of the large sum 
it was, and also because his former delinquencies had been so 
costly, the management was extremely annoyed. They 
warned Bertram that he would be arrested shortly for his 
debts, and discharged from the opera company, but they pro- 
vided for his release. 

The good Schuniann-Heink suggested that she smuggle 
him, as a stoker, aboard the Hamburg-American Line's 
steamer "Kaiser Wilhelm," because she, as a favorite of the 
opera house in Hamburg, was acquainted with many officials 
of that line. A few days later, handsome, tall Theodor 
Bertram, in stoker's overalls, his face and hands blackened, 
was taken aboard the steamer in the dark of night. Thus he 
escaped from America without paying his debts. He was 
never allowed to return, although he remained a prime favo- 
rite in Bayreuth and Salzburg and the London Covent Garden, 
and continued singing in the leading European opera houses. 
A few years later, during festival time in Bayreuth, he hung 
himself in his bedroom at a hotel. 

Schumann-Heink's second husband, Paul Schumann, was a 
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good friend of mine; I always enjoyed Ms gay, good-humored 
company. He was a perfect husband to her. She had an 
unfortunately tempestuous nature which played havoc with 
her after his death. The last time I ever saw her she told me 
that she had never ceased to miss his companionship; she felt 
that the loss of his guidance was largely responsible for the 
way In which she later allowed even her most Intimate asso- 
ciates to abuse her good-heartedness. 

It Is told of Schumann-Heink that the first time she sang 
before the radio, she blew out all the fuses, and the manager 
rushed to her crying, "Stop, stop! You will ruin the whole 
machine!" She, In return, in her very expressive way, ex- 
claimed, "My God, what have I done?" Apparently, her 
emphasized technique, especially her strongly articulated con- 
sonants, were too much for the radio's mechanism. 

Tini was often my guest in Minneapolis, and we had many 
a good time together and many a heart-to-heart talk. I re- 
member once sitting with her at my dinner-table, enjoying a 
chat about the old days In Europe. Our recollections began 
to make us feel homesick, and before we knew it we were 
both sobbing like children. Then, looking at me, she said, 
"Why are we cryingit was all so beautiful!" Tlni was an 
emotional soul, and I really believe she enjoyed a good cry 
almost as much as a good laugh. 

With De Vries in Chicago, she studied the part of Fides 
in Meyerbeer's "Le Prophete," which she was to sing in 
French at the Grand Opera in Paris. She was anxious to do 
it well, and a little timidly she expressed to me the wish to 
sing the part before Mme. Viardot, for whom It had been 
especially written, and who had created it. My offer to in- 
troduce her in Paris to Mme. Viardot, she declined, saying 
she would rather go alone, and without even letting Viardot 
know who she was. 

It was Viardot's companion and secretary, Mme. Arnold, 
who told me that the singer had made an appointment with 
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Viardot under the common name of Frau Schumann. She 
sang the great aria "Ah, mon fils," which Viardot herself ac- 
companied from memory. After a few measures, Viardot 
looked up in amazement, and throughout the song kept her 
admiring eyes on Tini. When the aria was finished, she put 
her hands in her lap and said, "Tell me the truth. Who are 
you? You are a great artist and have a magnificent voice 
under perfect control." 

What happened later between them I do not know, but 
Schumann-Heink abandoned the idea of appearing in France 
as Fides. Perhaps Viardot advised against it, because she was 
very German in appearance, and spoke French with German 
accent. 

For several years, I saw nothing of her until one afternoon 
in 1935, at a moving picture theater at Columbus Circle in 
New York, where I had gone to see an Austrian picture, I 
heard a voice call several times, "Rene, Rene!" I turned 
around, and there was my good Tini, her face wet from cry- 
ing, and tears still rolling down her cheeks. 

"Oh, my beautiful country, my Steierland," she sobbed. 
"I have already come to see this picture for the second time." 

She invited me to share a meal with her, of pigs' knuckles 
and sauerkraut, which I had to decline. I regret it all the 
more because that accidental meeting at the theater was the 
last time I saw the great singer alive. 

Poor Tini! In spite of the fact that she became an Ameri- 
can citizen in 1908, she still felt herself to be a woman with- 
out a country, because in her heart she remained a true Aus- 
trian patriot. 

One day I received a call from a Mrs. Lila Barbara Houck 
of Seattle, who was stopping at the Vanderbilt Hotel in New 
York. She reminded me that she had once studied with me in 
Berlin, and said she was anxious to see me, not only to renew 
our acquaintance, but to give me a message from a dear 
friend of mine. The next morning, at my apartment, Mrs. 
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Houck informed me that Schumann-Heink had asked her to 
call on me to tell me that she had always loved me and would 
continue to as long as she lived. The rest of her message sur- 
prised and pleased me even more, for she had asked Airs. 
Houck to tell me that she considered me to be today the 
greatest exponent of the Garcias, not only in America but 
also in Europe. If it is true I owe this reputation only to my 
great teachers, Pauline Viardot-Garcia and Manuel Garcia. 

This message, the most cherished compliment I have ever re- 
ceived from a professional singer in my career as a teacher, 
warmed my heart and made me feel very near again to that 
wonderful artist. Shortly after this the headline brought these 
few words: "Schumann-Heink died last night." A great 
woman and a great artist had left us forever. Looking back 
across the years, I recalled with joy the many happy times 
we had had together, working, practicing, singing, and 
chatting. 

Among all the musicians I have known during the forty- 
five years I have labored for the cause of music in America 
and Europe, two immortal singers stand out in my memory- 
two singers who brought so much joy and illumination to a 
host of eager hearts that they have earned a very special and 
lasting place in American musical history. One was Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, the other Marcella Sembrich. Each in her 
own way a wonderful artist, they wrought miracles in the 
cause of musical appreciation and understanding, and were a 
great help to me at the beginning of my career. 

MARCELLA SEMBRICH (1858-1935) 

For the first six years of her career as a singer, Marcella 
Sembrich had a great struggle. After her debut in Athens 
(Greece) in 1877, Verdi gave her a letter of introduction to 
Pauline Viardot in Paris, and advised her to go to the latter 
for advice with regard to her future career. Verdi was aware 
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that Italy at that time was not the place for her. Musical 
conditions there were deplorable, since there were no first- 
class opera houses outside Milan. 

Viardot was deeply impressed by Seinbrich's beautiful voice 
and technical skill. She took her under her wing and intro- 
duced her to such contemporary masters of composition as 
Ambroise Thomas, and Leo Delibes, whom she urged to write 
an opera for the young singer. 

Delibes began composing his opera "Lakme" in 1877 and 
finished it in 1882. Sembrich studied it with the composer 
and, because of her skill as a singer, made a notable success 
in the leading role. The opera itself was never recognized as 
an important work. I myself am no great admirer of Delibes' 
operas; I think he was more successful with his ballets, "Syl- 
via" and "Coppelia," and various incidental ballet music he 
composed for operatic use. 

Sembrich often sang at Viardot's musicales in Paris, and the 
latter, familiar with the unfavorable conditions prevailing in 
French opera at that time a time when there were no out- 
standing opera houses in France persuaded her to go to Ger- 
many with her husband, Professor Wilhelm Stengel, to begin 
her career. Often in later years when I talked with Sem- 
brich in her cozy New York apartment, she told me about 
those early days she considered them the golden days of her 
life and assured me of her devotion to Viardot who guided 
her first steps in what was later to become a glorious career. 

Viardot often said that Seinbrich's great success was due to 
her knowing her limitations. She never would attempt 
dramatic Wagnerian roles, though I heard her in the lyric 
Wagnerian parts, such as Eva, in "Die Meistersinger," and Elsa, 
in "Lohengrin." 

Sembrich told me a remarkable story connected with her 
debut in Dresden, which took place about eighteen months 
after her first appearance in Athens. Viardot had given her 
a letter of introduction to her friend Julius Rietz, at that time 
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the successor to Felix Mendelssohn with the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra and a very influential musical director of the Royal 
Opera in Dresden. On their trip from Paris to Leipzig, Sem- 
brich and her hnsband had to change trains in Cologne. Sit- 
ting in the car, she was looking at an inscribed photo- 
graph which Vlardot had presented to her. An elderly man 
sitting opposite her asked permission to see the picture, re- 
vealing himself to be the very Julius Rietz she had been told 
to see. Reading her name on It, he remembered that 
Viardot had written to him about this singer, and that he had 
recommended her for a position in Leipzig. Rietz invited 
her to come at once to Dresden, where he promised to arrange 
guest performances for her. 

Such a success was her first appearance as Rosina, in 
"The Barber of Seville," that she was engaged at once for 
several years at the Dresden Opera, and Dresden still claims 
her as "our Marcella." From there she began her world- 
renowned career as one of the finest and most intelligent of 
coloratura sopranos and an outstanding "Lieder" singer. She 
is now laid to rest beside her husband in the Dresden cemetery. 

My first meeting with Sembrich took place in Berlin in 
1886, when Martini, assistant of Marcella Sembrich's teacher, 
Francesco Lamperti, introduced me behind the stage. 

It seems to me a great pity that so many coloratura singers, 
such as Patti, Tetrazzini, my good friend Melba, and others 
have never been able to include "Lieder" In their conceit 
repertoires. Perhaps it is an honest acceptance of limitations. 
Sembrich, however, was a master of "Lieder" programs, which 
she arranged most intelligently. How often, while I was a 
student at the Royal Academy of Music in Berlin, did I spend 
my last cent for a ticket to sit or stand in the gallery at 
her concerts. 

For purposes of comparison, I am adding here two of her 
"Lieder" programs: 
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PHILHARMONIE 

Dienstag, den 24. Oktober 1905, abends 7% Uhr 
LIEDER ABEND 

VON 

MARCELLA SEMBRICH 

PROGRAMM 

1. a) Arie "La Serva Pardona" . . . PergolesI 

b) Arie "Lusinghe piu care 5 ' (von 

Alexander) G.F. Handel 

c) Cest mon ami Marie Antoinette 

(Weckerlin) 

d) The Lass With The Delicate Air Dr. Thomas A. Arne 

(1719-1778) 

e) Fingo per mio diletto, Air du 

XIII siecle ...... Auteur inconnu 

arrange par P. Viardot 

2. a) Gretchen am Spinnrade . . . ) _ . t 

b) Die Forelle . } R s ^ubert 

c) Roslein, Roslein } T> o u 

d) Friihlingsnacht } R * Schumann 

e) Nachtigall 1 T p , 

f) Roslein dreie (Zigeunerlied) . . $J- r ^ ms 

3. a) Simes vers R. Hahn 

b) Si tu veux, Mignonne . . . . J. Massenet 

c) A maid sings light MacDowell 

d) Verborgenheit H. Wolf 

e) Ich glaub 5 , lieber Schatz . . . M. Reger 

f) Mohnblurne "j 

g) Ich trage meine Minne . . . >R. Strauss 
h) Standchen J 
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Freltag, den 17. Febraar 1911, abends 8 Uhr 
BINZIGER LIEDER- ABEND 

VON 
MARCELLA 

Am Klavier: Frank La Forge 

PROGRAMS! 

1. a) Mein glaubigse Herze . J. S. Bach 

b) Quel Rusceletto P. D. Paradles 

c) My lovely Celia ..... G. Monro 

d) AUeluja G. F. Handel 

2. a) An eine Qnelle 1 

b) Eifersucht und Stolz , . . . rF. Schubert 

c) Stille Tranen J 

d) Der Sandmann 1 

e) Immer leiser wird mein I T ^ , 

a 1^1 rJ Brahms 

Schlummer J 

f) Vorschneller Schwur . J 

3. a) Les Cloches C. Debussy 

b) Die Nacht Morgen . . . . R. Strauss 

c) Niemand Hat's Gesehen . C. Loewe 

d) Schlupfwinkel ^ 

e) An einen Boten r F. La Forge 

Volkslieder: 

4. a) The Coolin Irlandisch 

b) Comin' thro' the Rye . . . Schottlandisch 

c) Old Folks at Home .... Amerikanisch 

d) Les jeunes fillettes Franzosisch 

e) Kom Kjyra Norwegisch 

f ) Ainte Koimescou Griechisch 

g) Coz ja nieboraczek .... Polnisch 
h) Ayer me dijo mi Madre . . . Spanisch 
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Other programs contained such composers as Mozart, 
Rameau, Verdi, Mendelssohn, Sinding, Grieg, Smetana, and 
Rachmaninoff. She also included in her programs "Lieder" 
by Richard Wagner. I have never forgotten her rendering 
of Wagner's "Lullaby," which in one of her Berlin concerts 
she had to repeat three times! 

During the Munich Wagner Festival in 1910, I was stand- 
ing with Mme. Johanna Gadski, Mme. Sembrich, and her 
husband, between the acts of a performance of "Tristan and 
Isolde." Temina, who will be remembered as one of the 
superb artists of the Metropolitan's best period, was singing 
the Isolde. We were talking enthusiastically about the music, 
her voice and rendition, when Mr. Stengel, Mme. Sembrich's 
husband, said in a low voice, "Patti is approaching." It was 
delightful to see these two great coloratura singers, one almost 
at the end of her career, and the other in her prime, greet one 
another and embrace with the utmost cordiality. 

The success of Sembrich at the time I was a student in 
Berlin was tremendous. She was equally successful in opera, 
oratorio, and "Lieder," and singing was by no means her only 
musical accomplishment. At one of her farewell concerts, 
before leaving for the United States, she appeared not only as 
a singer, but also as violinist and pianist. Among my pleasant- 
est memories are performances of Handel's "Messiah" and 
Haydn's "Creation" and "Seasons," in which she sang with 
my good friend Hermine Spies, the celebrated contralto, and 
Albert Niemann, the Wagnerian tenor, who in his prime under 
Wagner's direction in 1876, had created the roles of Tann- 
hauser and Tristan. 

There came a time when I feared that my friendship with 
Sembrich was broken. In the cold midwinter of February, 
1901, I had engaged the prima donna and her opera com- 
pany to give a performance in the music series at the Univer- 
sity in Minneapolis. The contract was made on a percentage 
basis. About a week before the performance (Rossini's 
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"Barber of Seville") the seat sale was going so badly that Sem- 
brich ? s husband telephoned me from Chicago that she could 
not make her first appearance in the Northwest under such 
circumstances. I told him that I would make Sembrich re- 
sponsible for breach of contract, and stressed the point that in 
such a business arrangement my name as pioneer manager also 
should be considered. 

The name of Sembrich, at that time, was not known at all 
ia the Middle West, and no other artist was ever so hard to 
advertise before she was introduced to an audience, since she 
would not allow herself to be publicized in the spectacular 
style to which the American public eagerly responds. How- 
ever, the morning of the announced performance I went to 
the hotel where she was staying (wondering whether she had 
arrived) and proudly told her that the house was entirely sold 
out, and that her first appearance in the Middle West was 
anticipated with high enthusiasm. 

That evening when she appeared on the stage the whole 
audience rose, and the students showered roses on her. It took 
her some time to control her emotions before she could begin 
singing and she told me later that this was one of the most 
startling receptions of her whole career. 

When the war broke out in 1914, as I have said, I was in 
Germany, kept there by personal circumstances; and when 
finally I returned to the United States, it was to find that a 
number of even my best old friends, had turned against me 
for having remained in an enemy country. Although I felt 
it deplorable for people to extend their national hatreds to 
individuals, I feared particularly that Sembrich, because of her 
Polish nationality, would have strong anti-German feelings, 
and I did not go to see her. Imagine my happiness when one 
day I received a note from her, which did much to relieve my 
depressed spirits: "Why don't you come and see me! May 
I await you Friday afternoon for tea! Always your friend, 
Marcella Sembrich." When I entered her apartment, the 
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great, marvelous Sembrich took me in her arms, and we both 
cried over all that had happened that dreadful war during 
which her husband had died from a tooth infection. 

Later, in 1925, when out of a clear sky Dr. Eugene Noble 
offered me a teaching position at the Juilliard Graduate School 
where Mme. Sembrich had been the leading vocal teacher 
from its beginning, I told him that I would accept the offer 
only if she wished to have me as a colleague. He assured 
me that she was eager that I join the vocal faculty. 

During our years together at the Juilliard, I shall never 
forget Sernbrich's amusing remarks when I sat next to her. I 
remember, too, that when one of my pupils would sing a 
composition of the old masters, especially old Italian masters, 
or Mozart, Schumann, or Brahms, with expression or phrasing 
with which she perhaps was not familiar, she would put her 
lorgnette down, glance at me and whisper, "Viardot?" When 
I replied, "Yes, Viardot," she would squeeze my hand in a 
gesture of mutual understanding. 

Marcella Sembrich has surely earned for herself a place 
among the Immortals. I can think of no better epitaph for 
her than Brahms' beautiful words, when he spoke of her as 
"a singer of brains, heart, and soul." 

LILLI LEHMANN (1848-1929) 

Lilli Lehrnann was one of those serious artists who have 
done so much to foster a deeper understanding and apprecia- 
tion of music in the United States. She herself has written 
several books; her last one, her memoirs, called "Mein Weg" 
(1920) makes highly interesting reading, but I believe it can 
no longer be obtained. In 1938, when I tried to buy a copy in 
Germany, I was told that it was out of print and would not 
be reprinted because it showed too strongly her monarchistic 
sympathies. Of course, Lilli, who lived under three kings, 
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was devoted to the royal family which had always shown 
gracious appreciation of her talent. 

Her musical gifts were already definitely in her 

childhood. When she was four years old, Pauline Viardot 
sang in Magdeburg in the opera "Norma." Since her mother 
w r as engaged as harpist at the theater there, Lilli had the op- 
portunity of hearing first the rehearsals and then the produc- 
tion itself. When they came home after the opening night, 
the child was asked what she had learned from Viardot as 
Norma. She quickly jumped up and sang the aria "Casta 
Diva" quite correctly, even trying to imitate the gestures 
Viardot had made. 

The success which Lehmann achieved in her great career in 
America as well as in Europe came as a result of her struggle 
against hardship which began in her childhood when her 
father left his family. Her determination and sensitive feeling" 
for the best in art, combined with a wonderful voice, splendid 
musicianship and excellent health, carried her through to a 
distinguished career. Her influence continues to be felt in 
the United States by those who heard her sing and by her 
pupils. Fortunately some phonograph records which she 
made during the latter part of her career keep alive her won- 
derful voice. 

I saw much of Lilli Lehmann during my visits to Bayreuth, 
and when as guest artist at Liibeck I sang the part of the 
Hirtenknabe in "Tannhauser," she came to my assistance in 
a very unusual way. Just as I was preparing to begin my en- 
trance song, the conductor not at all an amiable mansaid 
to me before taking the conductor's stand: "Everyone who 
sings this part is always off key, and I suppose you will be 
the same." I was just climbing up the rock on the stage when 
he said this, and looking down I saw the great Lilli Lehmann in 
the costume of Venus stretched out on a couch below me, in 
the wings. She raised her hand to me, saying in a stage whis- 
per, "Don't mind that fool, go ahead and sing. That's all 
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you are asked to do." (It was one of the roles she herself had 
sung under Wagner's own direction.) When the tenor, 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, also a guest artist, came in immedi- 
ately after with his "Allmacht'ger, Dir sei Preis," I was on 
the key. Lilli, usually so undemonstrative, was then a very 
proud and happy person. The conductor, I believe, was 
really disappointed that all had gone well on that occasion. 

In later life, Lilli Lehmann gave the impression of being a 
woman much younger than she actually was. Strikingly hand- 
some, of a commanding grace, with lovely, classical features, 
her white hair contrasting with her beautiful, deep, dark eyes, 
she was always full of animation. 

An advocate of simple life, she was almost a vegetarian, took 
much outdoor exercises, and used the rest of her time and 
energy looking after the welfare of her pupils and of her pet 
animals, which, it was often said, she preferred to the majority 
of human beings. She was the founder of protective asso- 
ciations for animals, not only in Germany, but also in France 
and England. Once she warned me never to go to Egypt 
or Turkey where she had seen such mistreatment of animals 
that she had cut her trip there short. (It is a pleasure to re- 
member that her little dachshund "Baby" had a great liking 
for me!) 

Because she was severe in her criticism and dominating in 
her manner, Lilli Lehmann has been much misunderstood. 
However, there has seldom been a singer of such an unselfish 
and charitable nature. She was always willing to advise and 
encourage struggling musicians, and was the founder and 
financial supporter of a hospital and institution for needy 
woman musicians. It was she also who originated the famous 
Mozart Festivals in Salzburg; their immense success is largely 
due to her efforts. 

My friendship with her was brought about through her 
admiration for Pauline Viardot. She had seen some of the 
unforgettable performances of Viardot's public career and 
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had, indeed, modeled her Interpretation of Beethoven's Fidello 
on that of Viardot. 

Thus it was when I returned to Berlin to make my head- 
quarters there, as the representative of the Garcias, that Lilli 
Lehmann who had been my friend for a long time before 
that was much interested and often invited me to come and 
listen to her teaching. After such visits she invited me to 
share her luncheon which usually consisted only of fruit, and 
afterwards we talked about music and teaching. Viardot her- 
self always praised Lehmann to me (and wrote about her) 
as a great musician, a Wagnerian singer par excellence, and a 
"Lieder" singer of unsurpassed merit. 

I remember particularly a lesson of Lilli Lehmann's with an 
American girl which at her request I had to attend. The 
singer who had a beautiful voice was struggling with the 
coloratura passages In the aria of Donna Elvira from "Don 
Juan." She seemed not to get the piano passages correctly; 
Lehmann's explanations only served to confuse her even more, 
and by the end of the lesson the girl was in tears. 

Lilli, thoroughly disgusted, said to her, "I do not know 
why you cannot understand me. I am explaining the tech- 
nique exactly as my mother, who was my teacher, explained 
it to me. My mother was a disciple of the Garcias, the great- 
est teachers of the century, and Mme. Schoen-Rene, who her- 
self has just returned from lessons with Pauline Viardot and 
Manuel Garcia, will agree with everything I have said." 

After the poor girl had left, I went upstairs with Lilli. She 
immediately began to talk about her pupil's stupidity in not 
being able to understand her explanations. So I said to her, 
"I don't want you to misunderstand me, and wouldn't venture 
to speak of this if we were not alone, but since you have 
brought the matter up again, and since you call yourself a 
disciple of the Garcia technique, I would like to tell you 
exactly how Viardot and Manuel Garcia have taught the 
production of piano singing." 
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I was relieved when she took in the right spirit what I 
had said, and asked me to explain it to her. 1 She saw imme- 
diately where she had been making her mistakes, and was so 
happy to learn about it that she threw aside the peasant-dress 
on which she had been sewing, and ran downstairs to the 
music room with me to practice exercising in the mezza voce 
as the Garcias had taught it. As soon as she had tried the 
difference, she looked around at me with a delighted smile, 
"You 'were right!" she said. (She herself, it is to be under- 
stood, always sang piano correctly, it was for teaching pur- 
poses that this explanation was a revelation to her,) 

I always considered Lilli Lehmann one of the greatest teach- 
ers for repertoire, style, and dramatic expression. In her long 
career as a singer (more than sixty years), she was able to 
establish a technique and style of her own which, however, 
very few could execute. She described it in a handbook for 
singers, but I must confess that I think her explanations hard 
for any student to understand, and again, it has been my life- 
long conviction that singing cannot be learned from a book. 
Scientific explanations can only be grasped by singers already 
educated in the principles of their art. 

Lilli Lehmann was the first singer to give a whole program 
of Robert Franz. She was also the first singer to interpret 
successfully the works of Hugo Wolf to the public. 

Nearly every year since 1894 I have attended the festivals 
at Bayreuth and Salzburg, and through Lilli Lehmann's kind- 
ness I have also been able to listen to the rehearsals. I shall 
always remember one Salzburg performance of "Don Juan" at 
which Mahler conducted, Geraldine Farrar sang the Zerline, 
Scotti the Don Juan, Lilli Lehmann the Donna Anna, and 
Gadski the Donna Elvira. 

One day when I was with Lilli Lehmann she seemed to be 

1 The technique is, of course, to keep the same quality of the naturally 
produced tone not to use falsetto, as the student did which was why she 
was criticized. 
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in a particularly joyful mood. She told me that the day before 
she had celebrated Albert Niemann's eightieth birthday with 
him. After a fine dinner, she had suggested to him that they 
sing the duet from "Tristan and Isolde/' Niemann had entered 
into the spirit of this very occasion, and Lilli told me that no 
tenor of the time could have equaled him in singing that part. 
Friends and family who were present were very much moved. 
These two giants, Lilli Lehmann and Albert Niemann, both 
friends of Wagner, repeated several other songs and duets of 
their repertoire which they had sung together for so many 
years. 

When Lilli Lehmann was seventy-three years old, I heard 
her sing the role of Fidelio in Vienna, still in good voice; 
in every way, she always seemed much younger than her age. 

One of the reasons for her eventual decline was the shock 
and disappointment she suffered as a result of the ingratitude 
of some of her pupils. A coach and his wife who had pre- 
viously been her accompanist settled down in Salzburg and 
began spreading the rumor that she was too old to teach and 
that she would not come to Salzburg any more. Some of her 
pupils who had already arrived at Salzburg, without her 
knowledge, began studying with them. When she heard 
about it, she was crushed. Shortly afterwards she fell ill, and 
never completely recovered from the blow. 

Ingratitude brings its own retribution, so we may tell the 
end of this story. All those pupils who deserted Lehmann 
never have succeeded. They are forgotten today, some of 
them struggling along in small church positions somewhere in 
America; not one, to my knowledge, has achieved a real suc- 
cess. The man and his wife who had tried to defame her 
reputation as a teacher and obtained her pupils under false 
pretense, finally committed suicide by drowning themselves 
in the Danube. 

Shortly before Lilli Lehmann's death, a pupil of mine, Eliza- 
beth Rothwell, the wife of the conductor of the Northwestern 
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Symphony Orchestra in St. Paul, and later of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, met her at the home of a mutual friend. 
Lehmann inquired about me and said to Mrs. Rothwell, 
"Schoen is a fine and honest fellow." I was deeply touched 
when told of this friendly comment, the more since we had 
had a misunderstanding over my refusal of an offer as assistant 
to her which had somewhat affected our friendship. But thus 
I felt, that after Lehmann's unhappy experience of disloyalty 
from her own pupils, she must have respected the way in 
which I had always been faithful to my own teacher and 
pupils, sometimes even at the risk of offending others. 

Here in America, there are many of Lilli Lehmann's loyal 
pupils, some of them still active in the teaching profession. 
One of the most loyal, I think, is Geraldine Farrar. 

Unquestionably, Lilli Lehmann, in her prime, was one of 
the greatest sopranos, not only of her own time, but of all 
time, and her talent covered the entire gamut of song. I 
have always felt that the main reason for her notable success 
throughout her long career was that she proceeded so intel- 
ligentlynever at any period of her life attempting roles 
which would have overtaxed her musical resources at that 
time, and always progressing to heavier roles as her powers 
grew. She began singing light, lyric parts in Mozart, then 
proceeded to coloratura parts, and finally but not until she 
was forty-two years of age developed the great dramatic 
soprano which made her the superb Wagnerian interpreter 
that the world will long remember, having been a member of 
the Metropolitan in its Golden Age! 

DAME NELLIE MELBA (1859-1931) 

Melba's own memoirs, "Melodies and Memories" give a 
very sincere and spirited account of her life and career. I shall 
therefore confine myself in these pages to recording a few of 
my personal recollections of the great singer, whose friendship 
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I cherished for many years. As one who knew her well and 
considered her a true friend, I have always been sorry that 
her rather severe manner often caused her to be misunder- 
stood. For at heart, she was sensitive and kind. 

Her very religious Scotch-Presbyterian background gave 
her an extremely strong character and the determination to 
accomplish what she set her mind to. This trait sometimes 
made her seem domineering. 

Melba was interested in everything; she considered It very 
instructive to attend the theater, operettas, movies in fact, 
any sort of entertainment. She could converse on any topic, 
and was well informed and Interesting. Her frank and occa- 
sionally abrupt manner, I thought, arose from an embarrass- 
ment when she was approached by people she did not know 
very well. Once, I remember, when she was asked her 
opinion about singing teachers, Melba answered abruptly, 
"With the exception of a very few, I would line up all of 
them and shoot them." To her own teachers, Frau Widemann 
in Melbourne, and Mme. Marches! in Paris, by both of whom 
she was Instructed in the Garcia technique, she was always 
entirely loyal. 

Melba's conservative and unbending father was opposed to 
her following a public career and urged her, instead, to sing 
with him in the choir of his church. She used to tell me, 
laughingly, that she thought the main reason for this was a 
good Scotch one in the choir-loft they would escape the col- 
lection plate. 

Melba's famous reputation as a coloratura singer was made 
in Italian repertoire. German "Lieder" she could not master, 
because she disliked the German language, with its abundance 
of sounding consonants. She had great fun joking with 
me about the German language. Jean de Reszke, the famous 
tenor, was very anxious to have her sing the Waldvogel in 
"Siegfried/ 5 and it was only with much difficulty that she 
learned to sing the German words. Afterwards, on his advice, 
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she studied the role of Briinnhiide, but the attempt to sing 
it was disastrous for her voice, and she was obliged to give it 
a complete rest for three months or more. From that time on, 
German text was hateful to her, and for a long time she 
refused even to go to Germany to sing. Perhaps it was I who 
really persuaded her to go by telling her that she could sing 
her French, Italian, and English repertoire, and be assured of 
a warm reception. My prophecy was correct: her German 
and Austrian tour was an immense success. She became 
Honorary Royal Kammersangerin to mostly all the Royal 
opera houses of Germany * and was given the medal for art 
and science by the King of Saxony. 

Melba's programs, like those of the lyric sopranos Tetraz- 
zini and Patti, were usually not very impressive. They con- 
tained, for the most part, opera arias and songs of popularly 
known composers. 

I managed Melba's appearance at the University of Minne- 
apolis many times, and I can assure that she was the most un- 
selfish artist I have ever had under my direction. Whenever 
she came, she thoughtfully sent one of her assistants to help 
me with the business arrangements, Her choice of a mana- 
ger in America-Charles Ellis of Boston-was a very wise one. 
I have seldom known a more able and gentlemanly person 
than Mr. Ellis, who represented only a few outstanding artists, 
among them Melba, Paderewski, Farrar, and Kreisler. 

The students at the University of Minneapolis adored 
Melba, and more than once showed their admiration by show- 
ering her with flowers when she appeared on the stage. She 
in turn was fond of the enthusiastic young people. Once, 
when her opera company presented "La Traviata," I aug- 
mented the chorus with a number of society people, pupils of 
mine and others. They were a handsome group, dressed in 
costumes which they had ordered for this occasion especially 

1 Emperor Franz Joseph of Austria, Emperor William II of Germany, and 
other German princes granted her this title. 
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from Paris. Melba completely won their hearts" by telling 
them that she was almost afraid to appear on the stage among 
such beauty and elegance. 

She always came to Minneapolis in her private railway 
car and liked to spend her mornings practicing in my home. 
At that time I had a Great Dane one of the five I have owned 
during my lifewho loved music. Melba loved animals, so 
the two soon became good friends. They used to romp to- 
gether through the house, with her trilling and singing her 
cadenzas and exercises. As soon as she would sit down, the 
dog would lie with his nose across her feet and look up at her, 
with his great eyes full of love and admiration. She used 
to tell me that no applause had ever pleased her more than 
this. 

ENRICO CARUSO (1873-1921) 

I met Caruso for the first time in 1903, at a luncheon given 
by Madame Nellie Melba, at the Hotel Savoy, in London. 
Caruso was much interested in hearing about the studies of 
male voices which I was at that time making under the 
tutelage of Manuel Garcia, for he was always eager to enter 
into a controversy over singing technique. Before we sepa- 
rated, he asked me for Garcia's address, as he was anxious to 
pay his respects to the great maestro, who was then ninety- 
eight years old. He had not realized that the old master whom 
he admired greatly was still living. 

On this occasion I had an interesting discussion with Caruso 
regarding breath control and we exchanged our ideas on 
Garcia's principles. One of the startling things he told me 
was that he controlled his breath with his "back muscles." I 
demonstrated to him the "lumbar breathing" for men, which 
was an essential in the Garcia technique, but he seemed to be 
certain that he acquired all the strength for his singing and 
for the relaxation of his throat from the powerful muscles of 
his back. 
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The next time I saw Manuel Garcia, I spoke to him of this, 
and he told me that it was the most dangerous sort of breath- 
ing, because it forced almost every muscle in the body to strain 
the diaphragm. Many people will recollect, and can even 
hear today in Caruso's records, that he always had some breath 
left on the end of every phrase, which was kept between the 
epiglottis and the vocal cords, and was expelled with a glot- 
tic stroke before a new phrase was begun. This over-exertion 
in breathing weakened his diaphragm support. Another curi- 
ous practice of his was his wearing a belt of canvas and 
elastic in order to have something to push against, and for 
the sake of feeling the control of his breath. Caruso and I 
also discussed "covered tone production." He deplored, as I 
do, the fact that the so-called "German method" has gained 
such a following, and agreed with me that the Garcia tech- 
nique for producing the "covered tone," so radically different 
from the German method, is the only correct one. 

In the early part of his career, the Italian tenor's upper 
register was limited, as was his mezza voce. All the notes 
above A, he himself had added, through ambition and cease- 
less industry. The fact that the three great singing Garcias 
had also through their own efforts developed such resonant 
upper tones and increased their range to two and a half and 
three octaves, had impressed him very much. 

Caruso spoke of his first appearance on the stage, in his 
native Italy, in the early 1890'$ as a sad experience. The 
critics, he said, called his voice "neither a baritone nor a tenor." 
He developed quickly, however, and by the time he had 
created the role of Loris in Giordano's "Fedora," in 1898, his 
success was assured. 

The first noteworthy recognition of his powers he won 
at his Berlin debut on October 5, 1904. Immediately Ger- 
many acclaimed him as the most promising tenor of the day. 
I was among the fortunate ones who heard him in these 
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triumphal performances, and was gii'en the special privilege 
of hearing the rehearsals, too. 

Along with the Berlin music critics and correspondents I 
attended an interview which Caruso gave to the press during 
this Berlin engagement. As I still have my notes I am able to 
quote some of his remarks modest, unassuming, and for that 
reason especially impressive. 

"I am only an Italian singer," he told us. "By that I mean 
that I sing the way I feel, as all our native artists do. 1 know 
that only in Italian opera I can make a success, and I don't 
want to be anything but an Italian lyric tenor. In my singing 
I always express the emotions that I feel, and never, for the 
sake of effect, do I try to express anything that is not in my 
heart. I try never to go to extremes in any way." 

"In order to give the most to his art," Caruso went on, "a 
singer must practice restraint in many ways. He must not 
waste his strength in extensive social activities. I myself stay 
at home, read good books, sing my scales, and amuse myself 
with my hobby. (His hobby was sketching. He was a clever 
caricaturist, and used to delight his friends by his amusing 
drawings of them and of himself.) 

"Every day I sing my exercises," he went on, "and I am 
very careful in the way I live. Always before performances I 
rest; immediately afterwards I go home, have a spaghetti and 
chianti meal, then go to bed, for I feel that singing makes 
enormous demands on an artist, and he must preserve his 
strength." 

Caruso was interested in everything which he believed 
might add to his artistic growth. Every Saturday while he 
was in Berlin he attended the Synagogue in order to study the 
individual characteristics of Jewish singing. His observations 
lent authority to his portrayal of the role of Eleazar in 
Halevy's "La Juive." 

He never wished to be treated as a star, or to set him- 
self apart from the other singers of the opera companies with 
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which he appeared. He always did his share of the duties re- 
quired of all the singers, and no one was more helpful to new 
artists than he. In Berlin I noticed at the rehearsals, that many 
of the other experienced singers thought it not worth while 
to go to rehearsals arranged to prepare new soloists; but Caruso 
was invariably on handthough he needed extra rehearsals less 
than any of them and every newcomer was given his cordial 
co-operation. It is this sweetness of nature which made his 
personality stand out in such pleasant relief. 

From his first appearance, in 1904, at the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York, until the time of his death, Caruso was 
considered the unrivaled attraction of that company. In those 
days, the Metropolitan's standards were extraordinarily exact- 
ing, and all the singers had to be at their best. If they did not 
meet the requirements, there was no mincing of matters. A 
certain tenor was brought over from Europe by Maurice 
Grau, the first manager of the company. The singer made his 
debut on a Friday evening, and by Saturday afternoon was 
on a steamer bound for Europe. 

Caruso came to Minneapolis with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company on its tour of the Western cities. He was in despair 
when he found there was no Italian restaurant in the vicinity 
where he could get a dish of real Italian spaghetti. Giuseppe 
Campanari and I came to the rescue. I offered the use of my 
kitchen, and Campanari, a good friend of mine and a devoted 
admirer of Caruso, contributed his services as chef. He pre- 
pared a fine dinner for the connoisseurs of Italian cuisine- 
Caruso, Melba, Nordica, and Segorola, the basso, now a teacher 
in Hollywood. It was such a successful party that I felt 
obliged to give another dinner for the singers with German 
palates Schumann-Heink, Walter Damrosch, Gadski, etc. 

The last time I heard Caruso was as Eleazar in "La Juive" 
at the Metropolitan; Florence Easton, at that time my pupil 
whom \ have changed from a lyric soprano to a dramatic 
soprano, sang the Rachel. It was her first performance in 
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that role, but she was an extraordinarily intelligent musician, 
and that evening the two voices blended beautifully. Caruso 
sang just as thrillingiy, and with that same superb quality I 
had admired in his Berlin debut, years before. It was his 
swan song. He died not long afterwards, at the age of only 
forty-eight. To his vast, devoted public, it was a tragic loss, 
but as he himself once said, "The most beautiful thing that 
can happen to a great artist is to die in the prime of his career!" 
Caruso was an Italian through and through, but he gave to 
America his voice, his heart, and the best part of his artistic 
life. Since his passing no other voice has been found to equal 
his in beauty, power, and abundance. At the Metropolitan, 
where that mighty tenor so often rang forth, the bust of 
Caruso now stands a memorial to vanished glory. 

ARTHUR NIKISCH (1855-1922) 

I can speak from personal experience of a number of famous 
European conductors, among them Hans von Billow, Joseph 
Sucher, Ernst von Schuch, Gustav Mahler, Arthur Nikisch 
and the well-known Bruno Walter, Koussevitzky, Reiner, and 
Toscanini. I have been a great admirer of Nikisch. He has 
done so much for the cause of music in America that he 
should not soon be forgotten in this country. In 1899, he 
became director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Already in Europe I witnessed many of his rehearsals, and 
admired him for his profound histrionic knowledge. Tactful 
and refined in criticism, especially in his manner of approach 
to the members of his orchestra, he would ask for their co- 
operation. 

Nikisch was fond of Americans and his advice was sought 
by many of them. He was always willing to discuss with 
them seriously their problems and to judge their talents. But 
once, he told me ? he was approached by a music student whom 
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he had to dissuade from becoming a conductor. He did it 
in the following way: 

"I took my baton and showed him how to beat 3-4 and 4-4, 
and some other tempi. I asked him to repeat this, which he 
did very seriously. 

" 'Now you can go back to America/ I said to him, 'and 
tell them that you have taken lessons in conducting from 
Nikisch, who advised you to give up the idea of becoming a 
musician or conductor.' " 

Nevertheless, Nikisch liked to encourage young talent. 
He discovered the American tenor, George Meader, and intro- 
duced him for the first time in Germany as a concert singer. 
Meader sang under his baton in opera, in Leipzig, Stuttgart, 
and Berlin, as well as innumerable other places. He was 
Nikisch's leading soloist at every performance of Mahler's 
"Das Lied von der Erde." 

At one of the rehearsals of this composition in Leipzig, 
Meader told me, Nikisch who, like Brahms, always protected 
the singers from being overshadowed by the instruments, 
asked Meader to sing as easily as he liked. Then turning to 
his orchestra, the conductor said, "Don't forget that you are 
eighty-five men against one single voice." 

I, too, sang under him, and coached with him, and shall 
never forget his instruction. 

Everybody who has ever listened to the "Lieder" concerts 
of Elena Gerhardt and Arthur Nikisch will remember that 
beautiful ensemble she the heart and soul of the performance, 
she the perfect expression of his ideas, strictly and religiously 
in tune with the spirit and purpose of the composer! 

RICHARD STRAUSS (1864- ) 

Probably the most important modern composer, and at the 
same time emphatically not an "ultra-modernist," is Richard 
Strauss* He has nothing in common with the school of com- 
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posers represented by Schoenberg, Bloch, and thek disciples. 
In fact, he definitely disapproves of thek work. 

In his own way, Richard Strauss is as much a "revolution- 
ary" as was Richard Wagner, but he cannot be called a 
follower of Wagner, as many term him. He stands alone, half 
classical, half healthily modem in expression, and always sensa- 
tional. His expressive, dramatic style is worthy of admkation. 
Strauss exerted an enormous influence over musical taste 
throughout Europe and America, too. 

While I was busy with my musical pioneering in Minne- 
apolis, I arranged a recital with him, assisted by his wife, 
introducing by that recital for the first time a whole Strauss 
program to the Middle West. 

On a later American tour, which he undertook with Elena 
Gerhardt and George Meader, he so delighted his audiences 
that he will be remembered here as what he really wasa 
great composer of joyous and tuneful music. 

Meader prepared a program of Strauss songs for this con- 
cert, illustrating the composer's different periods. When 
Strauss heard Meader sing it for the first time, he exclaimed, 
in his characteristically whimsical way, "I had forgotten that 
I wrote these songs especially the early ones. Thank you for 
reminding me." 

Once Artur Rosenstein, now in Hollywood, told me an- 
other story about Strauss which illustrates this same quality. 
The incident occurred during the time when Rosenstein was 
his assistant. In the middle of a rehearsal of his "Elektra," 
which he was conducting, Strauss put his baton down 
abruptly, and running his two hands through his hak, said, 
a My God! I didn't know Strauss was so hard to conduct." 

For almost half a century I have made a point of going to 
Dresden for all the premieres of Strauss compositions. In 
1938, when I was in Paris on my vacation, I received an invi- 
tation to go to Munich for the premiere of his latest produc- 
tion, "Der Friedenstag," which was given on the same evening 
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the festivals in Bayreuth opened. It was a great joy to be 
among that enthusiastic Munich audience, all of them real 
Strauss devotees. It seemed like old times again! That won- 
derful master, then in his seventy-fourth year, presented an- 
other of his new compositions, the opera "Daphne," shortly 
afterwards at Dresden, where he preferred to hold all his 
premieres. That evening in Munich he appeared full of vigor 
and youthful spirit, as he responded to eighteen curtain calls, 
amid tumultuous applause. 
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-usic AND POETRY both reach their highest point of ex- 
pressiveness when combined in the "Lied." The "Lied," 
fundamentally, is a song which, in simple poetic and musical 
form, expresses subjective feeling and gives a small but com- 
plete atmospheric picture. The dramatic element does not 
properly belong to the "Lied," but to the ballad. For the 
"Lied" has its origin in the folksong in the simple songs of 
hundreds of years ago which express man's natural, heartfelt 
emotions love, happiness, sorrow, depression, and fear, the 
beauty of the seasons, the love of growing things, the love of 
a man for his country and soil. Folksongs originated in a 
primitive society, and generally the poet and composer are 
unknown. They tell of the traditions of the naive and primi- 
tive people of all lands who express their moods by song and 
dance. 

Folksongs, the first expression of the "Lied," strongly influ- 
enced the artistic "Lied" of Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Franz, Brahms, and Hugo Wolf. The crest of perfec- 
tion in "Lieder" composition, as in German poetry, was 
reached in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, with the 
poems of Goethe, Heine, Eichendorff, Freiligrath, and others, 
set to music by the above-mentioned composers and many 
others. The rhythmic form of the poem was used as the 
foundation on which the composer built his musical structure. 

205 
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An atmosphere of both singing and poetry must be con- 
veyed to the audience by the "Lieder" singer. The opera 
singer has the advantage of scenery, acting and costume to 
help him produce his effects, but the "Lieder" singer must 
convey a mind picture to the imagination merely through his 
own emotions and expression. His art demands personality, 
culture, perfect breath control to sustain technical expression 
in the highest form, quality, cantilene, and beautiful singing, 
to give the right musical interpretation of the composer's and 
the poet's intentions and feelings. 1 

Mannerisms in singing "Lieder" show very bad taste. 
The singer who displays them, emphasizing, for instance, sin- 
gle words instead of keeping them in the correct phrasing, as 
the composer has done in co-operation with the poet, has no 
understanding of the "Lied." In singing "Lieder," especially 
those of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Hugo Wolf and Brahms, 
the singer should first visualize them. He should get the feel- 
ing of the songs by meditating on them, to put himself in tune 
with the composer's thoughts. 

To explain that imagination is the greatest asset for an ideal 
"Lieder" singer, I would like to quote here Beethoven, who 
in his deafness once wrote: "You do not need to hear when 
you compose, because imagination and vision dream you into 
the reality: you both hear and see it. But when a loved one 
speaks to you, you want to hear! Yes, hear and drink in 
every word. These critics! They would laugh to hear that 
I have composed this music without ever hearing it! But 



singer's breath control should not be noticeable to the audience. 
He must use the diaphragm in order to avoid having to raise the shoulders, 
a gesture which offends the attentive listener. The throat must be relaxed 
and the diction perfect. The voice should never be used as a declamatory 
organ. Today there is a grave danger of this practice becoming general, 
because of the influence of contemporary compositions written with no un- 
derstanding of the voice. If continued, it will lead to a decadence in the 
art of "Lieder" singing. Even dramatic singing can be developed through 
cultivation of bel canto, because the "Lieder" singer, trained in this tech- 
nique, has to master not only the lyric (a short, poetic song), but the 
romantic and classical styles as well. 
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dreaming and living it, I have felt It more deeply than other- 
wise. Perhaps God has brought this affliction on me so that I 
will live only for music, and to give my compositions to the 
world as an inheritance." 

The execution of the "Lied" is the happy combination of 
two people, singer and accompanist, who have found each 
other, and who feel the sentiment of the "Lied" together as 
one. Such expression of two who feel as one can make the 
composer live again. Therefore it is important that a singer 
has an accompanist who is acquainted with the traditions of 
the "Lied," and who is a colorful partner at the piano. He 
must see the beautiful sunshine, the birds and the flowers, 
must feel the moods of spring, summer, fall, and winter (as 
expressed in Schubert's songs), and the expression of love in 
the ideal form, with sentiment but without sentimentality. 
He must be joyful or mournful as the music and the poetry 
demand. 

I might speak here, for the benefit of those who are study- 
ing or teaching "Lieder," about the frequent misunderstanding 
of the difference between the words "sentiment" and "senti- 
mentality," and "temperament" and "temper." 

Sentimentality is one of the uncultured emotions, or a na- 
tive instinct, met in undeveloped, primitive people but not 
in educated minds. In Europe, where the servant classes love 
to sing sentimental songs, sentimentality has come to be 
thought of as an emotion whose place can never be in the 
concert hall. No teacher should ever allow it to be expressed 
in lyric, romantic or classical compositions. Because it is an 
attribute of naive people, it sounds quite in place as an ex- 
pression of the childlike emotion characteristic of many folk- 
songs. However, when needed in opera or "Lieder," it should 
be used very moderately. Sentiment is the only adequate 
expression for a cultured singer and musician. 

I once heard Viardot reprimanding a pupil of hers who 
inclined towards sentimentality. She said, "It is nothing else 
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than a low expression of sex appeal, and if the composition, 
especially in opera, calls for this sort of emotion, express it 
with honest and unashamed feeling." 

Temper is an impulsive explosion of uncontrolled emotion. 
It is a symptom of bad breeding, and is to be laid at the door 
of the parents. Temperament, on the other hand, is a beauti- 
ful expression of the emotions, coming from the heart and 
the brain, and controlled by culture. 

Few singers seem to be aware of the message they are to 
bring to the audience when they are giving "Lieder" recitals. 
Yet I am happy to say that today an American baritone, 
Mack Harrell, is acclaimed by the European critics (especially 
in Germany, Holland, England, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries) as the foremost interpreter of German "Lieder" since 
Wuellner and Meschaert. The latter who was also a foreigner, 
I think, was never surpassed in his time as a singer of "Lieder." 

The first composer of the classical "Lied" was Mozart, with 
"Das Veilchen." He, as nobody else, knows how to combine 
the Italian line of melody and its joyfulness with the German 
depth of feeling. If Mozart had never written anything else 
of importance, he would still be famous for this little song, the 
music of which draws such a graceful little picture and so 
completely mirrors the words of Goethe's poem. In light and 
easy measure, Mozart displays the steps of the little shepherd- 
ess. He has given us one of the most beautiful songs ever 
written, but it should be sung only with perfect understand- 
ing of Mozart's style and his demanding technique of pure 
bel canto. 

The folksong, from which the "Lied" grew, also led to the 
national hymn. The first song Haydn wrote was the popular 
"Gott erhalte Franz, den Kaiser" which was soon adopted as 
the Austrian national anthem. Haydn always regretted that 
Mozart had not written more songs, because he considered 
him predestined for it. Most of Mozart's songs came out of 
the spirit of joyful play. For instance, in the songs, "Das 
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Banderl," he teased his wife for losing the little ribbon which 
he had given her as a present. After he had found it, he 
dangled it in front of her, asking her to catch it, and out of 
this playing came the little song. Though his songs are light 
and playful, they should be sung in concert and interpreted by 
the best singers. The celestial purity in which Haydn and 
Mozart conceived their works is far removed from the over- 
intellectual and worldly spirit of modernism which at their 
time was not yet invented. Thus all their compositions came 
from the heart and brain and esthetic musical culture. 

Von Weber and Beethoven, who both lived and composed 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth centuries, made a start in the romantic direc- 
tion. Beethoven, the syrnphonist, cannot properly be classi- 
fied as a "Lieder" composer. Nevertheless, he developed a 
distinctive style in such compositions as "Adelaide," "Wonne 
der Wehmut," "Ah, Perfido," and the beautiful song-cycle, 
"An die feme Geliebte." 

The real flowering of the art of "Lieder" composition de- 
veloped under Schubert, who should be called the king of 
"Lieder" composers and the founder of the absolute style of 
the "Lied" a melody which recreates the poem musically and 
balances the text, presenting the whole in a finished symmetry. 
Schubert was really the God-Inspired composer of the "Lied." 
He is the first one who most carefully selected beautiful poems 
and then wrote the music which cannot be separated from 
them. The picture, the vision of the poem, is expressed and 
colored in music. No successor has ever since reached his 
height of expression and imagination. In all his compositions, 
of whatever type, the style of the "Lied" is visible. 

A true Viennese, Schubert was a convivial soul, and loved 
to surround himself with gay companions. Some of his best 
songs were written while he was enjoying a sociable evening 
with his friends, in response to a shout from one of them: 
"Write something for us to sing, Franzl!" Schubert would 
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immediately sit down and scribble out a song on the back of a 
menu card or a wine list. The "Erl King," which belongs to 
the romantic epoch, is said to have thus been written. 

Schumann is the "Lieder" composer who is, perhaps, most 
easily understood and nearest to the heart of singer and audi- 
ence. For his works express touchingly his own life, which 
ended so tragically. Among others, his "Dichteriiebe," and 
the song-cycle he wrote for Viardot, "Frauenliebe und 
Leben," and "Liederkreis," combine fiery passion with simple 
emotions and delicate, human feelings. 

Anyone who has heard Schumann-Heink sing Schumann's 
"Frauenliebe und Leben" will never forget it. This is a song- 
cycle which only few artists like to sing. They might feel 
that such an expression of a woman's faithful love would 
not be understood by the audiences of today, or might bore 
them. I have always been sorry that here in America but 
few can be persuaded to interpret and to recite in concerts 
this little-understood story of the beauty and romance of the 
life of a devoted wife and mother. 

Schumann-Heink's and Lilli Lehmann's interpretations of 
this song-cycle were the most beautiful I can remember. Be- 
cause of their different temperaments these two singers pre- 
sented it somewhat differently. How beautifully Schumann- 
Heink used to sing these little songs, with the imagination of 
having a child in her arms. She expressed real, experienced 
motherhood, while Lilli Lehmann, on the other hand, gave the 
songs perhaps a little more restrained and more spiritual con- 
ception than Schumann-Heink. Both could move listeners 
to tears by the deep emotion they put into the last song, "Nun 
hast Du mir den ersten Schmerz getan . . .", which I used to 
hear so beautifully taught by Viardot who first sang the cycle 
in public, with Clara Schumann as accompanist. 

Schumann was completely honest; every phrase came from 
his heart. He suffered much from misunderstanding, particu- 
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larly at the hand of Richard Wagner. Schumann loved and 
studied Bach, Mozart and Beethoven; he was proud of his 
pupil Johannes Brahms, and In his fight for recognition of the 
younger man he incurred Wagner's resentment. The poems 
for his "Liederkreis" he took from Eichendorff (op. 39). 
This work he dedicated to Pauline Viardot who translated it 
into French by public demand. 1 For the great "Lieder" singer 
Julius Stockhausen, Schumann wrote his "Dichterliebe." 

Perhaps Schumann would not have been so distinguished a 
composer if he had not had the model of Schubert before him. 
He is very poetic in the use of his precious poems. It is im- 
possible to say which is the greaterSchubert or Schumann 
and it is, perhaps, a matter of personal preference of the sing- 
ers and audiences. The main difference between them is 
possibly that Schubert had more of the joyf ulness of the Vien- 
nese in his blood, while Schumann, the Saxonian, had a more 
sober northern character. 

Not enough is known of the composer Robert Franz, and 
his "Lieder" are too seldom sung. Lilli Lehmann once came 
to ask my advice about her program for a song recital in 
Minneapolis, to be sung in German, and I suggested to her to 
give one composed entirely of the songs of Franz. She had 
great doubts whether it would be well received. For that 
reason it was given first before the students of the University 
to whom I had previously lectured on this composer and his 
songs. The recital was an enormous success with the students, 
and afterwards the whole program was repeated twice in 
concert, with the same acclaim. 

The songs of Franz are written mostly in the style of the 
folksong. For that reason they are easily understood and 
appreciated. But they are also neglected on this account by 
singers of reputation. Although they are modest In style, 

1 For another "Liederkreis" (op. 24) Schumann took poems from Heine. 
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they require great talent and skillful execution, with no 
theatrical emotion. 

The first person to appreciate Franz was Robert Schumann; 
Wagner and Liszt also gave him much encouragement. In 
his later years Franz became bitter and sometimes disagreeable 
in his jealousy of more successful colleagues. Brahms, for 
instance, he called "Der heilige Johannes" (Saint John) . By 
that time his sight and hearing were failing, and he had lost 
his position as an organist and teacher. Had it not been for 
Baron Arnold Senft von Pilsach, his best friend and greatest 
admirer, who stepped in to help him, he would have fallen into 
oblivion. Baron Senft founded a Robert Franz Fund which 
enabled him to live in comfortable circumstances and devote 
the rest of his life to his compositions and his important studies 
on Bach. The correspondence (in German), 1861-1888, be- 
tween the composer and his patron and friend makes interest- 
ing and instructive reading. 

In his time, Baron Senft, a pupil of Julius Stockhausen, was 
an accomplished and well thought-of "Lieder" singer. He 
did much to make the songs of Franz popular. All the receipts 
from his oratorio conceits and "Lieder" recitals he devoted 
to the Franz Fund which represented an amount of $30,000. 
He was helped in this generous project by Liszt, Baron von 
Keudel, and Otto Dresel, an American. 

Among the Franz songs I would especially recommend 
as worth while for study as well as for presentation on con- 
cert programs, are his "Gemischte Lieder," which are very 
little known in America, "Friihling und Liebe," "Will iiber 
Nacht wohl durch das Tal," "Gute Nacht," "Madchen mit 
dem roten Miindchen" (for tenor), "Vergessen," "Wald- 
fahrt," "Weisst Du noch," "Mocht wissen, was sie sagen," 
"Die blauen Friihlingsaugen," "Das macht das dunkelgriine 
Laub," and "Im Herbst," one of the most dramatic songs for 
mezzo-soprano, which has been magnificently sung and in- 
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terpreted by Schumann-Heink, Lilli Lehmann, Julia Gulp, 
and Elena Gerhardt. 

We can be proud of having one of Baron Senft's descendants 
here in America at the present time, also giving active service 
in the advancement of music, namely his daughter, Mrs. 
Ernest Hutcheson, wife of the distinguished pianist, Dr. Ernest 
Hutcheson who is today President of the Juilliard School of 
Music. 

Hugo Wolf (1860-1903) created a new style of "Lied," 
and at his best is in a class by himself. The modern composers 
who followed him have not been very successful in bringing 
out works which express deep emotion. For they have neither 
the intuition nor the expert knowledge with which Wolf so 
masterfully took hold of the "Lied." His songs reflect the 
beauty of the poem, the words of which he portrays in 
rhythm and tone picture. He painted these tone pictures 
really with his heart's blood, for he composed with such an 
intense feeling and lived under such an emotional strain that 
he shattered his nerves and suffered a mental collapse. 

Even when he was in a sanitarium, Wolf worked during 
his lucid moments, and some of the compositions he wrote at 
those times are today considered among his greatest. His last 
three songs, for which he used poems of Michelangelo, really 
express his deepest feelings in the same way as did Brahms' 
last songs, "Vier ernste Gesange," which stand out as the most 
precious pearls of "Lieder." 

Hugo Wolf never forced himself to compose; he wrote his 
songs by inspiration. What beautiful pictures he gives us in 
songs such as "Er ist's," "Verborgenheit," "Auf ein altes 
Bild," which have a pathetic simplicity, yet are at the same 
time very impressive; or in "Der Freund," a song for men, 
which expresses vigor and good-fellowship. Some of his songs 
lean toward the ballad style, and it is a pity, indeed, he did 
not compose ballads, too, as did Loewe. 

The accompaniments of Wolf's songs show him to be a 
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perfect master in style and harmony. Characteristic of his 
style is the way in which he illustrates the text of his songs, 
especially in the accompaniments, always different and inter- 
esting. Occasionally, he uses dissonance but only, like Wag- 
ner, to express a dissonance that the text demands. 

For a long time, Wolf was an anti-Wagnerian, but when 
he heard "Tannhauser" for the first time, he was so over- 
whelmed that he cried out excitedly, "I am now a staunch 
Wagnerian." 

He himself was a trained singer, but before he sang his 
songs he always declaimed them with much expression. This 
seems to be a good hint for most singers who are to produce 
songs in a foreign language especially "Lieder," but also 
opera first to declaim the words very slowly and with em- 
phasis before singing the songs or composition. 

One very curious thing about Hugo Wolf was that, though 
we can often feel a certain resemblance in his songs to the 
style of Brahms, he disliked Brahms himself. Wolf's friend, 
Hugo Faist, who was as staunch a supporter of his as Baron 
Senft had been of Franz, and who owned many of Wolf's 
manuscripts, told George Meader, a great Wolf interpreter, 
that Hugo Wolf probably resented, not without good reason, 
Brahms' success as a "Lieder" composer. Just at the time, 
when Wolf, having failed as a singer, was turning to com- 
position, Brahms was enjoying great acclaim, and his songs 
were being brought before the public by some of the best 
known singers of that day, and are surely now very popular. 
The enormous popularity of Brahms made it hard for any 
other "Lieder" composer of that time to attract public atten- 
tion. Wolf was never recognized during his lifetime, and 
died in 1903, at the early age of forty-three, his reason im- 
paired by the fire of his genius. To Lilli Lehmann, Elena 
Gerhardt, and George Meader, we must give the credit for 
popularizing him in America. 

"Lieder" composers may be grouped under the name of 
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lyric, romantic, and classic, and we will now discuss the 
classical Brahms as the most important of them all. 

Brahms was a fervent disciple of Schubert and Schumann, 
although later he adopted the classical style and abandoned 
the school of Schumann. He had at first copied the latter 
because, as his pupil, he was devoted to him. 

Brahms' folksongs, such as "Da unten im Tale" and "Kein 
Feuer, keine Kohle kann brennen so heiss," express the most 
beautiful simplicity. The "Zigeunerlieder," he wrote while 
living among the "folk" themselves in the mountains of the 
Tatra tribes. These songs should be brought more often be- 
fore the public. 

Brahms' songs call for a musicianship, such as Pauline Viar- 
dot was able to give to them, far beyond that of the average 
singer of today. They make great demands on the singer's 
intelligence, and require strict adherence to all their charac- 
teristics. No change in tempo, no ritardando is permitted, 
except where the composer has marked it. Healthy expres- 
sion of the poetic text, combined with beauty of voicethis 
is a union which is seldom found in the interpreters of Brahms' 
songs. 

How many so-called great singers have failed to learn the 
right interpretation of Brahms! And this applies especially 
to American singers, who believe so reverently in German 
"Lieder," and in the ability of German singers and teachers to 
impart to them a knowledge of their national music. These 
trusting Americans have often been deceived by our so-called 
German interpreters who assume an air of absolutism in any- 
thing they try to teach in America. The austere splendor of 
Brahms' "Das Schicksalslied," or "Rhapsodic" (both written 
for Viardot) for contralto solo with male chorus, for example, 
never fails to stir enthusiasm when interpreted with the neces- 
sary intelligence. 

Stockhausen, a pupil of Manuel Garcia and one of the 
teachers of Hermitxe Spies he who sang for fourteen years 
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with Viardot in opera and concerts and Georg Henschel, 
also a pupil of Manuel Garcia, have done much pioneer work 
for the recognition of Brahms' songs in foreign countries. 

In this connection I should like also to mention Richard 
Strauss, who is just as fine a composer of songs as of opera. 
Strauss' songs are much favored by the concert singers and 
audiences of our days. He is famous for his melodies which 
are real and interesting, and for his tone-painting (Tonma- 
lerei) . He has a talent for producing tone in a pictorial effect, 
in the most genial way. The Richard Strauss songs should be 
studied by all students of "Lieder" for their broadness and 
boldness in line and in expression; in this respect they cannot 
even be classified with those of Schubert, Schumann, Wolf, 
or Brahms. 

Among other modern "Lieder" composers whose songs are 
true to the romantic and lyric form we may mention Gustav 
Mahler and Hans Pfitzner, a great composer who is not yet 
enough known and interpreted in the United States. 

Two of America's best and most authentic interpreters of 
the "Lied," in former days, were David Bispham and George 
Hamlin, immortal singers who were influential in the devel- 
opment of real musical culture as such in America. We 
extend our gratitude to such singers and teachers as Marcella 
Sembrich, Alma Gluck, Ernestine Schurnann-Heink, Elena 
Gerhardt, Georg Henschel, Ludwig Wuellner, Florence 
Easton, and George Meader for bringing the true spirit of the 
German "Lied" to this country. 



Chapter XIV 

DEVELOPMENT OF YOUNG AMERICAN 
TALENT 



B 



I 



f EFORE ANY REAL progress can be made in American music, 
the atmosphere of commercialism which has invaded even the 
sacred realm of art must be fought and conquered. Staff 
appointments to the musical institutions must be made only 
on the basis of the teacher's ability, knowledge, and moral 
standards, with no regard for politics or friendship. Experi- 
ence in Europe has taught me that a completely honest, im- 
partial committee should control all staff appointments, 
because teacher examinations leave too much room for licensed 
charlatanism. 

Our working models can only be the long-established suc- 
cessful music schools of Europe. Every musical center in 
America needs a good, endowed music school or department 
connected with a college or university, where the best of local 
talent can be developed under competent teachers, with wide 
experience, intensive knowledge, innate teaching ability and 
initiative. 

Good teachers can do more for the advancement of Amer- 
ican music than any other force. All of them must possess 
the courage and conviction to insist upon absolute obedience 
and discipline in every detail of their student's lives. My own 
pupils know how much stress I myself place upon these qual- 
ities, and all of them understand my reasons for doing so. It is 
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because I know these attributes to be essential for their success, 
and a very necessary preparation for the severe test they will 
have to meet when they join an opera ensemble or venture 
into a musical career, America is to continue the tradition of 
the European opera, and thus American vocal students will 
meet in this country the same difficulties they had often to 
face when they formerly went to Europe. I always feel 
sorry for those pupils trained by weak-kneed teachers who 
have pampered and catered to them, and avoided hurting their 
feelings for fear of hurting their own pocketbooks. What a 
shock such pupils get when they encounter their first great 
musical director and stagemanager! 

Every conscientious teacher will consider it his duty to give 
each student a perfectly honest judgment on his chances of 
making a successful career. It will be necessary, I believe, to 
work with one for three to six months before passing final 
judgment, for very often, as a result of uncongenial environ- 
ment, or unsympathetic associates, real talent may be deeply 
hidden beneath timidity or inhibition. Only really talented 
students should be encouraged. If a student has insufficient 
ability, he himself is bound to find it out sooner or later; the 
disillusionment and feeling of futility he suffers then is always 
painfully cruel. 

The danger of overlooking or under-rating real talent is 
almost non-existent if judgment is passed by capable, honest 
vocal teachers. During twenty years of serving on examining 
boards for the selection of applicants for vocal scholarships, 
with my colleagues at the Juilliard Graduate School and other 
able vocal colleagues, I have examined many students of first- 
class talent. Only five of these became quite successful. The 
others have failed because of shortcomings of temperament 
or intelligence and superficiality. It is the task of the ex- 
perienced, competent teachermore often than not an impos- 
sible task to help the pupil overcome these shortcomings 
which stand in the way of his success. 
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Singing contestsusually sponsored as an advertising scheme 
furnish the most glaring examples of misplaced financial aid 
and misjudged talent. Not only is the decision often made 
for other reasons than those of talent, but also, without re- 
gard for his sense of discrimination is the winner handed a 
large check, and told to go and spend it on his musical edu- 
cation. Under such circumstances, is it any wonder that the 
money is seldom put to intelligent use? I heard of a girl 
from a Western town who came to New York and won 
$5,000. This was intended to pay for the completion of her 
education and experience in Europe. But before she left 
New York she had paid the mortgage on the house "back 
home," bought an automobile for the family, and fur coats 
for her mother and herself; thus, naturally she could not pro- 
vide for studying in Europe and preparing for a career. It 
seems obvious that the use of such money prizes should be 
supervised. 

On the other hand, thirteen years ago, in Philadelphia, prizes 
were won at a contest by two pupils of a splendid singing 
teacher in Denver, Colorado, both of whom "made good" in 
the best sense of the word. The man, a baritone, has become 
one of Italy's greatest singers (now in New York), and the 
other, a soprano, after a successful career in Europe, is now 
back in this country, too, an American citizen, who would 
be a real asset to the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

I am in favor of spending money lavishly for the education 
of deserving music students and for musical research, but in 
the form of loans (with low interest) during studies, not as 
outright gifts. In many English and American universities 
and colleges, scholarship grants have been made in this way 
for years, with admirable success. Students are under none 
but a moral obligation to repay the help given them, and this 
spirit of trust has created a warm feeling of gratitude; it has 
spurred many of them on to make a success of their professions 
or careers, and many have been eager to pay back even larger 
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sums than were granted to them. Any emergency fund 
should work on the basis of such terms. 

America has not yet any sound, well-thought-out compre- 
hensive plan by which to handle endowed funds for the edu- 
cation of music students. A particularly cherished dream of 
mine, which I hope to see realized in my lifetime, is the 
establishment of a national foundation for musical education, 
administering all scholarship donationseven those from pri- 
vate sources under some such a system as that used by the 
Carnegie, Rockefeller, Juilliard and Curtis Foundations, or 
under a trust fund. This central foundation would examine 
young talent intelligently before granting scholarships, thus 
putting an end to the present ruinous waste of non-talent and 
money. For my own talented pupils I have established a trust 
fund to provide for their education and first step in a career 
in the United States, along the lines suggested above, and to 
promote stock opera in this country. 

Today most music students coming to New York have insuf- 
ficient financial backing from their homes. They seem to 
expect to support themselves in this competitive metropolis 
by various vague "jobs" not necessarily connected with music 
or else to acquire financial support out of the air! Often 
they ask for free lessons, encouraged by teachers who thus try 
to fill their studios for the sake of advertising them as being 
crowded. The only places to which the students can turn 
in need are the musician's emergency relief agencies which 
cannot be too highly praised for the fine work they are doing. 
To young students, their advice is extremely sound and in- 
telligent. Those of mediocre talent are advised not to attempt 
to meet the competition in New York, but to go back to their 
own cities. In a smaller sphere they can more easily develop 
what talent they have, achieve a place suited to their abilities, 
and often become a strong force in the promotion of music 
locally. All the needy cases which apply to the agencies are 
thoroughly investigated an even more important matter now, 
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since so many refugee musicians from Europe are pouring into 
America threatening to oust American talent and teachers, 
who are often their superiors in ability and education. All 
cultured, sincere artists are gladly welcomed to this country, 
but it must be remembered that America's first duty is to her 
own citizens, born in this country. 

Part of my dream is that under the administration of the 
national music foundation every student of real promise will 
be granted a traveling fellowship to countries where he 
could coach with first-class professionals, and saturate himself 
in the best of the operas, oratorios, "Lieder" concerts and 
music festivals. (Formerly I would have suggested traveling 
to Europe, but now, of course, this depends upon which 
"Europe" emerges from the war now raging there!) Such 
students must be selected very carefully, only after a thorough 
education and a certain number of public appearances have 
proved their musical worth and moral strength in their own 
country. 

Some of the foundation's funds should go towards provid- 
ing recommended student-musicians opportunities to attend 
performances of all important musical events at small cost. 
The problem of student-tickets is at present managed in a 
very haphazard way. 

In collaboration with the national foundation there should 
be an organization, with offices in several different cities, to 
carry on a determined campaign against all musical racketeer- 
ing in this country (charlatanism!). Unscrupulous managers, 
taking advantage of inexperienced young artists, with no con- 
cern for the artist's reputation or future so long as they them- 
selves make the maximum financial gain, are one of the most 
vicious elements operating against the\ healthy growth of 
musical culture in America. It is high time that something 
in an organized way is done to stamp out such evils, and I 
cannot recommend it strongly enough. 

A start in the right direction has been the establishment of 
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the "A.G.M.A." with Lawrence Tibbett of the Metropoli- 
tan as its very honest and able president. Through his fine 
work the "A.G.M.A." has become a strong body, and its in- 
fluence will be of great benefit to American music, so long as 
the members preserve the courage to fight unceasingly for 
ethical dealings on the part of their managers and agents. 

I would also recommend that the national musical founda- 
tion, in co-operation with a strictly non-political Government 
Education Department, should control all musical entertain- 
ments, in order to guard against degeneration of the public 
taste and debasing of the highest ideals in music. By acquaint- 
ing the people with the best of the treasure of music, musical 
appreciation can be developed to its highest extent, and com- 
mercialism and quackery put down. Steps should likewise be 
taken to promote more educational radio programs and elimi- 
nate the ridiculous and tawdry types of entertainment. Need- 
less to say, there has been education in the mediums of the 
radio and movies which has genuinely served to instruct and 
to elevate the standards of entertainment. 

The entire platform I have outlined is, 1 think, essentially 
what all musical graduate schools and musical foundations are 
now advocating. I have the highest respect for the ideas and 
principles of my colleagues in the endowed schools and con- 
servatories as well as in private studios, and the sweeping 
criticisms made above refer only to those other agencies which 
have not the same high standards. 

II 

So often I have been asked, "Where can the American 
singer get his first practical experience to test his talent 
after receiving the groundwork of his education? " This vital 
question has been a puzzle to me during all my years in Amer- 
ica. Interested in young talented singers, I have always 
wondered how they are to start their careers in their own 
country. Since Americans, as a nation, are gifted with great 
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natural stage talent, and with voices of beautiful quality, 1 am 
anxious to see young American singers aspire to operatic 
careers-the best preparation, incidentally, for oratorio or 
concert singing. 

In their own land, they are seriously hampered in getting 
an adequate education in stage routine because of the tremen- 
dous expense of rehearsals. Unions and laws for the protec- 
tion of the working class demand such high wages for stage 
hands and orchestra, 1 that rehearsals must be cut to a minimum. 
Intellectual and manual labor are entirely different, and should 
not be treated in the same way, even though the labor unions 
insist that all work is of the same kind and ought to come 
under the same laws. One vital point which labor unions 
persist in overlooking is that the working-life of an artist 
the period when he is in his primeis extremely short in com- 
parison with the similar period in the life of a manual laborer. 

We need very badly civic and stock opera houses in all 
centers, where young artists can be carefully trained in a class 
of opera that will develop the real musical talent of America. 
(It might be mentioned that even today Germany has still 187 
opera houses.) If these opera houses are well managed, with- 
out corruption and favoritism, European managers will no 
longer be able to lure away our best musicians. Our American 
music critics an able intelligent group of men and women- 
might help us keep our own American musicians busy at home, 
by being more lenient and encouraging in their criticisms of 
struggling young native talent. 

I am extremely anxious to see this country appreciate and 
develop its own musical resources, for it is rich in the heritage 
of all nations from Europe, although still very much their 
inferior in discipline and esthetic taste. If these qualities 
were developed in the children of this country, we should 
see in the next half century the rise of a new generation of 
great musicians as well as talents in all fields of education. 

1 In Europe, orchestra members and stage hands are engaged on a yearly 
basis which makes unions unnecessary. 
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But the American public and managers, it must be admitted, 
are not the only ones at fault. Often a great hindrance to an 
artist's career are the "well-meaning" relatives the fathers and 
mothers who question and antagonize and interfere with the au- 
thority of the teacher. Except in unusual cases, young Amer- 
ican students of music are far too casual about their work and 
their future. Their high esteem of themselves is often quite 
shocking to contemplate, but that, of course, is likely to be 
the fault of all youth. 

Under present conditions young American singers have to 
work very hard to become successful unless they happen to 
be extraordinarily good looking, a quality which counts with 
some of the less admirable managers and is virtually a necessity 
for a singing career in the movies. It is absolutely necessary 
for American singers to complete their education by learning 
foreign languages, gaining some knowledge of history and 
art and observing the opera productions all over the world. 
Now that European conditions are no longer favorable for 
travel and studies, there is a more acute need than ever for 
America to develop her own civic opera houses. 

Ill 

In tracing the history of music, we find that different na- 
tions led the world at different periods, and have made their 
own particular contributions to the treasury of music. Dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Italians were 
the most important of these, giving to the world the traditions 
of opera and bel canto. After a long period of decadence they 
have recently begun again to sponsor music enthusiastically. 

During the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, when 
Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Gounod, and Bizet were making their 
influence felt in opera and beautiful singing, the French were 
foremost in musical expression and art. 
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The most glorious development In all branches of musical 
art was fostered in Germany In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The reigning houses of the different states vied 
with one another to bring out the best In every field of art. 
Many patronized talented American singers thus furthering 
the development of the greatest artists in the world. 

The English have always been more or less the financiers 
of the best in music. They have paid the highest prices for 
artists to come to England, and have greatly appreciated thek 
work. Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Weber and Mendelssohn, all 
found fortune and success in England. Under the patronage 
of the government and the crown, some of their oratorios 
and other compositions were written in England for the 
English-speaking people. The English have consequently 
claimed some of these composers and the great oratorio singer 
Jenny Lind as their own. 

This by no means implies that the English and their colonies 
and Dominions have not produced some very good musicians 
of their own-particularly singers and instrumentalists. Some 
of my British pupils I consider to be among my best, and I have 
found the Welsh and Scots easiest to train in bel canto, on 
account of the pure vocalization expressed in their native 
tongue. England, before this terrible war, had its Covent 
Garden Opera House and the Glyndebourne Operas, so lav- 
ishly financed by Mr. and Mrs. John Christie, as well as 
other outstanding opera companies with permanent cast, 
privately managed, which travel through the provinces. 
In England good music had never been subjected to national 
prejudices; German operas were continually given in the orig- 
inal language and "Lieder" concerts had a large following. 
After the present war, the English and the Americans, hungry 
for music and scenic beauties, will be among the first to renew 
their patronage of great music, from whatever nation it may 
come. 
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I should like to devote the last part of this chapter to one of 
my American pupils who is destined to a career of unusual 
brilliance. During my last years of work in America, Rise 
Stevens, born of Norwegian-American parents, has been by 
far the most interesting result. 

I first heard her at the Opera Comique in New York where 
she sang a minor role in one of Smetana's operas. At that 
time even though she was only 17 I had the immediate im- 
pression of an extraordinary talent and fine personality, and 
for that reason I gave her a scholarship. 

The following years proved that my judgment was correct 
as shown by the successes she has already achieved in all parts 
of the world. After 2 years of intensive study, Rise appeared 
in a performance of Gluck's "Orfeo" under the baton of 
Albert Stoessel at the Juilliard School of Music in New York. 
This performance was the scene of her first big success. Fol- 
lowing this, the management of the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York became intensely interested in her, and off ered her sev- 
eral performances during the spring season. 

To all young singers the word Metropolitan is the 
magical "sesame" and it was by no means an easy matter for 
me to convince this young artist that this offer must be re- 
fused. I explained that this famous operatic institution was 
no place for experiments and that before singing there it 
would be necessary for her to acquire practical experience by 
singing first at the smaller opera houses. As there are unfor- 
tunately none in America, I found it necessary to take her to 
Europe with me. In reaching this decision, Rise was clever 
enough to realize the correctness of my judgment, and she 
now can look back to these European performances which 
have built for her a solid foundation upon which her brilliant 
career is continually going forward. 

During our travels in Europe I introduced her to the leading 
musical circles of the various countries so that she might have 
the opportunity of being in close contact with artists and 
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lovers of art. It was on one of these occasions that I had the 
fortunate opportunity of presenting her to one of the most 
famous dramatic teachers, Madame Gutheil-Schoder. 

Rise was very fortunate in becoming her pupil and found 
plenty of opportunity to study the important role of the 
"Rosenkavalier" with her. Naturally it then became Rise's 
dream and hope to one day portray this part on the operatic 
stage. 

The success achieved by Rise during the past few years 
in the "Rosenkavalier" proves how correct this prophecy was. 
After only 5 years of operatic experience she has become the 
outstanding "Rosenkavalier" of our generation. This opinion 
is shared by the public, by critics and the composer Richard 
Strauss himself. 

Success has followed the career of this young singer in all 
the important cities in performances of Carmen, Orfeo, 
Mignon, the Marriage of Figaro, Cosi fan tutte, and Samson 
and Delilah. Last but not least she has established herself as 
one of the principal artists of the famous Metropolitan Opera 
Company in New York. Her time now is divided between 
the Metropolitan, the San Francisco Opera, the Teatro Colon 
in Buenos Aires, and extensive concert tours throughout the 
United States. At present she is making a prominent moving 
picture in Hollywood. 

To me the case of Rise has been a wonderful experience as 
it has shown that this great country not only can produce real 
talent but also is ready to recognize a real American artist. 
I am particularly proud of this dear pupil who has always re- 
mained humble in her approach to art and who has always 
been a loyal and true friend to me and to the immortal art 
of the Garcias. 

There are many pupils of mine who are loyal artists. For 
instance, Karin Brancell of the Metropolitan always recognizes 
what she has learned from me. Loyalty today does not exist 
between teacher and student as it did when I studied I recog- 
nize even today the loyalty to my teacher. 



Chapter XV 

THE JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 

MUSIC 



M- 



.Y OWN connection with the Juilliard Graduate School 
inspires me to speak about the aim and development of this 
educational institution. 

The name of Augustus D. Juilliard (1836-1919), and the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation, will go down in history with 
the names of Carnegie and Rockefeller, and the Foundations 
which bear their names, of Mellon and Frick and their art 
galleries, and of other patriotic Americans whose bequests 
have so handsomely benefited the cause of learning and cul- 
ture in the United States. 

Augustus Juilliard, an American of French descent, was 
born in Ohio, of sturdy Methodist parents, and all his life 
generously supported church charity. His wife, the former 
Helen Cossett, also devoted herself to Christian philanthropy; 
her name has been given to the Floating Hospital of the St. 
John's Guild which provides summer outings for the poor 
children of New York. 

Mr. Juilliard always admired the best in music, and liberally 
supported its cause in America. During his lifetime, he do- 
nated funds for the founding of musical institutions in his 
native Middle West, and in his will he provided for the 
establishment of the Juilliard Musical Foundation, the purpose 
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of which was to foster the development of American music 
and talented musicians. 

In 1920, the trustees of the Foundation, one of whom was 
Augustus Juilliard's nephew, Frederick Juilliard, appointed 
Dr. Eugene Noble as administrator of the Juilliard financial 
funds, and entrusted him with the organization of the Juilliard 
Graduate School of Music. Dr. Noble, a native American, 
came from a musical English family, and had distinguished 
himself not only as a fine musician, but also as an able adminis- 
tratorat different times, he headed three very successful 
American educational institutions. His lifelong interest in 
music had given him the sort of "intelligent sympathy" neces- 
sary for dealing successfully with musicians. The school was 
fortunate to have for its second President, John Erskine, the 
prominent writer, who, although obliged to resign for reasons 
of health, is even today active in an advisory capacity. 

Dr. Noble had the foresight to appoint to the faculty men 
and women who had gained their practical experience through 
successful careers in Europe, with the thought of inspiring 
the young students to emulate their attainments. Among the 
celebrated names which made up the original faculty, were 
those of Mme.' Sembrich, the first representative of the Vocal 
Department, Professor Auer, the most renowned violin 
teacher of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and Mr. 
Ernest Hutcheson, the eminent pianist and teacher, an Aus- 
tralian by birth, who had already enjoyed a remarkably suc- 
cessful career in Europe and who is today President of the 
school. I should like to mention likewise Alexander Siloti, the 
last and favorite pupil of Liszt, an inspiration not only to the 
students, but to the faculty as well, and the late Rubin Gold- 
mark, the head of the Department of Composition, a re- 
markable musical authority and a musician of the highest 
standing. 

The Juilliard Opera Department under Albert Stoessel, 
conductor, and Alfredo Valenti and Leopold Sachse, stage- 
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managers, gives young singers an excellent training in the best 
of opera repertoire and in stage technique, which because 
America lacks civic and stock opera companies, they can get 
nowhere else in this country. 

Under the personal regime of Dr. Ernest Hutcheson and 
Dean Oscar Wagner, the Opera Department of the Juilliard 
Graduate School is making almost the most important contri- 
bution toward the appreciation of American singers, and 
against the unreasonable prejudice in this country in favor of 
foreign singers. In the same way the Orchestra Department, 
under Albert Stoessel's direction, becomes a valuable asset in 
preparing American conductors of opera and oratorio. 

The administration of the Juilliard funds has been a most 
difficult task, and from the very beginning Dr. Noble and 
the administrators found themselves flooded with requests 
from every quarter for financial aid. Many of these requests 
asked for the support of schemes which would in no way have 
benefited the cause of American music. In refusing them 
the administrative board incurred much unjust criticism. The 
administration and the faculty have had to rely on justice and 
common sense in all their dealings with the students and 
musicians. And they had always to remember that the aim 
of the donor was, first and foremost, to aid American talent. 

Mr. Juilliard's principles of justice and tolerance are being 
observed by the administrators of the funds he bequeathed to 
the cause of American music, and in the administration of 
these funds neither race nor creed is considered, but only out- 
standing talent and American citizenship. I am convinced 
that the influence of the Juilliard Foundation has already been 
felt in this generation; and that the growth of musical art 
in America, though it may be slow will, nevertheless, be a 
sure growth. 

At this time, in the world's troubled history, cultural de- 
velopment in America is especially important, for many people 
believe that this country is destined to become the protector 
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and preserver of the civilization and culture of the world. 
For this great task we must adopt a more rigorous organization 
combined with strict discipline. Europe's development during 
the next years will naturally be retarded, with all her energies 
and finances diverted to the forces of war and destruction. 
America's future composers, on the other hand, are the fortu- 
nate heirs of the glorious legacies of the former master com- 
posers of the Old World. 



Chapter XVI 
SOME MUSICAL MATTERS OF TODAY 



I 

ATIONAL AMERICAN music can only develop from the 
traditions of those various groups which make up this country 
the Indians, Spanish, Creoles, English, Germans, Scandinavians 
and the Negroes. From these races and their folksongs must 
come the national American music. One of the best Amer- 
ican compositions, Dvorak's "New World Symphony," makes 
interesting use of a number of early American songs, of dif- 
ferent national types and race groups. This naturally excludes 
the ultra-modernists, with their revolutionary ideas of com- 
position, so entirely lacking in melodic expression and in 
lyric, romantic or classical beauty, and so disastrous for the 
voices. Musical advancement has to come through America's 
own artists who must be imbued with the "American spirit" 
and an understanding of the nation's distinctive charac- 
ter, atmopshere and spirit, so different from that of the older, 
more mature countries of Europe. 

Just now, many ultra-modernist composers are forced to 
leave Europe, are immigrating to the United States, where 
their compositions will soon be patented as American music. 
Such a situation will undoubtedly threaten the evolution of 
good music here In its own Idiom and from its own creative 
sources. 

In expressing my views about modernism, I feel that I 
may be stepping into a hornet's nest. However, never In my 

232 
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life have I avoided a controversy, and I do not now propose to 
endanger that reputation for belligerency. There can be no 
doubt that my classical and conservative education has influ- 
enced my opinions. The fact that I was trained in the music 
only of this period, has set my point of view at variance with 
most of the modern trend. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that I welcomed and fought for the recognition of 
innovators in music during my student days, and I always 
shall, whenever I think them worthy of support. 

When I studied in Paris at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Debussy and D'Indy were considered the first of the 
modernists, but compared with today, they can no longer be 
considered such. Truly, the nineteenth century was the era 
of rich creation of happy melodies for both dance and song 
an art to please the ear and move the heart and soul. It 
stirred the mind to joyful activity and filled the imagination 
with beauty. 

In the early years of this century, there began to develop 
a cult of modernism in all the arts. At its worst, this cult 
was one of rebellion against all established standards one 
which even threatened to become a political creed. At its 
best, it was an artificial doctrine based on an intellectual 
premise, and as such its appeal was to man's reasoning power, 
rather than to his emotions and intuitions. It is my belief 
that all true art must possess within it something of that 
divine spirit which man can only feel but never fully under- 
stand. 

Today, Europe and America are awakening from the spell 
of modernism and are slowly returning to a simpler and more 
sincere artistic expression. Everywhere, and from every cor- 
ner, one hears again melodious music which delights the ear 
and charms the mind. Ultra-modernistic methods did not 
bring true beauty since they sprang from the mind alone, and 
not from the soul and the heart so there is a strong trend in 
all countries back to pure melody. In Italy, France, and Eng- 
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land, the former never gained a foothold, for these nations 
have always been influenced in their sentiments by melodic 
expression. America, which prides herself on being very 
modern and advanced, should also be aware of the fact that 
"ultra-modernism," as expressed in these artificial cults, will 
soon be passe. 

Through the German musical films of the last twenty years, 
this revival of melodious music began to reach the masses in 
many countries, especially in the United States. American 
hearts began again to beat to the rhythms of joyous Viennese 
music in song and dance. Once more people are learning to 
say with Mozart, "One law in music must exist and must stand 
under all circumstances. That is the law of beauty expressed 
through melody and harmony." 

II 

Since I am embarked on a chapter which is certain to excite 
antagonism, I feel that I might as well touch another con- 
troversial subject at this point. I appeal to the American 
public not to allow themselves, even in these troubled and 
destructive times, to be prejudiced against German music and 
the German language. Both are not by any means limited to 
race or geography. They represent an international language 
in musical culture. The amount of unreasonable prejudice 
which existed in America after the First World War dis- 
tressed me much. I felt that it showed a regrettable lack of 
both tolerance and intelligence, not to be expected in a free 
country. 

The musical world would be much poorer if it made the 
mistake of suppressing German songs and operas because of 
the almost universal disapproval of Germany's present-day 
rulers. The present regime has had nothing to do with the 
music of such great composers as Bach, Handel, Gluck, 
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Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms. Those 
musical giants lived and worked and added to the eternal 
treasures of the world's music before the present political 
situation ever existed, and today their music is considered not 
so much German as international music. 



Ill 

I am very much in favor of producing music, especially 
"Lieder" and opera, as far as possible, in its original language. 
Without any question, in translation, the style and flavor 
of the text, as well as the real meaning of the librettist 
and composer, are often lost. The operas and "Lieder" of 
foreign languages should be sung in English only after the 
student has learned them, as well as he is able to, in the original 
tongue, so that his interpretation will be authentic. Amer- 
ican students and American education, by virtue of the geo- 
graphical isolation of this country, have badly neglected the 
study of foreign languages. However, I feel that in a country 
of such mixed nationalities as America, audiences should 
be given the opportunity of hearing great music produced in 
its original language. I have heard some shockingly bad 
translations of Richard Wagner's operas into Italian, French, 
and other languages. Bad translations spoil the expression for 
the cultured ear and misrepresent the real meaning. As a 
matter of fact, I cannot recall one single really great singer and 
artist who was not an accomplished linguist in his own right. 

America is, I am grateful to say, one of the few countries in 
the world that has continued to produce operas in their 
native tongue since 1825, when the Garcias gave the first 
operas in Italian in New York. The cosmopolitan audience 
which America, and especially New York, provide, has ap- 
preciated this. At the festivals in Glyndebourne (England), 
Munich, Salzburg, and nowadays in Lucerne (Switzerland), 
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and at the Metropolitan, Chicago, and San Francisco Opera 
houses, all the operas are presented in their original languages. 

Until some really fine American music is developed, Amer- 
ican singers will do well to concentrate on the works of 
acknowledged masters rather than on those of the new ex- 
perimenters. 

With this statement I do not include the works of such 
excellent composers as Deems Taylor, Charles Griff es, Rich- 
ard Hagemann, George Gershwin, La Forge, and many others 
who hold onto the musical lines. The works of these creators 
show an understanding and love of the classical melodic 
trend which they do not sacrifice for experimentic ideas. 

So often we hear the question, "Will there ever be a return 
to the bel canto, the old Italian singing which produced the 
best qualified singers in musical history?" Every day we hear 
complaints about the death of that beautiful art which de- 
lighted our parents. Some of us happily remember that glori- 
ous time! Great singers must die, but great music endures, 
and as long as the music of the masters is going to be produced 
in opera houses and concert halls, we need not fear. 

We are going through a transitional period. What one part 
of the world acclaims as the "New Order" today will sooner 
or later be superseded by a still newer order, more worthy of, 
and more appropriate to, the age in which we are living. 
Today we are laboring under constant uncertainty, greed, com- 
petition, vacillating morality, and, above all, political, social 
and economic instability. This chaotic state of affairs is re- 
flected in our music too. Tomorrow, however, once order 
has been restored, we may look forward to a rebirth of true 
art and with it of great music. 

Manuel Garcia who lived through several wars and revolu- 
tions once told me that many a genius owes his greatness to 
such upheavals. For only he who has suffered can develop 
that purity and sincerity of emotions that make the truly great 
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artist. Thus a period of struggle and chaos like the present 
in which the entire world is being plunged into hardships 
and misery may well be the birthhour of many of our future 
great immortals. What Is more, the birthplace of tomorrow's 
geniuses may be right here in America. 
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